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English Warfare in 1066 


ALF a century ago F. W. Maitland cautiously remarked 
that in all Saxon history there was ‘no matter . . . darker 
than the constitution of the English army on the eve of its 
defeat ’.1 His caution has not won universal imitation. Where 
Maitland was hesitant, other historians have stepped boldly 
in and the result is, up to a point, a remarkably clear picture 
of the English army in 1066. It was an unwieldy host of men 
who had all but forgotten how to use the bow and never learnt to 
fight on horses ; their military science rose to no higher concept 
than ‘ the stationary tactics of a phalanx of axemen’;? if they 
had a military virtue it was a readiness to stand and die where 
their leader stood, something that we might admire as courage 
but for the haunting suspicion that it was just another mani- 
festation of national stupidity. Evidently this army of ‘a 
decadent nation . . . on the outer fringe of European politics ’ * 
was such a living fossil as had only to meet an up-to-date eleventh 
century army to be instantly overthrown: H.W. C. Davis does 
not hesitate to say as much—‘ on any field and in an engagement 
on any scale nothing short of the most desperate odds could have 
prevented the superiority of Norman tactics and equipment from 
producing their natural effect’* he wrote in 1905; and Sir 
Frank Stenton, writing in 1943, does not disagree with him. 
So the result of the battle of Hastings appears as the inevitable 
defeat of men who knew only how to fight at close quarters and on 
foot by a mixed force in which two arms beyond the ken of English- 
men, cavalry and archery, played decisive roles. Such is the 
picture that has won and long held general acceptance. Yet it 
is hard to avoid wondering whether the English army of 1066 
could possibly have been as bad as it is painted. Longer con- 
sideration increases these doubts till there appear to be a number 
1F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p. 156. 
2 Sir Charles Oman, Art of War in the Middle Ages (London, 1924), i. 165. 
3H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins (London, 1905), p. 1. 
aie 
oe SS e Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), p. 576, ‘In action, Harold’s 
army could only function as infantry, confined by its nature to a type of warfare which 
was already obsolete in the greater part of Western Europe ’. 
* All rights reserved. 
VOL, LXVII—NO. COLXII A 
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of reasons for dissenting from the accepted opinion of the army 
that was beaten at Hastings. 

In the first place it is clear that the inevitability of Norman 
victory, which was so obvious to Mr. Davis, was far less apparent 
to Duke William. The Conqueror of England was not a timid 
soul, and it is therefore curious that so little heed is paid to the 
extreme caution with which he hugged the coast of Sussex 
till his battle was won. When he landed at Pevensey, southern 
England was undefended, the road to London lay wide open and 
the armed forces of the country were concentrated 250 miles 
away at York; but even so nothing lured William from his ships 
while Harold’s army was in being. This striking caution merits 
attention. To ignore it is to reject a factor with a direct bearing 
on the quality of the English army in 1066. To ascribe it to mere 
ignorance of the weakness of the cpposition is to imply that 
William knew less about the fighting value of an eleventh- 
century English army than does the modern historian, and 
that would seem a risky assumption. William, already a 
tried and experienced commander, had been in England before ; 
he was personally acquainted with his opponent; there are 
ample indications that he had had his eye on the crown for 
some time, and occasion to expect that he must fight for it. 
He had therefore long had every reason to make himself in- 
formed about his enemy and cannot have lacked opportunities 
of doing so. Even at the moment of landing his conduct must 
have been based on a better knowledge of the English army than is 
now available, and of course information continued to come in 
after he had landed. Everyone has read of how Robert Fitz- 
Wimarch sent word to William warning him that he had no hope 
of success against Harold’s forces and if he did not abandon his 
expedition he must at least fight behind fortifications.! Titz- 
Wimarch’s message has gained him little credit at the hands of 
modern critics, but it is to be observed that he at least had 
every occasion to know what he was talking about. Being ‘ dives 
quidam ... natione Normannus’ (in William of Poitiers’ 
phrase *) he should have known his continent * and as ex-Staller to 
King Edward he must certainly have known his England. It is 
hard to see how anyone could have been in a better position to 
assess the chances of the rivals. Moreover his message, however 
gloomy, coincided far more closely than is generally conceded 


1* Adversus quem non amplius tuos quam totidem despectabiles canes aestimo 
valere. . . . Suadeo, inter munitiones mane, manu ad praesens confligere noli’ 
is how William of Poitiers reports Fitz-Wimarch’s advice—Gesta Willelmi Ducis 
Normannorum in Scriptores Rerum Gestarum Willelmi Conquestoris, ed. J. A. Giles 
(London, 1845), p. 128. 2 Ibid. 

8 And so should he also if he were a Breton, as J. H. Round argued, Feudal England 
(London, 1909), p. 331. 
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with William’s own appreciation of the situation, as William’s 
conduct indicates. For all the haughty reply he is supposed 
to have made, William had begun acting on the lines advised 
by Fitz-Wimarch before receiving his message and continued 
to do so after receiving it. His very first act on landing had been 
to provide himself with the fortifications Fitz-Wimarch was 
to recommend by repairing the Roman works at Pevensey ; 
but almost immediately he moved to Hastings, in order, says 
the Bayeux Tapestry, to seize rations.’ But Hastings provided 
more than rations ; it was one of the Cinque Ports, and as such 
oftered better facilities for a re-embarkation than the anchorage 
at Pevensey. Once there, William swiftly conscripted all the 
local labour he could lay hands on to build more fortifications, 
another purely defensive work,? of the slenderest value for 
mastering a whole hostile kingdom, but invaluable for covering 
an enforced re-embarkation. It would appear therefore that, 
however much he wanted the English crown, the importance of 
securing a safe re-embarkation was a consideration that remained 
very active in William’s mind till he at last moved out to fight 
after his scouts had seen and reported the actual condition of the 
inadequate force with which his rival hurried prematurely into 
Sussex ; then he immediately becomes eager for prompt battle 
to seize his moment of opportunity before Harold’s weakness 
is made good ; * till that moment he clings to the coast and his 
ships in a manner that indicates a marked respect for the English 
army as no obsolete force, but a thoroughly formidable opponent. 
And if William’s estimate of his opponent is not accepted, there 
is no creditable explanation of his otherwise supine loitering from 
28 September to 14 October almost on the beach of the undefended 
country he had invaded. Upholders of the accepted view 


1E. Maclagan, The Bayeux Tapestry (King Penguin Books, London and New York, 
1945), pls. 47, 48. 

2 William of Poitiers, op. cit. p. 127, describes the Conqueror’s fortifications at 
Pevensey and Hastings as works ‘quae sibi receptaculo, navibus propugnaculo 
forent ’"—language instinct with the defensive spirit. 

3 Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, p. 53, ‘Hic nuntiatum est Willelmo de Harold’ ; 
pls. 54, 55, ‘ Hic milites exierunt de Hastinga ’; and these scenes of the news arriving 
and the advance of the Normans from Hastings are divided only by the burning of 
houses which goaded Harold into action while still well below his maximum strength— 
cf. Wm. of Poitiers, ‘ accelerabat enim eo magis Rex furibundus quod propinqua 
castris Normannorum vastari audierat ’, op. cit. p. 131. For the incompleteness of 
Harold’s forces, see Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 584. 

4 Stenton has not failed to observe the Conqueror’s caution (Anglo-Saxon England, 
p- 583). He remarks that ‘ it was a matter of elementary prudence for him to remain 
within a short distance of the sea ’—though he has already written (p. 576) that 
‘ Harold’s army [was] confined by its nature to a type of warfare which was already 
obsolete’. But against a foe already obsolete there would be no occasion for such 
prudence as William showed. William’s unenterprising caution must either be justified 
on the grounds that he was opposing a foe of quality amply good enough to have a fair 
prospect of beating him ; or it must be dismissed as the timidity of a second-rate 
commander who feared where there was no cause for fear. 
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of the English army can hardly explain his inertia on the grounds 
that he might have found himself outnumbered by Harold’s 
forces. The ‘superiority of tactics and equipment’ attributed 
to the Normans are such, if they existed, as should have left 
William with no undue fear of numerical odds. 

William’s caution and Fitz-Wimarch’s warning grow more 
understandable when we seek to find that overwhelming superiority 
of Norman equipment which Davis takes for granted. The 
Bayeux Tapestry hardly seems to provide decisive evidence of 
a Norman superiority of equipment. The weapons and equip- 
ment of the armoured men on the two sides are almost precisely 
the same—the knee-length birnie, the helm with nosepiece, 
the spear that is occasionally couched under the horseman’s arm, 
but far more often thrown overhand, whether wielded by Norman 
on horseback or Saxon on foot, the two-edged cutting sword and 
the long pointed shield are common to both sides. The solitary 
English archer differs not a whit from three of the four shown on 
the Norman side.2 Even the long two-handed axe is no English 
monopoly for it appears earlier in the Tapestry in the hands of 
Count Guy as he receives William’s embassy.* The military 
equipment used on both sides of the Channel was thus inter- 
changeable; and as it is one of the oldest rules of war that 
weapons dictate tactics ‘ (however ground and role may modify 


their application), it would not be altogether surprising to find 
that given similar conditions the English would fight on horseback 


1 A few of the English housecarles are represented as carrying the obsolescent round 
shield and not the pointed shield (Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pls. 68, 76,77). This is 
sometimes regarded as a manifestation of English conservativism and slowness to 
adopt the latest improvements, but that hardly seems a reasonable conclusion here. 
None of the light-armed English spearmen shown in pl. 71. carry any but the pointed 
shield and it would be very strange if heavy-armed professional troops voluntarily 
carried obsolete equipment when such equipment as the light-armed had was up-to-date. 
Harold’s housecarles, however, had just hurried south after fighting the Norse who still 
used the round shield (Oman, Art of War, i. 129) and it is entirely probable that those 
shown with the round shield had re-equipped themselves with enemy arms picked 
up on the field of Stamford Bridge. The Tapestry offers abundant evidence that a 
man’s own shield became, as might be expected, very much the worse for wear during 
a long day’s fighting (e.g. Saxon shields in pl. 76) and the practice of re-equipping 
oneself with serviceable captured enemy material is common in every war in every 
generation. The Bayeux Tapestry shows one man collecting nothing but swords 
(pl. 76), another collecting nothing but shields (pl. 77) and all birnies are gathered up 
tillin pls. 78, 79, the dead lie naked. 

2 Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pls. 63, 64, 65, 66. 3 Ibid. pl. 11. 

« Nowadays, of course, this remark is only a half-truth. To-day new weapons are 
constantly invented to provide new solutions to tactical problems, but the systematic 
application of deliberate invention to war is a relatively modern novelty. It is in 
general true that the tactics of any given period have been those made possible by the 
accepted weapons of the period, subject to two important qualifications—the standard 
of training permitted by accepted standards of discipline, and the amount of recent 
battle-experience available. Thanks to Welsh, Irish and Scandinavian invasions, 
added to highly successful Scottish and Welsh campaigns, the English of 1066 were 
not without recent battle experience. 
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as the Normans fought. It is also normal for a foreign novelty 
introduced to a backward people to be known by its foreign 
name, but the Anglo-Saxon chronicler unhesitatingly recognized 
the mounted Norman soldier as a cniht, something he had a word 
of his own for, and the English name has prevailed. The idea 
that the Englishman of 1066 attached no value to the bow is 
intrinsically equally unlikely. The frequency of its pre-Conquest 
use is obscured by the ambiguity with which the Anglo-Saxon 
language uses the same word to describe both an arrow and a 
throwing-spear, but the Song of Maldon still has one clear reference 
to bows being busy.2, That they were English bows the poem 
does not say, but its author, who had a defeat to explain, found 
no alibi in any inferiority of armament on his side; he turned 
instead to the repellent explanations of cowardice and treachery. 
Again, a century after the Conquest, William Fitz-Stephen found 
archery practice as normal a holiday pastime for the young 
Londoner as jumping, wrestling or throwing stones,* while in the 
days of Henry I, fatal accidents arising from happy-go-lucky 
archery practice had been common enough to call for special 
legal notice.‘ Indeed bows would seem as common as dogs 
in the England ruled by the Conqueror’s son, if Petit Dutaillis 
is correct in tracing the second clause of the Assizes of Woodstock 
back to the reign of Henry I.5 These indications that the bow 
was indeed familiar to eleventh century England enhance the 
improbability that a kingdom with so much recent battle ex- 
perience as Harold’s should wantonly neglect a weapon at once 
so primitive and designed to so vigorous a future as the bow. 

Here, then, are general considerations all tending to the view 
that the English army of 1066 may have been underrated. In the 
light of them the less apology may be necessary for now re- 
opening discussion of Snorre Sturlason’s familiar, but contemned, 
description in the Heimskringla of the battle of Stamford Bridge. 
There is no need to quote him at length: suffice it to say that 
in his account English horsemen ride against their enemies with 
spears, but do so quite ineffectually till the Norse break forma- 
tion and then ‘ when they had broken the shield line the English 

1In his English, Feudalism, 1066-1166 (Oxford, 1932), pp. 132 seqq., Sir Frank 
Stenton calls the supersession of the Norman word chevaler by the English cniht ‘a 
curious anomaly ’, but the anomaly would disappear if the common opinion of the 
Anglo-Saxon army turned out to be untenable. 

2 * bogan waeron bysige ’, line 110. 

3 ‘Tn festis tota aestate juvenes ludentes exercentur arcu, cursu, saltu, lucta, jactu 
lapidum ; Materials for the History of Thos. Becket (e.d. Robertson, Rolls Ser.), iii. 11. 
See also Norman London (Hist. Association Leaflets, nos. 93—4 (1934)), pp. 25-35. 

4 * Si quis in ludo saggitandi vel alicuius exercicii iacule vel huiusmodi casu aliquem 
occidat, reddat sum.’ Leges Henrici, 88,6; F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen (Halle, 1903), i. 603. 


5* Quod nullus habeat arcus nec sagittas nec canes . . . in forestis. ..’ Petit 
Dutaillis, Studies supplementary to Stubbs (Manchester, 1914), ii. 176. 
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rode upon them from all sides and threw spears and shot at them ’. 
In this melee the Norse King Harald Sigurdsson is killed by an 
arrow through the windpipe. There follows a lull, and the battle 
is renewed and sustained by the arrival of Norse reinforcements 
come hot foot from the fleet. In the heat of the day the Norse 
threw off their ring-birnies and ‘then it was easy for the English 
to find places to strike them’, and heavy fighting with heavy 
casualties ccntinued till ‘it also grew dark in the evening before 
all the man-slaying was at an end’.! The picture of the horsed 
Englishmen riding against their foes, and of the Norse King 
being mortally wounded by an arrow, is a vivid one, and would 
imply a mixed force of horsemen and bowmen, just such a force 
as might account for the caution of Duke William. 

Detailed accounts of the tactics of English armies in this 
period are so rare that the historian of war might be expected 
to give due consideration even to Snorre as a possible source 
of light. Snorre, however, has been treated as an unwelcome 
intruder into English history. ‘The details of the fight’, 
says Oman of Stamford Bridge, ‘ are absolutely Jost—we cannot 
unfortunately accept one word of the spirited narrative of the 
Heimskringla . . . we cannot trust a saga which says that 
Morear was King Harold Godwineson’s brother and fell at 
Fulford ; that Earl Waltheof (then a child) took part in the fight, 
and that the English army was mostly composed of cavalry and 
archers. The whole tale of the Heimskringla reads like a version 
of the Battle of Hastings transported to Stamford Bridge by some 
incredible error. The one detail about it recorded in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle, namely, that the fighting included the desperate 
defence of a bridge against the pursuing English, does not appear 
in the Norse narrative at all. We can only be sure that both 
sides must have fought on foot in the old fashion of Viking and 
Englishmen.’ 2 

Thus Oman would sweep Snorre out of court, but in R. W. 
Chambers he has found a vigorous defender.* Chambers con- 
cedes that ‘ the Saga is demonstrably inaccurate as to the family 
relationships of the English leaders’, but reasonably observes 
that ‘these are points with regard to which the Norse invaders 
might well be in error’, and, noting that the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle makes similar mistakes about the Norse leaders, 
insists that such errors do not invalidate any race’s documents. 
Turning, then, to the military field, Chambers finds saga and 
chronicle in agreement on detail after detail—in particular 


1 Snorre Sturlason, Heimskringla or the Lives of the Norse Kings, edited by Erling 
Monsen and translated into English by A. H. Smith (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 566-8. 

2 Oman, Art of War, i. 150-1. 

3 England before the Norman Conquest (London, 1926), pp. 303-5, 
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as to the date of the battle of Fulford and ‘as to the capture 
of York and the events leading up to the battle of Stamford 
Bridge. The details also of the battle of Stamford Bridge’, 
he continues, ‘ are confirmed by the Chronicle, at any rate in so 
far as the two accounts emphasize that Harold caught the 
Northmen unawares, whilst they were awaiting the hostages 
whose surrender had been promised and were expecting no further 
resistance in the North’; and to these points on which Chambers 
finds the Chronicle explicitly in agreement with Snorre, we 
may add another detail on which his story is substantiated by 
independent contemporary testimony—namely the statement 
that the Norse lacked armour at Stamford Bridge, which Freeman, 
Snorre’s original detractor, found confirmed in Marianus Scotus.? 
Proceeding from mutual agreements of the Chronicle and Saga, 
Chambers goes on to show that where statements in either source 
are not repeated in the other, they are often explained by it 
and to declare that the scaldic poems, whence Snorre drew his 
facts, are ‘ excellent evidence’. He concludes ‘ that whereas the 
Saga is entirely inaccurate as to English affairs, it gives the 
traditional account of the battle of Stamford Bridge, such as 
was taken back to Scandinavia by the surviving Norsemen. This 
agrees remarkably with the Chronicle account, and where it does 
differ . . . it is the Chronicle which is in error.’ 

Snorre, then, stands as an important and dependable witness 
to the weapons and tactics of the English army of 1066, yet 
the dogma that Harold’s England had no cavalry and slighted 
archery was so strong as to cause even Chambers virtually to 
reject the account of the battle he had just so trenchantly 
vindicated.?, The bases of so potent a dogma demand examina- 
tion. Its general acceptance probably rests on Oman’s Art of 
War in the Middle Ages, but its author was Freeman, who deduced 
it from the battle of Hastings, and, once his theory was made, 
fortified it with the examples of the battle of Dyrrachium in 
1081 and the disastrous Welsh campaign of Earl Ralph of Hereford 
in 1055.3 In accepting Freeman’s conclusion Oman had no 
addition to make to the examples on which Freeman based it, but 
he did buttress it with a quotation described as from the ‘ Anglo- 


Saxon Chronicle of 1055’, tc the effect that Earl Ralph was 


1 Marianus Scotus (Pertz, v. 559), cited by Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 
370, n. 2. 

2 Compare Chambers’s description on page 304 of the English as ‘ mounted infantry’ 
who ‘ might well have continued to use their horses in rounding up and riding down 
bodies of half-armed men ’ with his excerpt from the Saga on page 311 which sketches a 
protracted struggle in which English mounted assaults were repeatedly turned back 
by steady Norse spearmen in a solid formation. 

3 Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii (2nd edn.), 388-9; iii (2nd edn.), 732; iv (2nd 
edn.), 626. 
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beaten ‘because he attempted to make the English fight on 
horseback contrary to their custom’. In fact the Chronicle 
does not quite say this, and even though such a custom might 
be deduced from Florence of Worcester’s language, it can hardly 
be universally applied. That fighting on horseback was contrary 
to the custom of the Englishmen of the Welsh marches may be 
believed, with good reason. Hardly any part of England was more 
secluded from continental influences than the central counties of 
the middle west ; cavalry, moreover, is only an effective arm in 
good cavalry country and it would be hard to find in England 
a worse cavalry country than the steep, broken and timber-clad 
hillsides of the Welsh border. There at least the custom of 
fighting on foot was a good one, as the Herefordshire fyrd must 
have learnt from many generations’ experience of meeting the 
Welsh on their own ground. But the moment one seeks to 
expand the custom of not fighting on horseback from a local 
Herefordshire custom into a broad national custom one runs into 
some embarrassing facts. Notvery many years after the Conquest 
Englishmen are found fighting on horseback at the Conqueror’s 
side in continental campaigns.*? Before the Conquest England 
produced in Harold himself a man perfectly capable of serving 
with credit in a mounted Norman force.* Again, before the 
Conquest, English troops are apparently capable of serving as 


cavalry against the Welsh under Earl Tostig in 1063—but Tostig, 
it seems agreed, had the wit to confine his operations to the coastal 
strip of North Wales whose terrain gave cavalry a chance.‘ 
A decade earlier still all ‘the superior tactics and equipment ’ 
of his Norman allies wholly failed to give Macbeth the victory 
over Earl Siward of Northumbria in 1054. The Normans, on the 
contrary, suffered especially disastrous casualties—‘ Nortmannis 


1 Art of War,i.115. But where did Oman get this quotation ? The nearest thing to 
it that I can find is the Abingdon Chronicle’s ‘ But before there was any spear thrown 
the English people fled because they were on horses’; and Florence of Worcester’s 
‘ Radulfus . . . Anglos contra morem in equis pugnare jussit’. These passages 
are quoted together by Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii (2nd edn.), 389, n. 1. Oman 
would seem to be quoting Freeman’s footnotes from memory and conflating the passages 
there cited. 

2 In the fighting between William and Robert at Gerberoi in 1080 William’s forces 
consisted of ‘ Normanni et Angli regiique auxiliares ’ (Ordericus Vitalis, 572 C.D., cited 
by Freeman, iv (2nd edn.), 643, n. 1). It was one of those ‘ Angli’, Tokig Wiggodsson, 
who saved William’s life by providing him with another mount when he was unhorsed 
by his own son (Thorpe, B., Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series, London, 1861), 
i. 350). That the particular ‘ Anglus ’ who provided William with a new horse was 
the solitary Englishman who went into action mounted seems unlikely. 

> Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pls. 19-25; William of Malmesbury says of this 
campaign against the Bretons, ‘ [bi Haroldus, etingenio et manu probatus Normannum 
in sui amorem convertit’ (De Gestis Regum Anglorum (ed. Wm. Stubbs, London, 
1887), i. 279. 

*Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 568, and J. E. Lloyd, A History of Wales 
(London, 1912), ii. 370. 
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omnibus . . . occisis’,! says Florence of Worcester who also 
states explicitly that Siward invaded Scotland ‘cum equestri 
exercitu ’.2. True to form, Freeman was sure that this equester 
exercitus dismounted to fight,* but, had they really done so, it is 
hard to see how they could have killed so many Normans. Even 
in defeat men whose practice was to go into action mounted should 
have had little difficulty in escaping death at the hands of men 
who discarded their horses before the fight began. Finally, 
that some sort of fighting on horseback was within the abilities 
of native English soldiers, even before Canute had been accepted 
as king, is at least suggested by the Chronicler’s description of 
Edmund Ironside’s pursuit of the Danes in Kent in 1016 when 
‘the army fled before him with their horses to Sheppey ; and 
the King slew as many of them as he could overtake ; * and a pre- 
Conquest artist has left a sketch which may show how the king’s 
men fought on this and other occasions.» Even if Snorre’s 
witness were rejected, these examples seem damaging to the 
immutable ‘custom of the English’ as cited by Oman from 
monkish comments on Earl Ralph’s fiasco. Nor does the example 
of Dyrrachium fortify his case. That was a battle of the Sicilian 
Normans against, not the English, but the Byzantine army; in 
no state were the distinct functions of the separate arms better 
understood than in the Byzantine empire, in whose forces English- 
men fought on foot because they were hired to serve as infantry 
in a formation whose infantry traditions long antedate the Norman 
conquest and that was mainly recruited from a kindred race 
with a familiar tongue. Snorre’s witness is not to be overridden 
by such arguments as these. 

But if Snorre’s credit is re-established, his vindication revives 
the very difficulties that were eliminated by discrediting him. 
If the English had archers at Stamford Bridge, why could they 
make so little reply to the hail of Norman arrows at Hastings ? 


1 Florentii Wigorniensis monachi Chronicon ex Chronicis. Edited by Benjamin 
Thorpe (London, 1848), i. 212. 2 Ibid. 

3 Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii (2nd edn.), 643. 

“Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, i. 282-3. 

5 This sketch, from the Harleian MSS. 603, is reproduced in L. M. Larson, Life of 
Canute (London, 1912), opposite page 88. It shows two horsemen, riding side by side, 
one throwing a spear, the other a two-edged axe. It might be objected that this could 
depict, not soldiers, but a hunting scene ; reasons for rejecting this objection, however, 
are that, were it a hunting scene, one would expect to see hounds, but none appear ; 
that at least the nearer horseman carries a shield on his bridle arm, and this hardly 
seems normal hunting equipment ; finally, that their formation and equipment—a 
file of two abreast, with missile weapons—seems to concur with the Tapestry’s re- 
presentation of eleventh-century mounted tactics; on which see notes 2, p. 13, 
and 3, pp. 14-15 below. 

* It is also relevant to add that in behaving as they did at Dyrrachium the 
Varangians were acting under the orders of a commander who, so far from being 
an Englishman, bore the very Hollenized name of Nampites. 
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If they could offer cavalry assaults in one battle, why are they 
rooted to the ground as ‘a stationary phalanx of axemen’ 
in the other? These are questions that demand answering 
and answers may emerge if we will look, first, to the broad 
circumstances of the whole campaign of 1066, instead of treating 
its two great actions as isolated and unconnected incidents ; and, 
secondly, to the general nature and the conduct of cavalry in 
1066. 

In considering the archers, it is first to be recalled that Harold 
Godwinsson took a very large army to Stamford Bridge. Medieval 
chroniclers are notoriously prone to exaggerate numbers, but 
Saxon, Norman, Scandinavian and other continental sources are 
at least strikingly unanimous in the impressive picture they paint 
of the great size of Harold’s forces at Stamford Bridge.’ ‘The 
whole strength of southern and central England took part in that 
great campaign ’,? concludes Freeman, who supports his state- 
ment with Domesday evidence from counties as far afield as 
Worcestershire and Essex.* Freeman’s is a large claim, but it is 
backed by all the weight of probability. Harold’s blow at the 
Norse invaders had to be a knock-out, for the alternative to a 
swift decision was the probability of a war on two fronts, and an 
enemy who came in upwards of 300 ships took some knocking 
out. It was therefore right to throw everything available into the 
northern campaign, and to the north apparently everything 
available went. When William landed, southern England had no 
defenders capable of putting up even such a fight as the men of 
Scarborough made against the Northern invaders. 

But then came the return march. Here the vital points are 
that not earlier than the night of 1 October Harold is irformed at 
York of William’s landing; that on the night of 14 October 
his dishonoured carrion lies stripped and mangled on Battle Hill ; 
and that Battle Hill is 250 miles and more from York.‘ This is 
an immense distance covered in an astonishingly short time. 
Many have admired the speed of Harold’s movements ; fewer 
have paused to consider that a march of 250 miles in a dozen 
days, which would be hard on well-disciplined and well-serviced 


1 Then came Harold, King of the Angles ‘ mid ealre his fyrde’, says the Abingdon 
chronicle (Thorpe, op. cit. i, Cott. Tib. Bl., p. 339); or ‘mid mycclum here’, as the 
Laudian MS. puts it (ibid. p. 337); ‘ numerosissimus ac robustissimus’ is the de- 
scription of Harold’s army that William of Poitiers puts into the mouth of Robert 
Fitz-Wimarch (op. cit. p. 128), ‘a mighty host of cavalry and infantry ’, says Snorre 
(Smith and Monsen, Heimskringla, p. 564); an army amounting to seven separate 
divisions, says Marianus Scotus (v. 559, cited by Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii 
(2nd edn.), 362, n. 4). 2 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 362. 

3 Tbid. n. 2 and n. 3. 

* From York to London is 190 miles ; from London to Battle is nearly 60 miles as the 


crow flies; but even to-day the roads of Sussex rather conspicuously refrain from 
travelling as the crow flies. 
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modern infantry, was hopelessly beyond the capacity of any 
eleventh-century infantry. The statement that ‘the victorious 
army of Stamford Bridge was with Harold’? on his march south 
is unbelievable in any literal sense. None but mounted men could 
possibly have kept up with him ; the archer could rarely afford 
a horse,? and must have been left behind. 

The point that only a fraction of the vast army of Stamford 
Bridge could have accompanied Harold southwards is duly 
appreciated by Sir Frank Stenton, who writes that at London 
Harold ‘ expanded the force at his command to the dimensions 
ofanarmy.’* But to this point must be added another—namely, 
that the new army which Harold sought to scrape together for 
Hastings could only be raised from a country already stripped of 
the materials of which armies were to be made. It was from 
London that Harold had started for Stamford Bridge ;* the area 
in which he sought to recruit on his return was the one that must 
have contributed most to the great force whose victorious sur- 
vivors were now straggling home from York. Add that the 
number of fighting men an English shire could raise was at best 
limited > and the scarcity of English archers at Hastings will 
hardly seem surprising. If the majority of those available had 
gone to Stamford Bridge, it is wholly understandable that Harold 
could find but few for his second battle. If this be the case, 


1 Oman, Art of War, i. 151. 

2 It would seem rare for the archer to be wealthy and well born. One, but only 
one, of the thirty-two archers shown in the Tapestry can afford defensive armour (pl. 
63); only one mounted Norman archer appears in pursuit of the routed English, 
though Hastings would have been a very unusual battle if by that time there had not 
been many riderless horses to catch and mount on and near the battlefield. The 
normal archer appears to be a peasant who can afford neither mail shirt nor helmet 
and follows his lord to war equipped only with his bow and quiver and clad as simply 
as he follows the plough in peace—compare the archers in pls. vii. 63, 64, 65, the lower 
borders of pls. 72, 73, 74, and 75 with the peasants shown ploughing with a donkey 
in pls. 10 and 11, and again in pl. 80. Since the publication of J. H. Clapham’s 
article on ‘ The Horsing of the Danes ’ (ante, xxv. 287 seqq.) it has been customary to re- 
gard the fyrd as a highly mobile force of mounted infantry and, so far as the thegns are 
concerned, this view is doubtless correct ; but it seems unlikely that men of a class 
that had often to be content to plough with asses could go to war with saddle horses. 
It is perhaps relevant to add here that in the French forces of the second Crusade the 
archers were those whom ‘ nature or fortune’ had rendered horseless (Odo of Deuil, 
De Profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, edited V. G. Berry (New York, 1948), pp. 124, 
125). 

3 Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 584. Stenton duly notes here that however 
speedily Harold had summoned the fyrd, it would be impossible for ‘ thegns of distant 
shires . . . to set out with him for Sussex’. But the situation must have been even 
worse than that, for its diversion to the North would have made the fyrd of even the 
southern shires equally unavailable at Hastings on 14 October. 

4 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 339, 359. 

5Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 575, and English Feudalism, 1066-1166 
(Oxford, 1932), pp. 116, 117; F. W. Maitland, Domesday and Beyond (Cambridge, 
1897), pp. 156 seqq. 

® Freeman’s statement (Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 425) that on his way south 
Harold received swarms of reinforcements from the earldoms of Waltheof and Gyrth is 
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Snorre Sturlason does not on this topic contradict the evidence 
of the witnesses for the battle of Hastings; rather, he explains it. 

The problem of cavalry in 1066 cannot be satisfactorily 
discussed till three questions have been considered and their 
implications grasped ; first, what are the ‘ characteristics ’, the 
military qualities and uses, of the cavalry arm? Secondly, how 
far were these characteristics understood by anyone in 1066 and 
hence, thirdly, what sort of skills and what sort of conduct 
were required of the cavalryman of 1066? These may be thought 
needless questions ; it is perhaps too readily supposed that we 
are all familiar with the tactics of the mailed knights who 
launched irresistible charges with lances couched beneath their 
strong right arms, and that the use of this heavy cavalry, which 
was so long to dominate European warfare, was already perfectly 
understood by the Normans in 1066. Everyone has read Oman’s 
description of the Norman army at Hastings as ‘ the now fully- 
developed cavalry of feudalism ’,1 and Oman’s authority seems 
generally trusted. To the writer, however, it seems that Oman 
has fallen into an anachronism here, and that the striking thing 
about the battle of Hastings is how little it reveals the Normans 
as knowing of the true conduct and employment of cavalry, how 
slight were the special skills required of the horsed soldier of 
the day. 

‘L’union fait la force’ applies to the actions of cavalry as 
well as to those of every other arm. Its best effects on the field 
of battle were only to be gained when men worked together in 
regular formations; to work together they must be armed 
identically, whether the arm be the jousting lance of later chivalry 
or the sword that was the classic arme blanche of cavalry from 
Prince Rupert to mechanization, and they must be trained in 
making combined and orderly movements executed on a definite, 
given word of command; only so could they exploit to best 
effect their greatest asset—the shock of the horse’s own splendid 
power and speed. This was an asset that demanded to be used 
offensively ; hence the classic cavalry charge of horsemen riding 
knee to knee as one thundering, galloping wall of horses, men and 
steel which crashed into their opponents as a single, close, un- 
wavering line. Infantry caught disordered and unready had no 
contradicted on the same page by his own footnote from William of Malmesbury, Bk. 
ii, 228—‘ praeter stipendiarios et mercenarios milites, paucos admodum ex provinciali- 
bus habuit ’ ; it is also in conflict with Freeman’s own conclusion based on Domesday, 
that ‘the whole strength of southern and central England ’ had already responded 
to the call to go to Stamford Bridge ; it rests merely on Freeman’s inability to dis- 


believe Wace. William of Malmesbury’s evidence strongly supports the argument 
advanced here. 


1 * As the last great example of an endeavour to use the old infantry tactics against 


the now fully-developed cavalry of feudalism we have to describe the Battle of Hastings.’ 
Art of War, i. 149. 
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hope of surviving such a shock—they were cut down as they 
stood or fled, they were knocked over individually and ripped 
up as they lay. The only answer to the classic shock action 
of cavalry was to make the horse ‘refuse’ to charge home. 
This was readily done ; it was only necessary for well-disciplined 
infantry to stand firm in regular formation and present the 
oncoming horses with a steady line of pikes (as at Falkirk) or 
bayonets (as at Waterloo), on which they would be impaled 
if they did not ‘refuse’; they would ‘ refuse’ if the infantry 
were steady enough. 

Of mature tactics such as these there is no trace on either side 
at Hastings. There is no uniformity of Norman armament— 
some are shown with spears, some with swords, some with maces 
(and if the spear is generally the primary, the sword a secondary, 
weapon, a swordsman nevertheless appears in the Norman’s 
opening charge).1 Their swords are cutting swords with scant 
resemblance to the long pointing sword that is the true cavalry- 
man’s proper weapon an dtheir light slender spears have almost 
less resemblance to the long, bulbous-butted jousting lance of 
later days. There is little unity of action or regularity of forma- 
tion about the Norman charges—witness the disorderly groups 
in which the Tapestry shows them riding to attack,” the individual 
performance of the exhibitionist Taillefer, and the catalogue of 
personal combats with which Freeman was able to garnish his 
account of the battle.* Indeed, the efficient handling of cavalry 
is not to be expected of armies so primitively undisciplined as those 
that met at Hastings. A proper cavalry charge, as remarked, is 
a regular drill movement calling for a high standard of training ; 
drill in turn demands the ability to give, to receive and to carry 
out definite and clearly understood words of command ; but how 
is it to be supposed that such words of command could ever be 
heard at Hastings over the conflicting yells of ‘ Dex aie’ and 
‘ Olicrosse’ that rent the battlefield ? It is impossible to give 


1 Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pl. 67. 

? As far as the Tapestry leaves any general impression of Norman tactics it is of 
charges launched by horsemen who ride at the enemy in a somewhat succession of 
couples, or, less often twos and threes (pls. 21, 22, 23-4, 64-5, 73-4, 77-8). So far, 
then, as modern terms are applicable to primitive conditions the Norman attack would 
seem to have been an attack in column. Here it may be recalled that this was also 
the method of cavalry about the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the weight of armour worn, and the impenetrability of solid infantry formations 
equipped with the pike, confined horsemen in the first instance to the use of a missile 
weapon—the pistol ; this in turn dictated a drill of riding up to the enemy in column, 
firing and wheeling away by files to reload, return and fire again (G. M. Trevelyan, 
England under the Stuarts (London, 1924), p. 246, and Sir J. W. Fortescue, History of 
the British Army, i (London, 1910), 102-4). Since the Norman horsemen likewise 
(vide n. 3, pp. 14-15, below) placed his first reliance in a missile weapon—the 
throwing spear—the use of a column in attack would be equally natural to him. 

* Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii. (2nd edn.), 492-5. 
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regular commands in forces where all ranks feel at liberty to make 
the ‘ altissimus clamor, hine Normannicus illine barbaricus’ 
described by William of Poitiers.* 

As the Norman horseman is thus not up to making regular and 
orderly movements in close formation, he naturally has little 
notion of charging home. He does not despise an opportunity of 
thrusting a spear into an opponent’s bosom when he gets the 
chance, but as against Conan’s Bretons at Dol, so against Harold’s 
Saxons at Hastings, his commonest practice is to ride up to throw 
his spear overhand—after which there can have been little for him 
to do but gallop away and then repeat the performance. So time 
and again the Normans ride against the English, even to within 
slashing distance, but only one scene in the Tapestry shows an 
Englishman being ridden down. The Norman horsemen of the 
Tapestry is thus not yet a specialized lancer ; he is for the most 
part only a mounted javelineer,* and that is a far cry from the 


1 William of Poitiers, op. cit. p. 133. 

2 For this reason I also think the story of feigned flights is to be regarded with 
much suspicion. But there are other reasons, too, namely: (a) the extraordinary 
danger attached to feigning flight ; panic is infectious and a flight simulated in sham 
by one group would be painfully likely to be mistaken for the real thing by the others 
on the same side, whereupon panic could too easily become both genuine and general. 
(6) The fact that cavalry once repulsed in a charge have no course open but to with- 
draw and try again. Ney did this repeatedly on the afternoon of Waterloo, but no one 
has credited him with any deep laid stratagem ; likewise the Norman horse, too, 
would have to reculer pour mieux sauter, and if the least experienced and worst led 
men on the other side mistook such withdrawals for flight, with the happy result of 
their being slaughtered in large quantities, it is easy to see how readily clerical reporters 
rationalizing after the event could declare such withdrawals a smart trick, worthy of a 
cunning Norman. (The retreating Normans would of course have no difficulty whatever 
in turning to counter-attack ; men on horseback, chased by men running on foot and 
flourishing javelins, would have only to canter 500 yards to perfect safety and find 
time to turn and get together to charge their by now much disorganized and badly 
blown pursuers.) (c) The feigned flight is a point on which the earliest authorities, 
William of Poitiers and Guy of Amiens, are in conflict; they cannot tell us which 
flights were feigned and which were not ; the sham of the one is the genuine article of 
the other (Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 767). (d) Round’s analogy drawn 
from the relief of Arques in 1053 (Feudal England, pp. 380-7) is decidedly unimpressive ; 
to lay an ambush before an engagement is one thing ; to improvise it asa happy thought 
on the open field of a battle already joined is quite another. 

3 In three cases (Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pls. 65, 68, 71), the Tapestry shows 
Normans running their enemies through with spears couched under the arm in such a 
way as to receive the power with which they are thrust home from the force of the 
horse’s charge, in the familiar manner of later knights, or the modern sport of pig 
sticking. In nearly every other case the spear is shown poised over arm for a throw ora 
downward jab, but in only four cases does a downward jab actually seem to be being 
delivered (pls. 68, 69, 70 and perhaps 66), whereas in seven cases we are fairly clearly 
shown spears flying through the air toward the Norman’s enemies after being actuallv 
thrown—three in pls. 23, 24, two in pl. 66, one in pl. 65 (where another also comes back) 
and one in pl. 76; and in seven more cases we are shown spears untouched by any- 
one’s hand and apparently thrown—two sticking in shields in pl. 66 well in advance of 
the Norman first charge ; one going past a Saxon’s shoulder in pl. 68; another going 
past a Saxon’s ear as he ‘ axes’ a horse in pl. 77; also in pl. 77 a spear flies shou‘der 
high between two Saxons and another sticks into a Saxon shield at an angle and distance 
from the Normans that is suggestive of throwing ; and in pl. 69 an apparently thrown 
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‘fully developed cavalry of feudalism’. It is highly significant 
that against these infantile Norman mounted tactics the English 
neither know how, nor have need, to present the classic line of 
levelled spears to make the horses refuse to charge home ; it is 
enough for them to throw spears in reply or to brain with 
an axe the horse which comes in alone unsupported by 
others close on either hand. The adjective ‘infantile’ which 
we have used of the Normans’ mounted tactics, is equally ap- 
propriate to the defensive Saxon infantry tactics. The swinging 
axe would never have halted a proper knee-to-knee charge of 
mounted lancers or swordsmen; some horses might be brought 
down but the majority would escape disabling wounds and by 
their own impetus would be swept on, crashing into, through and 
over the wretched infantry most of whom would be knocked flat. 
The only way to stop the charge of cavalry who knew their job 
was to make the horses stop themselves, and that required pike 
or bayonet levelled at the horse’s breast and offering the certainty 
of injury if he did not stop. Yet infantile as the English anti- 
cavalry tactics were,” they sufficed to repel each and every mounted 
assault that the Normans made. The mere success of the English 
in turning back Norman charges with their javelins and battle 
axes shows how little the Normans were capable of acting as true 
cavalry. On the contrary the Norman horseman’s weapons, 


the cutting sword and throwing spear, are the same as the weapons 
of the English foot soldier at Maldon and Hastings and he uses 
them as nearly as possible in the same way (except, of course, the 


spear is sinking into the breast of a Saxon who clutches it as he falls. Throwing the 
spear overhand was thus the rule, while thrusting was the exception, if the Tapestry 
is acceptable evidence of how men handled weapons in 1066. Overarm is, of course, 
the only way to throw a spear, and much the most forceful method of thrusting it 
with one hand when on foot (e.g. it is the method used by the native East African 
lion-hunter, who, like the soldiers at Hastings, carries a shield as well as a throwing 
and thrusting spear); but for cavalrymen the overarm method squanders that most 
potent asset—the force of ‘ the resolute charge done with the might of their horses ’ 
(to use the fine sixteenth-century phrase recovered by C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army 
(London 1902), p. 120). This is best harnessed by couching the spear under the arm, a 
point nearly all the Normans in the Tapestry fail to appreciate, and their failure here 
should by itself suffice to stamp them as the most embryonic of cavalrymen ; they 


still think as infantrymen—not very unnaturally either, since their weapons do not 
differ from infantry weapons. 


1 A horse’s brain is a small and difficult target, occupying surprisingly little of his 
head ; a glancing blow on neck or shoulder would rarely stop a galloping horse in his 
tracks, however ghastly a flesh wound it might inflict, and in a proper, close, knee-to- 
knee charge of horsemen in line a wounded horse has little room or time to swerve 
away. 

*It is most interesting that, ignorant as the English are of the infantryman’s 
classic anti-cavalry tactics of later days, yet Snorre makes Harald Sigurdsson employ 
them at Stamford Bridge. However, Oman (Art of War, i. 376) traces the origin of the 
pikemen in western Europe to the Netherlands ‘as early as 1100’ and Flemings 


formed a large part of Tostig’s forces. Snorre’s story need not, therefore, be dismissed 
as an anachronism, 
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axe, which is wielded with both hands and the swinging weight 
of the whole body,' a feat impossible on horseback). The Norman 
moreover is so far from being a specialized cavalryman that he will 
cheerfully leap to the ground, let his horse trot free, and mix it 
with the English on foot—as the Tapestry shows him doing in 
scenes whose significance seems unappreciated.? The armoured 
horseman of 1066, it thus appears, is interchangeable with the 
heavy infantryman; he uses the same weapons in the same 
manner and is quite ready to discard his horse. 

That being the case, Harold’s natural horsed soldiers were his 
heavy-armed housecarles ; and a distinction that seems to merit 
more attention than it gets lies in the fact that the housecarles, a 
relative novelty introduced into England by Canute, were not 
the fyrd. Over and above the national militia they were a body 
of permanent, specialized professional soldiers—with an immense 
reputation at home and abroad.* No more than that of any 
other professional force is their capacity for war to be measured by 
that of a militia, of the Herefordshire fyrd whose refusal to 
fight on horseback in 1055 has been accepted as conclusive 
evidence of the Old English soldier remaining to the last an 
unteachable infantryman ;‘ still less is their tactical develop- 
ment to be gauged by the conduct of Byrthnoth’s followers three 
generations earlier in 991, in the very darkest years of England’s 
military decadence. They were the companions in arms of the 
king, and, as noted earlier, their king was a man able to give 
a respectable account of himself in a continental campaign with 
a mounted Norman army; it is anything but likely that his 
companions in arms were content to be his inferiors in skill-at- 
arms. On the contrary, having the same equipment as the 
Normans, they should have been perfectly well able to act at 
Stamford Bridge, where the ground is ideal for cavalry,® in the 


1 At any rate it is normally used with two hands (Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, 
pls. 68, 69, 70, 75, 77), but in two cases (pls. 69, 74) Saxons hold axes with one hand 
only. The axe, however, is a much overstressed weapon in English hands at Hastings. 
The Tapestry indicates that a man does not begin to use his axe till he has thrown all 
his spears—of which he carries sheaves (pl. 66). The only axe shown in the first scene 
of the Saxon army (pls. 56, 66) is a small throwing axe (whose cutting edge is held 
away from the direction in which it is to be thrown). 

2 Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry (pl. 75), shows two spurred Normans on foot hacking 
down Englishmen; in one case the discarded horse still trots close beside his late rider. 
In pl. 69 another horseless Norman slashes at an Englishman from behind ; in this 
case one cannot see his legs, but the horse is conspicuously absent. 

* The English ‘ warriors who were called the thingmen troop were so bold that one 
of them was better than two of Harald’s best men ’, said the Norse who opposed their 
king’s support of Tostig (Smith and Monsen, Heimskringla, p. 558). 

4 It is curious that this conclusion drawn from Earl Ralph’s fiasco of 1055 is allowed 
to stand beside the accepted facts that the fyrd was not, but the housecarles were, a 
body of specialized professional soldiers. 

5<« The ground on each side of the Derwent forms at this point a nearly flat plain ’ 
(Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 357). 
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same way as the Normans are depicted on the Tapestry as having 
acted at Hastings. And that, be it noted, is precisely what 
Snorre describes them as doing ; when the shieldline was broken, 
he says ‘the Englishmen rode upon them from all sides and 
threw spears’; he does not make them charge home with lances 
at rest, like thirteenth-century chivalry, so Freeman’s conjecture 
that Snorre’s ‘ whole conception of the English army was clearly 
taken from an English army of (his) own age’ ! is falsified ; it is 
on the contrary a strong tribute to Snorre’s fidelity to the story as 
he received it that, though he writes in the thirteenth century, he 
still describes the true eleventh-century battle-drill of the 
mounted javelineer. The fact that he is accurate on so par- 
ticular a military detail of a bygone age offers the best possible 
reason for accepting his story that the English army was indeed 
strong in cavalry at Stamford Bridge. 

But Hastings was for Harold a very different affair from 
Stamford Bridge. At the earlier battle every advantage had been 
his. He had with him ‘ the whole strength of southern and central 
England ’ ; he caught the Norse divided, surprised, and weakened 
by the casualties of Fulford. These advantages enabled him to 
adopt, on ideal ground, the offensive role which has always been 
the golden opportunity of cavalry. At Hastings the boot was on 
the other foot. There the Normans, who had fought no battles 
and made no great marches, were at full strength, while Harold’s 
force was too largely composed of the scrapings of shires whose 
best had been expended in the North, of wretchedly armed men 
whose weapons were the mere ‘ lignis imposita saxa ’ described by 
William of Poitiers * and figured in the Tapestry.* In these 
circumstances Harold had no choice but act on the defensive, 
as the weaker commander constantly must, whether he likes it or 
no. But in the defensive, cavalry has no role except to stand by 
in idleness awaiting a propitious moment for counter attack, or 
to be put unhorsed into the line, like tio British cavalry in the 
winters of 1914-15 and subsequent war years ; and Harold could 
not possibly let his housecarles stand by in idleness. His ill- 
armed, scratch force needed all the stiifening he could give it. 
Once he was forced to act on the defensive, his housecarles had 
therefore to be deployed and committed as infantry to slash and 
hew it out to the finish on the crest of Senlac Hill; the moment 
they dismounted Harold ceased to have any cavalry. Yet in 
spite of every disadvantage under which the English laboured and 
all the supposed superiority of his Norman army, William won 


1 Norman Conquest, iii (2nd edn.), 732. 2 Wm. of Poitiers, op. cit. p. 133. 

3 Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pl. 65. Stenton holds that men thus armed are not 
the fyrd but outraged peasants seeking revenge on the invader for the harrying of their 
farms and burning of their homes (Anglo-Saxon England, p. 575). 
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his victory only after a most prolonged and bitter struggle; a 
truly obsolete foe should surely have given him less trouble. 

If the arguments detailed above be sound, they point to the 
conclusion that Harold’s loss of life and throne, with such con- 
sequences for England, were not due to his country’s ‘ decadence ’ 
or his army’s obsolescence. Rather these events spring from his 
own impetuosity, from the superb over-confidence engendered 
by his splendid triumph at Stamford Bridge, from the impatience 
with which, as former earl of Wessex, he heard of violence done to 
his own people at Pevensey and Hastings. This may not be a 
popular conclusion—no one likes ascribing momentous develop- 
ments to mere chance—but neither is it an original conclusion. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worcester and William of 
Malmesbury all point to it, and it gains some support from William 
of Poitiers too. It is a conclusion that may also have the merit 
of eliminating a number of difficulties from eleventh-century 
English history. The supersession of the Norman word chevaler 
by the English cniht as the name for a horsed soldier ceases to be 
an anomaly. So do the instances we have quoted of individual 
Englishmen fighting on horseback, or numbers of them forming 
equestres exercitus which, in defiance of an accepted historical 
canon, are able to destroy whole contingents of reputedly superior 
Normans. The generalship of the Conqueror after his landing 
at Pevensey must surely appear in a much more creditable light, 
a light more worthy of the man. His use of the fyrd, which is 
rather surprising if it could offer nothing better than the un- 
armoured spearmen whose last moments are depicted in the 
Tapestry,? becomes readily understandable if it coud normally 
provide a respectable body of archers. The art of war in England 
is placed upon the road where one would expect to find it, a 
road closely parallel with the progress of the art of war upon the 
continent (a development equally indicated in another branch 
of warfare by the building of Harold’s pre-Conquest castle at 
Hereford). Last, but not necessarily least, an undeserved 
aspersion upon the historical reputation of Snorre Sturlason is 
renioved. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 

1 Thorpe, A. S. Chron. i. 337 (Laud. MS.). Florence of Worcester, op. cit. i. 227. 
William of Maimesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, i. 282. And William of Poitiers, 
though, when he comes to the actual battle, he rather naturally makes the most of the 
force his hero overcame, has already borne witness to the causes of Harold’s weakness, 


his haste and impetvosity, in a passage quoted above (p. 3, n. 3). 
2 Maclagan, Bayeux Tapestry, pl. 71. 





Archbishop Cranmer and the Canterbury 


Temporalities 


LDER writers have from time to time noticed ‘the Great 

Exchange ’ by which Cranmer made over to Henry VIII part 
of the Canterbury estates and was compensated by the grant of 
former monastic lands. Strype gives some details, and quotes 
deeds of 1537 and 1546.1 Furley, in his History of the Weald of 
Kent, gives a different set of details, and quotes a deed of 1540.? 
Hasted, in the piecemeal way which his plan dictated, refers to 
the passage of Kentish manors from Cranmer’s hands, and cites 
most of the original deeds which concern the county,’ though he 
concludes with too absolute a stricture upon the archbishop : 


... he was exceedingly timorous, which caused him frequently 
to comply with the king’s measures, and that where the most valuable 
rights of his church were to be given up for the purpose ; in this he 
has been blamed by most historians, nor can his servility in it ever 
meet with a defence.* 


But no writer on Cranmer, Henry VIII or Kentish history seems to 
have set out the whole story or to have shown how radically 
the Canterbury temporalities changed between the making of the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus and the accession of Elizabeth. The ‘ Great 
Exchange ’ was not one exchange, but a series. It was a big 
incident in the life of Cranmer, and an even bigger one in the 
history of the Canterbury archbishopric. Within about twenty 
years the make-up of the temporalities which had for centuries 
supported the archbishops was quite altered, and within a further 
short time the method of administering those temporalities was 
altered and simplified too. 

Ralph Morice was probably correct in his story of why the 
exchanges took place. He was in a position to know. For much 


1 Strype, Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, ii (1848), 385-9, 674. 

2 Furley, History of the Weald of Kent (1874), 11, pt. ii. 504-6. 

3 Hasted, History of Kent (2nd edn. 1797), ii. 165; iii. 3, 23, 66-7, 107, 306, 502 ; 
iv. 229, 287 and n., 501, 511; v. 11, 286; vii.167, 259, 415, 422, 434, 447, 590 ; viii. 32, 
60, 79, 94, 106, 115, 140, 145, 148-9, 193, 223, 274, 279, 297-8, 318, 350, 396, 402, 444 ; 
ix. 227, 270, 403, 446-8, 533-4, 551, 566, 582, 587; x. 28, 382. 

4 Ibid. xii. 443-4. 
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of his life he had been secretary to Cranmer and had been occupied 
in all sorts of literary business on his master’s behalf.1 He 
had had some part in estate administration also, for during Henry 
VIII’s later years, and until after Elizabeth’s accession, he 
was keeper of the archbishop’s manor at Bekesbourne, three miles 
S.E. of Canterbury, and in 1547 he is found as keeper of the 
woodlands at Tring in Hertfordshire.? After early struggles to 
support his wife and children, ‘ yearly growing unto a more 
number ’,? Morice acquired his own lands at Bekesbourne, and 
died there some time after 1570. 

Morice, when he wrote his anecdotes of Cranmer at Archbishop 
Parker’s request, was defending the memory of his late master. 


He has much to say about Cranmer’s estate policy,‘ and writes 
candidly that 


yf he hadd nott well behavid hymself towards his prince and the 
worlde, his successours shold not [have] byn cumbered with any pece 
of temporall revenewe, either in landes, wooddes, or other revenewes, 


and he goes on to hope, as it were with a sigh, that God may 
maintain in this mild and quiet time what Cranmer in a most 
dangerous world had upheld and left to his successors. ‘ For as 
towching his exchanges ’, he wrote, ‘men ought to consider with 
whome he had to do, specially with suche a prince as wolde not 
be brydeled, nor be aginste-said in any of his requeste, oneles 
men wolde danger altogethers.’ And he relates as an eye- 
witness Henry’s well-known demand for Otford® and Knole, 
which were residences so much kinder to the king’s rheumatism 
than the archbishop’s house at Croydon. 

There was more to it, however, than the king’s covetousness. 
Morice had a bad opinion of the ‘new officers’, surveyors, 
auditors, receivers and their kind, who were practised in sub- 
verting monastic property and wanted, by working on the king, 
to do the same with the secular clergy. It was they who suggested 
to the king that Cranmer did not keep proper hospitality according 
to his station, and were at the back of proposals for the dis- 
endowment of bishoprics. Further, when Cranmer became 
archbishop, he was at once pestered by courtiers for offices and 
reversions of leases, some of which the king made him grant. 
At first, Cranmer granted 21-year leases only, but this, according 
to Morice, did not satisfy greedy appetites: the lands so leased 
were soon demanded in exchange by the king ; within a week of 

1 For Morice and his anecdotes, see Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, ed. 
J. G. Nichols (Camden Society, 1860). 

* Lambeth Rolls, nos. 1370-7, 1401. 

3 L. & P. xi. 1480. * Nichols, op. cit. pp. 260-8. 


5 Princess Mary’s household had been at Otford from 20 October to 26 November 
1532, during the vacancy of the see, Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1547-80, p. 275 n. 
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such an exchange the courtier-lessees, like Edward North, had 
acquired the lands in fee from the king, and within a year had 
disposed of them at a high profit, ‘making swepestake of al- 
togethers ’, as Morice quaintly puts it. After seeing this happen, 
the archbishop’s council advised him to grant much longer 
leases on his lands, which would offer less temptation to influential 
speculators, and this was done with good results. 

The accuracy of Morice’s description here is borne out by 
a letter from Cranmer to Henry VIII written on 23 January 1546, 
in which the archbishop complained that the lands of Canterbury 
Cathedral were being lost in exactly the same way. The 
cathedral is alienating its lands daily, he wrote, and, it is said, by 
the king’s command. But it is other men, and not the king, who 
are getting the best lands, for all those who want property make 
suit to get it into the king’s hands, and afterwards it is by sale or 
gift translated from the Church to themselves. For this reason, 
Cranmer asked that when the king wished to have any of the 
cathedral’s lands they might have a letter from him to serve as 
a valid warrant for alienation.1 It is worth noting that in the 
same month that this letter was written a large portion of the 
former archiepiscopal lands had been sold to Sir Edward North, 
chancellor of the augmentations, after resting for a week or 
two in the king’s hands.” 

So runs Morice’s argument: that, in face of these threats 
from king and speculators, it is wonderful that the archbishop 
did not lose whole manors and lordships without any exchange 
at all. 

The account is amplified and not contradicted from other 
sources. Cranmer, during his early years at Canterbury, was 
poor and in debt to the crown, generous and rather ignorant of 
estate-management. And over all his dealings lay the shadow of 
Thomas Cromwell. 

More told Erasmus that Warham had died ‘ incredibly poor ’,* 
and Cranmer’s state can have been little better when he succeeded 
Warham. It is well known that the king took the unusual course 
of lending money to his new archbishop. By a signed warrant of 
6 February 1533 Cromwell, as master of the jewels, was ordered 
to pay £1000 to Dr. Cranmer, archbishop-elect of Canterbury, by 
way of a loan,‘ and by the summer Cranmer seems to have received 
another 500 marks. Probably further debts were incurred, 


1D. & P. xxi(1), 109. Of. Cranmer’s Letiers (ed. Cox, Parker Soc. 1846), ii. 414. 

2 L. & P. xxi (1), 149(6). Cranmer himself tried on occasion to obtain property (for 
his servants) through the king’s hands; see L. & P. xiii (1), 310, 528, and Cranmer’s 
Letters, ii. 458. 

3 L. & P. vi. 303. 

ZL. & P. vi. 131. Cf. Cranmer’s Letters, ii. 270, where a loan of (?) another £1000 
is spoken of. 
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and he certainly owed Anne Boleyn £400 at the time of her 
execution.1 Cranmer’s letters from 1533 to 1537 show him 
oppressed by his debts and his creditors. He wrote to the prior 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, asking with some circumlocution, 
for a loan ‘ for the contentation of such as I am indebted and dan- 
gered unto, which . . . hath grieved me more of late than any 
worldly thing hath done a great season’.2 He mentioned his 
distress in letters to Cromwell himself: in 1537 his debt to the 
king was still unpaid, and this, he wrote, ‘of all other things 
lieth most nigh unto my stomach ’.* Cromwell was not much 
impressed. His memoranda for 1534 and 1535 contain notes 
of Cranmer’s obligations and, ominously, jottings about various 
woods and temporalities belonging to the archbishop. On 
11 September 1535 John Gostwick, treasurer of the first fruits, 
wrote to Cromwell, ‘as to your marvel that I have not received 
from the archbishop of Canterbury . . . the money due to the 
king, I cannot see how I shall get it till next term. . . . On my 
return I shall quicken the archbishop and other debtors with sharp 
letters, as you command, to pay up instantly.’ ® 

It is a commonplace, too, that Cranmer was moderate and 
open-handed where Cromwell was shrewd and grasping. Cranmer 
would give money and solicit favours for his friends where no 
strict obligation existed. Cromwell, on the other hand, who was 


already in 1536 getting good profit for himself out of the Canter- 
bury estates, was not wholly eager that the archbishop should be 
recompensed for what he was losing. In September 1536, when 
Cromwell had already acquired the archbishop’s manors of 
Wimbledon, Mortlake, and Burstow, in Surrey, Sir Thomas 
Cheyne, the Kentish magnate, wrote to him apologizing for a 
significant gaffe : 


and whereas I was informyd that yow should make sute that my 
lord of Cantyrbury myght have the nunry here [Minster in Sheppey] 
in exchaunge, of trowth yt was done but in sport, howso evyr yt coum 
to your ere, and he that fyrste bygan yt wrot unto me that yow seyd 
[he] should assone have your harte owt of your belly as to have your 
consent thereto. For which your lordship’s kind sayings I am greatly 
bound.’ 


These three sets of circumstances—Cranmer’s debts to the 
Crown, his inexperience with secular administration, and his 
dependence upon Cromwell and the king—are shown together 


1 Cranmer’s Letters, x. 912. 2 Ibid. ii. 260. 

8 Ibid. ii. 276, 338, 348. 4 ZL. & P. vii. 923, 1125. 

5 Ibid. ix. 341, 451. Some hundreds of pounds were still outstanding in 1536 
(ibid. x. 1257). 

* Ibid. vi. 704; xi. 1053; xii (1), 268; xiii (1), 297. 

? Ibid. xi.418. The point of the last sentence is that Cheyne was hoping to get this 
convent for himself. He did, in 1539 (LZ. & P. xii (2), 1311 (16)). 
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in an important letter! written at a time when the large-scale 
exchanges of Canterbury lands were already beginning. On 
31 August 1537 the archbishop addressed Cromwell 


My very special good lord . . . I commend me unto you. Likewise 
thanking you... for your good mind towards me concerning 
my debts to the king’s highness . . . And as concerning such lands 
of mine as the King’s highness is minded to have by exchange at 
Maidstone and Otford, forsomuch as I am the man that hath small 
experience in such causes, and have no mistrust at all in my prince on 
that behalf, I wholly commit unto you to do therein for me as by 
you shall be thought expedient, not doubting but that you foresee 
as much for my commodity, as you would that I should do for you 
in such a like matter... . 


It is now proposed to set out the grants and exchanges in 
the order in which they were made. As a starting-point, the 
following list shows how the temporalities were composed in 1535 
and, indeed, how they had been composed during the later middle 


ages.2, Under the name of each bailiwick are placed the principal 
manors and properties : 


BaILIWwIcK OF ALDINGTON (Kent). 


Aldington, Willop, Saltwood, North Stour, Cheyne Court, 
St. Martin’s, Weaid, Newenden, Lyminge, Oxney, Newchurch, 


Shirley Moor, Lydd, Bourne, Petham, Cranbrook rectory, 


Langham Park, Sibertswold, Lympne, New Romney, Ivychurch, 
Hythe.* 


BAILIWICK OF WINGHAM (Kent). 


Wingham, Wingham Barton, Reculver, St. Nicholas in Thanet, 
Deal, Ford and Herne rectories, Curleswood, Woolwich Wood, 
Canterbury Palace, Westgate manor [Canterbury], North and 
South Bishopsden Woods, Buckholt,* Ward Marsh, Stourmouth. 


BAILIWICK OF MAIDSTONE (Kent). 


Maidstone, Charing, Boughton, Teynham, Gillingham, Old- 
borough, Oakenpole Woods. 


BaILIwick OF OtFoRD (Kent). 


Otford, Whitecliffe, Sevenoaks, Shoreham, Weald, Chevening, 
Wrotham, Bexley, Northfleet, Knole, Hersing Marsh, Bishop’s 
Marsh. 


1 Cranmer’s Letters, ii. 348. Cf. L. & P. xii (2), 600. 

* This table is based on an almost complete valuation of the archbishop’s lands 
of 1422 (Lambeth, Cartae Miscellanae, vol. xi. no. 89), and on the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of 1535 (Record Commission, 1810, i. 1-7). The possessions listed in these two docu- 
ments correspond very nearly. There is some evidence, which cannot be dealt with 
here, that the grouping of the Canterbury bailiwicks was different before the time of 
Henry VI. 

* Hythe was sometimes reckoned a separate Bailiwick. 

“In 1422, Buckholt was grouped within the bailiwick of Aldington. 
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BatLIwicK OF PaGHAm (Sussex). 

Pagham, Shripney, Nyetimber, Bersted, Aldwick, Lavant, 
Tangmere, Slindon and Slindon Park, Tarring, All Saints in the 
Pallant (Chichester). 


Bartiwick OF SouTH Matiine (Sussex). 


South Malling, Ringmer, Stoneham, Ramscombe, Southeram, 
Framfield, Wadhurst, Mayfield, the forests of Proyle and the 
parks of Frankham, Plashet and More. 


Battiwick oF Croypon (Surrey, Middlesex and Herts.). 
Croydon, Waddon, Cheam, Burstow, Lambeth, Lambeth 

Wick, Wimbledon, Mortlake, Putney, Harrow, Pinner and Pinner 

Park, Woodhall, Hayes (Middlesex), Heston, Sudbury and Tring. 


The method by which these estates were administered during 
the later middle ages was elaborate, but for the sake of clarity 
may be indicated here in outline. The individual properties were 
managed by collectors of revenues, custodians of manors and 
woods, and so forth, though many of the archbishop’s lands were 
in the hands of lessees for terms of years. These local ministers 
and farmers, who were generally the same class of people, 
accounted during the year to a receiver, whose charge extended 
over one or more bailiwicks. The receivers were properly 
treasurers as well as a superior sort of collectors.1. Through their 
hands passed the archbishop’s current income from landed 
property. What remained after payment of various expenses 
in the localities went eventually to the archbishop’s household, 
where it was spent. Over all the lands were placed several 
stewards, each with his particular title and charge : steward of the 
lands, stewards of parks and chases and, in a rather different 
sphere, steward of the liberty. These senior posts were occupied 
by men of considerable property and status, not seldom relations 
of the archbishop. But it was the receivers who were the regular 
and effective accounting officers for the estates, and for any broad 
picture of the Canterbury estate-administration it is their 
account-rolls that, first and foremost, must be examined. The 
series is not complete for the critical years under review, though 
enough remain to reflect the changes described below. 

Between 1536 and 1546 most of the manors listed above 
under bailiwicks were sold, granted, or exchanged away, other 
lands made over to the archbishopric and, in consequence, the 
make-up of the bailiwicks, and sometimes the names of the 


1 The position of receivers as treasurers in the fourteenth century is well brought 
out by J. F. Baldwin for the Lancaster estates (ante, xlii) and for the estates of the 
archbishop of York in the Register of Archbishop Greenfield (Surtees Society, 1933-8), 
‘ Intrinseca Camere ’ and ‘ Ballive ’ sections. 
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bailiwicks themselves, changed. So far as they seem to survive, 
the deeds which witness to these transactions are in the collection 
of Deeds of Purchase and Exchange, among the augmentations 
records in the Public Record Office, and in the truly miscellaneous 
volumes of Cartae Miscellanae at Lambeth Palace.’ Corre- 
sponding Chancery enrolments and other notices are often 
to be found among the Letters and Papers: Henry VIII. The 
documents will be considered in due course. Their bare substance 
is given here. 


1536. 


The archbishop granted the king the manors of Wimbledon 
and Mortlake, with advowsons of the churches.? In return, the 
king granted Cranmer the site and property of the late monastery 
of St. Radegund’s (Bradsole Abbey), near Dover.* The same year, 
‘learning that St. Radegund’s is of less yearly value than 
Wimbledon and Mortlake ’, the king granted the archbishop St. 
Gregory’s Priory, Canterbury, and most of its property, in its 
place, and St. Radegund’s was for a short time re-vested in the 
Crown. At the same time, the manor of Burstow in Surrey, like 
Wimbledon and Mortlake part of the bailiwick of Croydon, also 
passed to the king and thence to Thomas Cromwell.‘ 


1537. 


The archbishop sold to the king the manors of Otford, 
Wrotham, Bexley, Northfleet, Knole and the pastures by the 
Medway called Hersing Marsh and Bishop’s Marsh [Otford 
bailiwick], and Maidstone, with the archbishop’s gaol there 
[Maidstone bailiwick], together with the advowsons of Shoreham 
with the dependent chapel of Otford, Sevenoaks, St. John’s 
Hospital in Sevenoaks, the nomination of one chantry priest in 
Sevenoaks parish church, Maidstone College, Northfleet rectory 
and vicarage, and the Arundel chantries in Canterbury cathedral 
and Maidstone.® In return, the king sold the archbishop the sites 
and properties of Langdon Abbey, Bilsington and Dover Priories, 
the sites only of St. Radegund’s Abbey and St. Sepulchre’s 
Priory, Canterbury, and the properties (without the site) of 
Horton Priory, all in Kent; also the advowson of St. Buryan’s 


1 Henceforward abbreviated as DPE and LCM respectively. 

* Unless otherwise noted, the grant of a manor implies also the grant of all those 
‘ appurtenances ’, real and incorporeal, which the deeds always recite at great length, 
but not necessarily of the advowsons. 

* Stat. 27 Hen. VIII, c. 34. 

« Stat. 28 Hen. VIII, c. 50; of. L. & P. x. 1087. It is not clear from the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus that St. Radegund’s Abbey was of less annual value than Wimbledon and 
Mortlake. 

5 The Archbishop’s jurisdiction over the churches and chapels within these lands 
was assured to him, whether he had parted with the advowsons or not. 
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College, Cornwall, and the churches of High Ongar, Essex, St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard Street, Old Romney, Kent, and the vicarage 
of Morton, Essex. 


1538. 


The archbishop sold the king the manor of East Cheam, Surrey, 
and the advowson of the church there [bailiwick of Croydon], 
and bought in return the park of Chislet, six miles N.E. of Canter- 
bury, till lately the property of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. 
At the same time, the exchange of the advowsons of St. Buryan’s 
College, Cornwall, and Maidstone College, embodied in the trans- 
action of the previous year, was annulled.? 


1540. 


The archbishop sold to the king the manor of Aldington, Kent, 
and all its members, the manors of Saltwood, Cheyne Court, and 
Lyminge, the bailiwick of Hythe and the rectory of Cranbrook, 
all in Kent [Aldington bailiwick], and the park and seventy acres 
of woodland in Croydon, Surrey. The advowsons were reserved to 
the archbishop. In recompense, the king sold to the archbishop 
the site and property of Malling Abbey, in Kent, which included 
the manor of Great Cornard in Suffolk ; the manors and rectories 
of Chislet and Northbourne, Kent, late of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 


bury ; the manor of Leybourne, Kent, late of St. Mary Graces 
Abbey, London ; and the manor of Selhurst, Surrey.® 


1542. 


The archbishop granted the king his manors of Slindon, 
Tangmere, East Lavant, Aldwick, Nyetimber, North Bersted, and 
Shripney, with Slindon Park and the advowsons of Slindon, 
East Lavant, Bersted, Tangmere, All Saints in the Pallant of 
Chichester and the vicarage of Pagham [Pagham bailiwick]. 
In addition, he regranted to the king the manor and rectory of 
Great Cornard, Suffolk, and some of the property lately belonging 
to St. Gregory’s, Canterbury. In return, Henry VIII made over 
to the archbishop certain possessions and advowsons till recently 
belonging to the priories of Christ Church, Canterbury, and St. 
John of Jerusalem in England, to Welbeck Abbey and St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, together with the manor of Heale, 
Devon, late of Buckland Abbey, the site and many possessions 


1DPE A 21, E 7; LCM xiii (1), no. 20. Detailed list of the ex-monastic property 
printed in L. & P. xiii (1), 1519 (68). 

2 DPE A28; LCMxii.no. 13; cf. L. & P. xiii(1), 1284. East Cheam was annexed 
to the newly erected Honour of Hampton Court, and the fact noted on the Parliament 
Roll (LZ. & P. xv. 498 (36)). 

3DPE A 14; LCM xii. nos. 10, 11; cf. LZ. & P. xv. 613 (32). For the next few 
years Henry VIII was engaged in enclosing Aldington park and buying up land within 
the new enclosure. See DPE C 10, E 75. 
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of Kirkstall Priory, Yorkshire, and the site and all possessions of 
Arthington Priory, Yorkshire, reserving to the king the bells and 
lead of these two Yorkshire houses.* 


1545. 


The archbishop granted to the king the manor of Mayfield, with 
the parks of Mayfield and Frankham and the rectories of Mayfield 
and Wadhurst [bailiwick of South Malling]; the manors of 
Harrow, Woodhall, Hayes, Heston, and Sudbury, with Pinner 
Park, all in Middlesex, and Tring, Hertfordshire [bailiwick of 
Croydon]; and at the same time regranted to the king the manor 
and rectory of Leybourne, Kent, which he had received in 1540 
from the possessions of St. Mary Graces Abbey.? Later in the 
year the archbishop granted to the king the manor and rectory of 
Charing, Kent, and his properties and liberties in the Isle of Grain 
[bailiwick of Maidstone]. All these were at once annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaster.* The archbishop also regranted to the 
king the site and possessions of St. Sepulchre’s, Canterbury, 
certain lands late of Langdon Abbey and Horton Priory, and the 
site and possessions of Arthington Priory, Yorkshire.‘ 


1546. 
The archbishop regranted to the king the site of Kirkstall 


Priory, Yorkshire, and its property, which he had received along 
with Arthington in 1542; and the manor of Clavertye in Elham, 
Kent, which had been parcel of the possessions of St. Radegund’s.5 
The same year Cranmer granted the king the advowsons of 
Kingsnorth and Lyminge rectories, Kent, with their dependent 
chapels of Sanford and Paddlesworth.*® 


1547. 


In lieu of these lands passed by Cranmer to the king in 1545 
and 1546, a scheme of compensation was drawn up during the 
last few months of Henry VIII’s life.’ The king died before the 


1DPE C50; LCM xii. no. 12; cf. L. & P. xvii. 443 (15). B. M. Egerton Ch. 1739 
is an exemplification of this in the year 1637. The archbishop obtained licence almost 
at once to alienate the manor of Heale (L. & P. xvii. 1012 (57)), and next year was paid 
£183 4s. 6d. compensation by the Court of Augmentations for certain woods on that 
manor ‘ which he could not enjoy ’ (ibid. xx. (1), 557, fo. 74). 

*DPE D 78. This entire parcel was granted by the king in January 1546 to Sir 
Edward North in return for £7337 6s. 8d. paid to the king and 500 marks paid with 
the king’s consent to Cranmer (L. & P. xxi (1), 149 (6)). This was done in spite of the 
fact that the lands in question had just been joined to the Duchy of Lancaster, whose 
revenues an act of 1545 described as much diminished (Stat. 37 Hen. VIII, c. 16). 

3 Stat. 37 Hen. VIII, c. 16. See previous note. “DPE D 75. 

5 DPE E 57. St. Sepulchre’s, the Langdon Abbey property and Clavertye were 
sold by the king in 1545 to James Hales, serjeant-at-law (L. & P. xxi (2), 200 (41)). 

* British Museum Add, Ch. 36,454. 

7 P.R.O., Particulars for Grants (Augmentations), no. 235; of. D.K.R. ix, app. ii, 
186-7. 
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transaction was complete, but in the first year of his son’s reign 
the Protector and his co-executors of the late king’s will set about 
fulfilling Henry’s wishes. Accordingly, they made over to Cranmer 
a block of property consisting of the late priories of Arthington and 
Kirkstall (which now came to the archbishop for the second time), 
the churches of Whatton and Aslockton, Nottinghamshire, lately 
the property of Welbeck Abbey, and in the countryside of 
Cranmer’s childhood, the manor of Woodhall, Nottinghamshire, 
lately of Thomas Graye, esquire, and the advowson of Kingsnorth 
rectory, Kent, which also had been granted to the king the year 
before.! Later in 1547, a second block was granted to Cranmer, 
comprising the Lancashire churches of Whalley, Blackburn, and 
Rochdale, with their dependent chapels, lately of Whalley Abbey ; 
the rents of Littlebourne manor, Newland Grange and St. Laurence 
in Thanet, Kent, formerly of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury ; the 
manor of Snave, Kent, lately the property of Walter Hendley, 
attorney of augmentations ; Purley Meadows and Croydon Park, 
Surrey ; eighty acres of marshland called ‘ Maisendewe Brooks ’ 
in the Kentish parish of Rucking, lately of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Dover; the advowsons of three prebends in Canterbury 
Cathedral; and the advowsons of Little Mongeham, East- 
bridge, Hastingleigh, Minster in Thanet, and Northbourne 
with Sholden chapel, all in Kent; Coulsdon in Surrey; All 
Hallows the Great and Barking vicarage in London; and 
Towyn Meryon with dependent chapels in the diocese of Bangor.? 

Study of these changes shows that by the end of Henry VIII’s 
reign the archbishop’s bailiwicks of 1535 had been decimated. 
The bailiwicks of Aldington, Maidstone, Otford, Pagham, and 
South Malling had disappeared.? Only the bailiwick of Wingham, 
with its members extending northward and westward from 
Canterbury into the Isle of Thanet, remained substantially as it 
had been in formerdays. On the other hand, new lands had been 
passing to the see, some temporarily, others more permanently. 
It is not surprising that the receivers’ accounts which are extant 
for these years show changes in the administrative areas. The 
bailiwick of Croydon remained, for the archbishop had not lost 
that chief manor which the king had found too near the river for 
his liking. But under Croydon there came to be grouped, not 
only the ancient possessions of Lambeth and Waddon, which stil] 
belonged to Canterbury, but also some former monastic properties 


1DPE F 31. Arthington and Kirkstall were, however, granted to Cranmer 
et heredibus et assignatis, and did not account with the rest of the temporalities in the 
future. 

* DPE F 33; cf. LOM xiii (1), no. 21, and Strype, op. cit. ii. 674. 

The major part of South Malling bailiwick had been assured to Sir John Gage, 
K.G., &c., steward of the archbishop’s liberty, by Act of Parliament in 1543 (L. & P. 
xviii (1), 66 (29, 37)). 
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in the area, especially those of Malling Abbey. The bailiwick 
of Wingham, too, remained. With this, after 1540, the remnants 
of Aldington bailiwick were consolidated. The former monastic 
lands of Langdon, Dover, Bislington, St. Radegund’s, St. 
Sepulchre’s, and Horton, mostly concentrated in the extreme 
south-east of Kent, and which formed the bulk of the properties 
which the archbishop received in exchange during these years, 
were at first accounted for piecemeal by the farmers to whom they 
were leased ; from 1543 onwards they were committed to a special 
receiver (Christopher Nevynson), but about 1553 they were 
grouped under Nevynson as receiver-general for the new, large 
bailiwick of ‘Wingham and West Langdon ’, and so they remained 
until the final consolidation of the receivership. In mid-Kent 
the remnants of Maidstone bailiwick went with the newly-acquired 
lands in the area to form the bailiwick of Boughton. In Sussex 
the lands left to the see of Canterbury made up in the same way 
the bailiwick of Ringmer. 

This picture is necessarily simplified and generalized from an 
imperfect series of account-rolls..1 The re-arrangement of the 
bailiwicks was in any case only temporary, and the documents 
which remain show various experiments and attempts to find 
a satisfactory method of administering the new corpus of the 
temporalities. 

This method had been found by 1561 when a new series of 
account-rolls begins. From then until 1597, when the series 
ends, the Canterbury estates were no longer divided into baili- 
wicks for the purposes of administration and accounting, but were 
grouped together under a single receiver-general.? 

A question which might well be asked is whether any particular 
plan lay behind the grants of land which the archbishop received 
in compensation for his ancient estates.* To discover any plan 
of acquisition from the king’s point of view would be a large 
undertaking, and beyond the scope of this paper, though his 
rounding-off and enclosure of fine parks like that of Aldington 
may be noted. But by plotting on a map both the old and the 
new estates of the archbishopric, one or two interesting facts 
become obvious. The broad geographical changes seem to be as 
follows: during 1536-1538 the king gained the archbishop’s 
better lands in north Kent and Surrey, giving in return a great 
complex of monastic property in east and south-east Kent, 
especially in the marshland along the coast and ten miles inland 
between Deal and Dungeness. In 1540 the king acquired 


1 Lambeth Rolls, nos. 1369-71, 1373-7, LCM xiii (1), nos. 22, 18. 

2 Ibid. nos. 1401-26. 

? For several pertinent suggestions at this point I am indebted to Dr. R. W. 
Greaves. 
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Aldington, which was itself in this area and was the most valuable 
single bailiwick of the archbishopric, containing attractive park- 
land and the castle of Saltwood.! In return for this, the arch- 
bishop got a few more lands in E. Kent, such as Chislet manor, 
which would nicely supplement the former grant of Chislet Park, 
and a number of manors in mid-Kent, not far from the former 
bailiwick of Otford. Between 1542 and 1545 the king took all the 
archiepiscopal estates in southern Sussex, together with a few 
more in Surrey, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire, and for the time 
being the archbishop received little in exchange. The com- 
pensatory grants which came from Edward VI included a few 
more lands and rents in E. and S.E. Kent, and a number of 
advowsons, but consisted principally of monastic properties in 
Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. Some of these 
were evidently intended for Cranmer personally, and not for the 
see.2. By the time of Elizabeth, the archbishopric of Canterbury 
was deriving income from certain valuable rectories in Lancashire, 
and from the Surrey manors of Lambeth, Croydon, Waddon, and 
Selhurst, and from a number of impropriated rectories and tithes 
in various parts of Kent. But the overwhelming bulk of real 
property henceforward belonging to the see lay at the eastern and 
southern limits of Kent, round Canterbury and beyond, where 
weald gives place to marsh. 

One cannot say how nearly royal purposes were answered in 
these exchanges, nor even that there was a continuing royal 
purpose behind them. For the archbishop’s part, it looks 
simply as though he had parted with what he must and taken 
what he could. The only coherent gain was the grant of those 
half-dozen monasteries between Canterbury and Dover, but the 
effect was one of simplification on the map and consolidation 
in the account-rolls. 

The method of exchange can now be briefly considered. It 
will be noticed that the precise dates of the various transactions 
in the series have not been given in the foregoing summary. 
It has often been pointed out how difficult it is to indicate the 
exact day on which a transfer of land took place. Even 
if you can isolate and date the document of transfer, the ‘ vesting 
date ’ named in the document is probably some months earlier 
or later, and this again is no guarantee of when actual, historical 
seisin took place. Each of these exchanges was itself a more or 


1 A plan in the Public Record Office, belonging to the year 1 Elizabeth, shows an 
extensive and gracious parkland enclosed to the west of Aldington manor (Rentals & 
Surveys, Portf. 30, no. 31). 

* Le. the monastic property of Arthington and Kirkstall; see n. 1 on p. 28 above. 
Cranmer’s widow seems to have possessed the rectories of Aslockton and Whatton 
(Nichols, op. cit. p. 263 n.). 
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less long process and was embodied in its own series of documents, 
which illustrate the careful and prolix legality of the age. 
The preliminaries to an exchange were, of course, verbal, 
and are, therefore, obscure. We have glimpses of augmentations 
officials with commissions to ‘make sure of the bishop of 
Canterbury’s lands ’,? or riding to the archbishop with Cromwell’s 
letters about leases. The same men who were so busy in 
journeying about the countryside at the time of the dissolution 
were also taking the opportunity to size up and survey episcopal 
lands and to administer those which the king had already acquired. 
Walter Hendley, solicitor of the augmentations, was particularly 
active in this way in Kent,* and gained church possessions for 
himself in the same county.’ The king himself might simply 
write to the archbishop announcing his wish for a particular 
exchange to be carried out. As an example of how protracted the 
negotiations were, and of how property not vet acquired might 
be promised to another in advance, there is the case of Anthony 
St. Leger, who wrote to the king from Dublin in April 1545, 
saying that ‘Mr. Hennage declared to me, at my last attendance 
upon you, how good lord you were to me for the stewardship and 
keeping of Charing . . . then in communication for an exchange 
between you and my lord of Canterbury ’.”? St. Leger was in 
England between January and June 1544. But the archbishop’s 
letters patent granting Charing to the king were not issued until 
December 1545. 
The legal exchanges themselves were carried out according 
to the usual forms of conveyance.* For each transaction, 
apparently, an indenture was drawn up, in English, as a declara- 
tory document, and was followed within a few months, or even 
days, by royal and archiepiscopal letters patent in Latin, by 
which king and archbishop mutually confirmed what had taken 
place.* No charge was made by the royal Chancery for these 
deeds. 
Both the indentures and the letters patent by which property 
1 See Appendix for the table of these deeds. 
*L. & P. xii (2), 274. 8 Ibid. xiv (2), 29. 
4 Ibid. xiii (1), 195; xviii (2), 231. 5 Ibid. xix (2), 527 (9). 
® Ibid. xx (2), 909 (25). 7 Ibid. xx (1), 519. 
‘ eit forms of conveyance, see Holdsworth, History of English Law (1909), iii. 

* Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law to the time of Edward I (2nd edn.), 
ii. 83: the charter of feoffment, if there be one, will, at all events in the thirteenth century 
and thenceforward, be upon its face an evidentiary, not a dispositive, document. So, the 
indenture (of 30 June 1538) says: thys indenture . . . wytnessithe that it is agreid con- 
discended and fully concludid betwene the said parties . . . that the seid archebysshop 
- . « hathe barganyd and sold and by theis presents clerely barganythe and sellythe . . . , 
and the archbishop’s letters patent, or charter of feoffment (of 1 December 1537) says : 
Sciatis nos... dedisse concessisse et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse .. . 
ae 
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was made over to the king had to be legally attested by a royal 
representative as well as sealed and ratified by archbishop and 
cathedral. For this reason, those deeds which were to rest in the 
royal archives are subscribed with the capta et recognita clause. 
A royal commissary, usually an official of the augmentations, 
met the archbishop and the prior and convent, either together 
or separately, and took legal acknowledgement from them, 
noting the fact on the sealed instrument which he then bore off 
to London. So, for example, the indenture of 2 March 1540 
by which Cranmer granted Aldington to Henry VIII is subscribed 


Primo die Februarii anno xxxij Henrici regis nunc [1541] capta et 
recognita coram me Ricardo Rich . . . cancellario curie Augmen- 
tacionum revencionum corone domini regis et Waltero Hendle 
armigero attornato domini regis curie predicte, 


and duly signed Richardus Rich and Walter’ Hendle.' 

A surviving commission illustrates this process in detail.? 
In November 1546, when the archbishop granted the king the 
advowsons of Kingsnorth and Lyminge, Henry VIII gave to 
Peter Hayman and Richard Nevill, gentlemen,* power to receive 
the acknowledgements (potestatem .. . recipiendi cogniciones) 
which Cranmer should make before them of a certain writing 
by which he and the dean and chapter of Canterbury were to 
deliver to the king the advowsons of those rectories with their 
dependent chapels. They were to see 


. 8i scriptum illud sit factum [sic] ipsorum archiepiscopi ac decani 
et capituli, seu quocumque alio nomine vel nominibus censeantur, 
communi sigillo suo sigillatum ; et si iidem archiepiscopus ac decanus 
et capitulum, ut predictum est, scriptum in rotulis cancellarie nostre 
ut factum suum irrotulare voluerint necne. 


And the commission continues with precise instructions : 


Vobis conjunctim et divisim mandamus quod, ad ecclesiam cathed- 
ralem metropoliticam Cristi predictam personaliter accedentes, ipsos 
archiepiscopum ac decanum et capitulum in domo sua capitulari 
personaliter venire faciatis, cogniciones suas super scriptum predictum 
recipiatis. Et cum eas recepitis, nos inde ac de die quo eciam re- 
ceperitis in cancellariam nostram predictam sub sigillis vestris 
distincte et aperte sine dilacione reddatis certiores, scriptum predictum 
nobis remittentes irrotulandum unacum presentibus. 


This commission is duly endorsed with the commissioners’ signed 
and sealed report which says that they carried out these instruc- 
tions on 25 November and at once sent the writing so confirmed 
to be enrolled in chancery. The archbishop’s letters patent are 


1 DPE A ld4a. ? British Museum, Add. Ch. 36,454 (19 Nov. 1546). 
3 Hayman and Nevill were both high estate officials of the archbishop, and Hayman 
was also a gentleman of the royal bedchamber. 
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also attested and countersigned by Hayman and Nevill to the 
same effect. 

Apart from the common forms of conveyance, the exchanges 
between Cranmer and the king were generally made subject to 
certain particular conditions which are specified in the texts. 

First, the relevant muniments were habitually sold together 
with the lands, and had to be delivered by a given date to the 
archbishop or to the court of augmentations as the case might 
be. The indentures were considered sufficient warrant for estate 
officials to hand over these documents to the new owner,! but 
perfect and orderly sets of rentals were doubtless not always 
forthcoming, and in any case it was sometimes convenient to 
make new ones. Most of the medieval bailiwick of Pagham, for 
example, was granted to Henry VIII in 1542, and a valor of 
these lands, made in the same year and briefly setting out in 
English the annual rents and profits which were to be expected 
from, it, was filed among the royal records. The cost of making 
a new rental like this was, sometimes at least, borne by the arch- 
bishop.* 

Secondly, a rent was normally reserved to the king on lands 
granted or exchanged by him to the archbishop, and was to be 
paid to the treasurer of the court of augmentations in lieu of the 
statutory annual tenth payable to the court of first fruits and 
tenths. 

Thirdly, the king habitually granted to the archbishop in his 
new lands the franchises and liberties which he had enjoyed in the 
old ones. 

The last stage in the transfer of land was the attornment of 
the tenants, by which they acknowledged their new lord. The 
attornment was necessary to complete the transaction.* So, for 
instance, Walter Hendley wrote to Cromwell on 1 February 
1538 to say that he had by the king’s command been at Otford, 
Knole, and Maidstone, where the archbishop had had courts, and 
whither Hendley had been sent ‘ to declare the exchange between 
the archbishop and the king’. There the tenants were attorned 
and, wrote Hendley, ‘ did fealty with a right good will: never 
were so many tenants seen at the courts’. The exchanges 
evidently caused some stir in the local communities.® 

It would be satisfactory to conclude by showing how the 


1E.g. DPE F 3la. 2 P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, no. 844. 

* Expenses at Wingham in 1547: in denariis per Petrum Heyman armigerum 
supervisorem domini solutis dominis auditoribus et clericis cancellarie curie Augment’ 
pro valoribus et particularibus confectis de excambio domins archiepiscopi unacum viij li. 
per ipsum supervisorem petitis pro custibus suis equitan’ diversis vicibus usque civitatem 
London’ et ibidem existen’ circa sectam dicti excambii hoc anno... 
viijd. (Lambeth Roll 1373). 

* Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. ii. 93. 5 L. & P. xiii (1), 195. 
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exchanges affected the income of the see of Canterbury, but the 
evidence does not allow this to be done with accuracy. For one 
thing, the receivers’ rolls which show the revenues of bailiwicks 
year by year are not a complete series. Further, those which 
remain show irregular fluctuations in the income: this is a 
common feature of medieval account-rolls and, even if the 
fluctuations can be explained, it makes any definite statement 
of landed value more or less arbitrary. It is also especially 
difficult to analyse the changes in the Canterbury income after 
1535 from, the accounts, because the medieval bailiwicks were not 
simply exchanged en bloc but were split up and reorganized bit 
by bit over a period of years. 

There is some information to be had, however, from general, 
but contemporary, statements. 

In 1535 the gross annual income of the seven medieval baili- 
wicks according to the Valor Ecclesiasticus was £3466 17s. 94d., 
the net (or ‘ clear ’) income £3005 18s. 8$d.1 

In 1546, a royal statement said that ‘ by reason of surrendre 
of divers manors and landes by the same Archebusshoppe to 
his Mat whereby the yerely revenews and possessions of the 
saide Archebusshopriche are not of so much yerely value as thei 
were before the same surrendres by the yerely somme of 
£277 1s. Od., that therefore the yerely extents of the possessions 
and revenues of the said Archebusshopriche shalbe accepted and 
taken at the summe of £2955 17s. 9d."2 This statement does 
not say whether gross or net income is in question, but it announces 
a fall of £277 1s. Od. in annual value since the exchanges began. 

In July, 1552, Cranmer complained to Cecil in a well-known 
letter that ‘. . . I have more care to live now as an archbishop 
than I had . . . to live like a scholar. I have not so much as I 
had within ten years past by £150 of certain rent, besides 
casualties ’.* His estimate of the decline in income compares 
well enough with the royal statement of six years before, and 
is substantially accurate. ' 

In the years after Cranmer’s death, whatever happened in 
other English bishoprics, the revenues of Canterbury seem to have 
suffered a further, but not drastic, decline. There is in the Record 
Office an interesting auditors’ declaration of the lands and 
possessions, in terms of money, belonging to Cardinal Pole, 
drawn up at Michaelmas 1558.4 The cardinal’s gross receipts for 
the previous financial year were over £7000, but these were inflated 


? According to my calculations from LCM xi. no. 89 (see p. 26, n. 1 above), the net 
income in 1422 was £3015 7s. 8}d. 


* P.R.O. Particulars for Grants (Augmentations), no. 235, last membrane. 
* Cranmer’s Letters, ii. 437-8. 


* State Papers, Domestic, Mary, vol. xiii. no. 67. 
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by a very large amount of arrears, by receipts from lands specially 
given to Pole for the term of his life, by an annual pension of £1000 
from the bishopric of Winchester, and by an annual payment 
from, the Royal Exchequer of £290 18s. 4d. ad perimplendum 
valorem predicti archiepiscopi Cantuar’ per annum. When the 
extraordinary items have been deducted, there remains a basic 
gross income of £3164 10s. 64d., or about £300 a year less than 
the corresponding figure in the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

Finally, the unified receivership of the Canterbury tem- 
poralities which began in Elizabeth’s first years has left its series 
of receiver’s rolls from which the annual income of the see can 
be extracted.1 In 1561 the gross income (without arrears) was 
£2588 6s. 63d.; in 1566, £2814 14s. 73d. There are fluctuations, 
but from then until 1597, when the series of rolls ends, the 
gross value of the see appears to stand between £2700 and £2900 
a year. 

Cranmer’s wistful comparison of his budget as archbishop 
with that of his scholar’s days may be viewed with sympathy by 
those who look back on the years when exhibitions supported 
them at the university. But when one considers the drastic 
schemes which Cromwell had in mind to make stipendiaries of all 
the bishops, or the reduction of bishops’ temporalities which 
Northumberland began to make,’ there seems little left but to 


endorse the reflexions of Ralph Morice in his retirement, that 
Providence had dealt gently with so rich a see in so unquiet a time. 


F. R. H. Du Bovutay. 


1 Lambeth Rolls, nos. 1401-26. 
2F. C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (1921), 112-14, 200-2. 





Public Opinion and the Railway 
Rates Question in 1886 


I 


N a recent number of this Revirw,! Mr. W. H. G. Armytage 
suggested a new interpretation of the political crisis of 1886. 
He contended that the Unionist defection from Gladstone was due 
not only to his adoption of home rule, but also to fears for the 
security of property, largely inspired by A. J. Mundella’s railway 
and canal traffic bill. This bill, he maintained, not only out- 
raged the ‘ ra."way interest ’ and drove directors and shareholders 
into the unionist camp, but also acted as one of the ‘ goads . . 
to stampede the propertied classes ’ into opposition to Gladstone. 
This interpretation seems to under-estimate some important 
factors. Mundella’s supporters were both numerous and well- 
organized ; the power and solidarity of the railway interest were 
frequently over-emphasized ; and the alarm of that interest was 
not generally shared by neutral opinion. It is the purpose of this 
article to adjust the perspective by examining these three points. 
The relation of the railways to other propertied interests 
was an exceptional one: all other producers, agricultural, 
mining and manufacturing alike, were their customers. In many 
areas a single railway had a monopoly of the inland carrying 
trade. As the J'imes wrote, 


c 


. . . They have become an Empire within an Empire, or, more 
properly, a number of Empires. . .. These great corporations have 
portioned out the country among them. In its own district each 
claims to be supreme, and is capable in point of fact of exercising 
almost supreme powers . . . to make or unmake a neighbourhood, 
to favour a firm or to ruin it, to forbid an industry or to give it 
an undue advantage... .’% 


The use of this immense power naturally provoked a host of 
disputes. 

The first. subject of conflict was the reclassification and revision 
of rates. Parliament had laid down maximum rates which each 
new railway might charge. Apart from the immense complications 
caused by railway amalgamations, these maxima were well above 


1 Ante, Ixv. 18-51. ® Loc. cit. p. 40. 34 January 1884, 
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the rates which could profitably be imposed on normal traffic, 
which therefore nearly all went at special rates. Simplifying 
legislation was admittedly urgent, but the railways and their 
customers could not agree on its purpose. Newspapers, committees 
and ministers might assure them that their interests were identical: 
but the traders meant to use the opportunity to drive down the 
general level of rates, while the companies were determined to 
recoup themselves elsewhere for any reductions that might be 
forced upon them. 

In the second place, the profusion of special rates led to a 
multitude of individual grievances, since preferential treatment by 
the companies was easy to arrange, and easier still to suspect. 
There was, moreover, a general complaint about preferences : for 
foreign goods were carried at rates substantially lower than those 
charged to the British farmer or manufacturer. The railways 
argued that if they put up these rates, the American beef or 
French hops would simply go by sea to London instead of being 
unloaded at Liverpool or Southampton ; the shipping companies 
might gain at the railways’ expense, but the farmer would not 
benefit. All British producers, however, agreed with the Aberdeen 
butchers that preferential rates for foreign goods were ‘a most 
unfair and unpatriotic proceeding, and unworthy of this the 
nineteenth century ’.1 

Thirdly, there was the problem of ‘terminals’. Originally, 
railway companies had been expected to provide only the track 
and, usually, the rolling stock ;* all services were to be supplied 
by the user or by go-between firms like Pickfords. When the 
companies undertook further tasks, they claimed to charge for 
them in addition to the maxima, and prolonged legal warfare 
followed. Traders admitted the legality of ‘service terminals’ 
(mainly loading and unloading), but denied any right to charge 
for the use of stations or sidings a sum often equal to the whole 
normal rate. To traders these were monstrous, illegal exactions, 
excessive in amount, and deliberately designed to obscure the 
simplicity of the law.® 

Political conclusions were drawn. As actual or potential 
monopolies, railways were regarded as an exception to the rules of 

1 Unanimous resolution reported in the Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 20 February 
-_—" Wills, J., delivering the judgement of the divisional court in the leading case 
on terminals, Hall v. London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Co.: ‘‘. . . This 
notion of the Railway being a highway for the common use of the public in the same 
sense that an ordinary highway is so was the starting point of English railway legis- 
lation. . . .’ Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, no. 10, August 1885, p. 2. Even 
private locomotives were envisaged in the early days. 

3 The maxima were fixed and known : but if terminal charges could be added to 


them which differed for each individual station, no one could hope to discover what 
he might legally be charged. 
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political economy ; as the Times wrote in the article quoted above, 
‘. . . State interference is not safely to be dispensed with in face 
of the gigantic forces which rgilway enterprise has called into 
being . . . the greatest force that has arisen in modern times 

*. The Railway Commission, set up in 1873, proved too weak 
to fulfil the hopes of its sponsors; and depression and falling 
prices made the discontent of traders acute. The report of a 
select committee in 1882 combined, with the still temporary status 
of the Railway Commission and with the agitation in the country, 
to make legislation inevitable. Traders hoped to obtain from it a 
strong and permanent Railway Commission, as informal and as 
little like a court as possible, with a locus standi for Chambers of 
Commerce, &c., and a strictly limited right of appeal—for railway 
companies were notoriously pertinacious litigants. Further, all 
traders wanted a compulsory reclassification and revision of rates," 
and a decision that terminals were included in the existing 
maxima; most, especially agriculturists, wanted preferential 
rates for foreign goods prohibited ; and many wanted legislation 
to encourage competition by canals, now largely railway-owned. 
The objectives of the companies were to perform the reclassifica- 
tion themselves, subject to challenge before a legal tribunal ; to 
retain preferential rates ; and to obtain the positive legalization 
of terminals, on which, until Hall’s case in 1885, the decisions of 
the courts had gone against them. 

Legislation was difficult in the 1880 parliament. Chamberlain 
did not produce a bill until 1884, and then was not prepared to 
press it against opposition; as both sides denounced it, this 
attempt failed. Next year, perhaps with his encouragement, the 
nine leading companies together introduced private bills to revise 
rates? and legalize terminals. Such a storm of protest was 
aroused that the government decided to oppose their second 
reading, and they were withdrawn. The struggle had forced 
both sides to organize. The Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Association, formed in 1882 to combat the railways in the courts, 
in parliament, and by advice to traders, secured its position after a 
precarious start by leading the opposition both to Chamberlain’s 


1 By revision, of course, they meant reduction. They also wanted lower rates 
for trainloads and truckloads, and the right to demand a through rate when the journey 
involved using more than one railway. In such cases one railway company was 
already entitled to demand a through rate from the other. 

2 Broadly, they proposed to abandon the inoperative maxima on long-distance 
goods but to secure and enforce increases on short-distance goods. 

3 Chamberlain told a deputation in 1885, ‘ the great difficulty I have experienced 
in this matter is to find any plenipotentiaries on each side with whom I might treat. 
I have had a great deal of difficulty in finding such plenipotentiaries on behalf of the 
railway companies, amongst whom there are diverse interests and conflicting opinions, 
but the difficulty has been enormously increased in dealing with the traders.’ (Bir- 
mingham Daily Post, 20 March 1885.) 
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and to the companies’ bills.1_ Against the latter, Lord Henniker 
organized an ad hoc committee of peers and M.P.s, which included 
representatives of the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations.2 On the other side, the Railway Companies’ 
Association was supplemented by an organization of share- 
holders created to fight Chamberlain’s bill.* 

Salisbury’s government had no time to legislate, but when 
Mundella went to the Board of Trade he found there ‘ the sixth and 
final draft of a revised Railway Bill which had been circulated 
to the late cabinet ’.4 This conservative draft was the foundation, 
in all important respects, of his own measure. Naturally, it was 
a compromise, and nine-tenths of its forty clauses were un- 
contentious. The traders got by no means all they wanted : 
the commission was strengthened, but so was its legal element ; 
they secured their locus standi, but appeals even to the lords were 
still sometimes to be permitted ; terminals were to be legalized, 
and sub-section 2 of clause 257 might allow many preferences 
hitherto illegal. On the other hand there was to be a compulsory 
revision of rates under clause 24,® and under clause 28 the board 
of trade might arbitrate in disputes between railways and traders. 
This was less than the deputation from Lord Henniker’s committee 
had asked of Mundella on 19 February,® but it was enough to 


1 The association claimed that out of 974 petitions presented against the companies’ 
bills, 379 were in the form recommended by it. (Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, 
no. 8, June 1885.) 

* Times, 27 February, 25 March and 9 July 1885. The committee was active 
until 1891 (vide infra. p.45, n. 7). It included 15 peers, 45 members of the house of 
commons dissolved in 1885 (29 conservatives and 16 liberals) and 45 who sat in the next 
house (18 conservatives and 27 liberals.) 

® The latter body had nothing to do with the Railway Shareholders’ Association led 
by Paine, the aim of which was to expose extravagant managements. The new body, 
later called the Railway Defence Association, included combative directors like Lord 
Brabourne and Sir Edward Watkin, but its raison d’etre was largely fear of compromise 
by the managements. Sir Edmund Beckett, later Lord Grimthorpe, told them in 
June 1884, ‘If they relied on railway chairmen or railway managers to fight their 
battles for them, they might be cheated, robbed and ruined’. (Times, 4 January 
and 6 June 1884.) * Hansard, 3rd series, vol. cecv. col. 455: 6 May 1886. 

5 Mundella told the Chambers of Commerce deputation that ‘ nearly every provision 
in the Bill that was operative as far as the railway companies were concerned was the 
provision of his predecessors.’ Times, 31 March 1886. When railway opposition 
developed Stanhope, the late president of the Board, wrote to the Times (2 April) 
denying that the cabinet had considered the bill : but his arguments were unconvincing 
(cf. Scotsman, 9 April) and on second reading he gave ‘ cordial support’. (Hansard, 
loc. cit. col. 395.) ® Times, 1 April 1886. 

7 It permitted preferential rates shown to be necessary in order to secure the traffic. 

® The companies were to propose new maxima, which the Board of Trade, subject to 
parliamentary approval, were to revise. 

® Times, 22 February 1886 (other papers 20th). This deputation was accompanied 
by one from the Lancashire and Cheshire Conference of Municipal Corporations, 
another organization created to fight the railway companies. 
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secure support for the second reading from all the leading traders’ 
associations.!_ The railways’ attitude was very different. They 
contended that parliament had no moral right to alter their maxima 
except by agreement, that clause 24 amounted to confiscation, 
that clause 28 gave the Board of Trade dangerous powers, and that 
a future of endless strife and uncertainty was opened up by the 
provision allowing any trader to complain of a particular rate 
as unreasonable.” 


II 


Powerful interests were behind Mundella : indeed if propertied 
interests were ‘ stampeded ’ at all by the bill, they seem to have 
stampeded in its favour. A fortnight before its introduction, on 
24 February, Mundella was the guest of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce at their annual dinner. His old ally Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson,*? now their president, proposed the toast of her 
majesty’s ministers, and declared, ‘. . . if it had fallen on the 
Chambers of Commerce to nominate the holder of the office their 
choice would have fallen on the present holder. (Cheers). . . 
they might expect great things from his administration at the 
Board of Trade, especially in regard to the settlement of the 
vexed question ‘of railway rates’. The Associated Chambers, 
to which sixty-five Chambers were now affiliated, gave full support 
to the bill: in addition thirty-four Chambers, including London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield, 
took individual action in support of it. They were joined by the 
Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, the Association of 
Trade Protection Societies of the United Kingdom,’ and twenty- 
six other organizations of traders and industrialists ranging from 
the Mining Association of Great Britain and the British Iron 


1They might, of course, press amendments in committee. Samuelson, leading 
the Chambers of Commerce deputation, called the bill ‘a large and statesmanlike 
measure, and satisfactory in its main provisions’. The Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Association, though critical of many details (cf. their Journal, no. 12, April 1886) 
issued a whip to M.P.s to support the second reading (minute book, p. 212); and their 
City meeting with Henniker in the chair, unanimously thanked Mundella for the bill 
and hoped it would be passed ‘ subject to the necessary modifications’. Cf. the views 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. (Times, 31 March, 6 April and 7 April 1886.) 

? The protest circulars and meetings of the companies were widely reported in the 
press at the end of March and beginning of April. Mundella, and indeed many traders’ 
leaders, were willing to drop the last-mentioned provision. Nor was clause 24 popular 
with all traders’ leaders : cf. infra, p. 44, n. 5. 

% A Middlesbrough ironmaster, Liberal M.P. for Banbury, where he was a manu- 
facturer of agricultural implements, and author of an influential report to the Associ- 
ated Chambers on railway rates. 

* Chamber of Commerce Journal, v. 49, 10 March 1886, supplement, p. 19. 

5 Its chairman, Alderman Bennett, was a leading railway supporter. Yet the 
association rejected even a mild amendment urging that the companies should not be 
“unnecessarily harassed’. (Manchester Guardian, 13 May 1886.) 
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Trades Association down to the Redditch Needle and Fish-hook 
Association.} 

Traders’ feeling ran high. At the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, E. Packard, moving the Ipswich resolu- 
tion demanding legislation, was applauded when he said.‘. . . The 
great object of the railway companies of England seemed to be 
to get the utmost fraction out of the manufacturer that his traffic 
was able to bear . . . was it not a fact that nine-tenths of the 
trade of the country was charged at a higher rate than was per- 
mitted by Act of Parliament? .. .’ though there was laughter 
and disapproval when he went on, ‘It would be said that the 
railway companies must pay dividends. He would ask whether 
there was a ‘“‘ must’ in the case at all.2...’ The charge that 
‘the railway interest was throttling the manufacturing interest ’ 
or operating ‘in such a way as really to stifle the trade of the 
country ’ is one that recurs constantly.® 

Some traders, indeed, in their exasperation with the railways 
were willing to go a great deal further than Mundella. There was 
no need to form a new party ‘ in order to advocate nationalization 
of the railways ; it was already favoured by prominent members 
of both the old parties. Among Conservatives they included 
Colonel E. S. Hill, ex-president of the Chamber of Shipping, Sir 
James Bain, president of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, and 


Alfred Hickman, the ironmaster; among Liberals, Jasper More, 


1 And from the hatmakers to the Midland timber merchants : in all seven national 
and eight local industrial organizations, and eleven local traders’ societies. Most of 
the organizations listed were represented at the three main deputations and meetings 
on 19 February, 30 March and 5 April. Many wanted the bill strengthened against 
the railways: only two, the Leeds and Manchester Chambers of Commerce, qualified 
their support by asking for pro-railway amendments (infra, p. 62, n. 4). Organiza- 
tions which asked for similar legislation in February have been assumed to approve the 
bill itself in March. 

2 Chamber of Commerce Journal, loc. cit. p. 12. 

3 E.g. Mr. Bedson to the Manchester Society of Engineers, Manchester Guardian, 
18 January 1886; Hon. F. Strutt, president of the Derby Chamber of Commerce, to 
the Associated Chambers, Journal, loc. cit. Cf. at the City meeting Charles Magniac, 
Liberal M.P. for North Beds. and first president of the London Chamber of Commerce : 
* It would soon be a question whether the business of the country should go on or stop’, 
and Alderman Harwood of Manchester: ‘If the present monopoly was allowed to 
exist, inland towns could not exist’. (Scotsman, 6 April 1886; verbatim report in 
Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, no. 13, May 1886.) For the attitude of Bir- 
mingham vide infra, pp. 64-5 ; cf. that of the Black Country deputation, which urged 
Mundella to bring the bill into operation earlier. ‘... Mr. Mundella thought all the 
time which had been allowed would be needed. Mr. Hickman did not think so... . 
Sir Thomas Farrer: The real question will be the fighting over it—Mr. Hingley : 
Well, then, the sooner we begin the better. . . .’ (Birmingham Daily Post, 25 March 
1886.) Hickman, an ironmaster’s son, was Conservative M.P. for West Wolver- 
hampton, ex-president of the local Chamber of Commerce, and on the councils of the 
Mining Association and Iron and Steel Institute. Hingley was Liberal (later Unionist) 
M.P. for North Worcestershire, and for 30 years was chairman of the South Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire Ironmasters’ Association. 


‘Cf. Mr. Armytage’s concluding sentence (Joc. cit. p. 51). 
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a great landlord and mineowner, and Theodore C. Taylor, the 
Batley woollen manufacturer and advocate of co-partnership ; 
their views were shared by men like Juggins, secretary of the Nut 
and Boltmakers’ Association, and J. L. Sayer, a leading Billings- 
gate merchant.1 These men were, of course, a minority, and 
nationalization was far from practical politics ;? but the very 
existence of such views in such quarters indicates how deep their 
distrust of the companies went. 

The agricultural interest felt equally strongly that, in the 
words of the president of the Staffordshire Chamber of Agri- 
culture, ‘ It would in the end be shown that the railways were made 
for man and not man for the railways ’.* Their particular griev- 
ance (shared however by many other industries, such as the iron 
trade) was preferential rates for foreign goods; on this they 
were absolutely unanimous. Mundella’s bill did not prohibit 
preferential rates: but it was supported as a step forward by the 
Central Chamber, the Scottish Chamber, both the English and the 
Scottish Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Club, the Agricultural 
Engineers’ Association, and many of their local affiliates. As the 
Manchester Guardian said, ‘ The movement against the railways 
has always been strongest on the side of the agricultural interest ’ 
—which goes far to explain the determination of Mundella’s 
conservative successors to revive and pass his bill.® 

Manufacturers and agriculturists were very well aware of 


1 Hill, who became president of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 1888, 
stood for South Bristol in 1885, and was elected there in 1886 ; Bain sat for White- 
haven 1891-92; Hickman was M.P. for West Wolverhampton, and More (later a 
Unionist) for Ludlow. For Hill’s views see Chamber of Commerce Journal, loc. cit. 
p. 13; for Bain’s, ibid. v. 51, 5 May 1886, p. 125; for Taylor’s, ibid. vi. 68, 5 October 
1887, supplement, p.9. For Hickman, D. L. Burn, Economic History of Steelmaking, 
p. 167, note ; for More (at the council of the Central Chamber of Agriculture) Times, 
7 April 1886 ; for Sayer, his letter in Times, 11 February 1887 ; for Juggins, whose 
support was only contingent, his address to the Walsall chainmakers, Birmingham 
Daily Post, 1 April 1886. 

? Sir Henry Lucy commented on a Mr. Watt, whose motion for state purchase of 
railways had been successful in the ballot, ‘ Possibly, in the privacy of his chamber, he 
had debated whether he could not ask the House to consider a cognate scheme for the 
building of a railway to the moon. The two projects had precisely equal bearing 
upon the practical business of the House of Commons.’ (Diary of the Salisbury 
Parliament, p. 62.) 

3 Manchester Guardian, 5 April 1886; cf. infra, pp. 61, 64, for similar comments 
by the Times and Daily Chronicle. 

‘Sir Richard Paget, Conservative M.P. for Wells and chairman of the railway 
rates committee of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, said so on the deputation of 
19 February, and reaffirmed it a year later (Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, no. 
24, p.2.) The secretary of the Central Chamber told the City meeting that he had had 
resolutions on the subject from a score of chambers. (Manchester Guardian, 6 April 
1886.) 

520 April 1886; cf. Thorold Rogers in the House (infra, p. 57, n. 3) and A. B. 
Thorburn in Chamber of Commerce Journal, vi. 64, 6 June 1887, p. 120. 

® Lord Stanley of Preston, Mundella’s successor, refused the companies’ request 
to postpone legislation pending an inquiry into preferential rates. Times, 21 Decem- 
ber 1886 ; and cf. infra, pp. 67 ff. 
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their common interest in this question. Chamber of Commerce 
spokesmen constantly sought to link farming grievances with their 
own.! Agricultural, trading and local government bodies were all 
represented on Lord Henniker’s Railway Rates Committee and at 
the City meeting on 5 April.2 Next day the council of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture met to receive a report on the bill. 
A letter was read from Samuelson, as president of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, proposing that the two organizations 
should unite to present joint amendments to the Board of Trade, 
and pointing out that Lord Henniker was to convene his committee 
once the bill was through second reading ; and Viscount Ebrington* 
successfully resisted attempts to insist on amendments which the 
traders might not accept, urging that ‘ disunion would put them 
in the hands of their opponents’. On 20 May, a fortnight after 
the second reading, Lord Henniker took the chair at a delegate 
conference at Great George Street, where his own committee, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce (who had convened the con- 
ference), the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Liberal county members’ 
committee 4 and the Birmingham and District Railway Rates 
Association were represented ; the amendments to be proposed 
in committee were discussed.’ Despite the interest the prime 
minister had shown in the second reading debate,* the bill never 


1‘ Mr. T. C. Taylor (Batley) referred to the enormous powers the railway companies 
had at present to injure the trade of any districts they thought fit, and quoted from 
the report of the Great Eastern Railway, in which the directors said they had used 
every endeavour to induce the farmers in the districts served by the company to 
cultivate in place of cereals, crops of potatoes and other vegetables for London and the 
adjacent markets. This power to influence the crops which might be produced, he 
contended was a bad one, and deserving their serious consideration.’ (Chamber of 
Commerce Journal, v. 49, 10 March 1886, supplement, p. 14. Cf. the Hon. F. Strutt’s 
speech, ibid. p. 12.) 

2 Supra, p. 40. The committee’s deputation of 19 February included represen- 
tatives of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Farmers’ Club, the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and the South Staffordshire Ironmasters’ Association, and was 
joined by those of the Lancashire and Cheshire Conference. Half-a-dozen chambers 
of agriculture, a dozen chambers of commerce and two dozen local authorities ‘were 
represented at the City meeting. (Manchester Guardian, 20 February, Times, 
22 February and 6 April 1886.) 

3 M.P. for Tavistock, a Whig, and already a prominent opponent of home,rule. 
In Paget’s absence, he presented the report of the railway rates committee of the 
council. Pickering Phipps, the chairman, a former Conservative M.P., and Sir 
Edward Birbeck, spokesman of the fishing industry and Conservative M.P. for East 
Norfolk, also insisted that they must keep in step with their allies: they won by 30 
votes to 8. (Times, Manchester Guardian, 7 April 1886.) 4 Infra, p. 47. 

5 The press were told that the amendments were agreed upon. (Times, 22 May.) 
But the minutes show that the conference first met on 18 May, when Samuelson 
proposed to jettison clause 24 in order to reach agreement with the companies : 
Henniker and J. W. Barclay had made a similar proposal at the City meeting. The 
conference adjourned until 20 May, when it became clear that Henniker’s own com- 
mittee, the two freighters’ associations and the Central Chamber of Agriculture were 
unwilling to accept the proposal. 

® According to the parliamentary correspondent of the Scotsman (7 May), he ‘ was 
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reached committee; it was delayed in the queue behind the 
crofters’ bill,’ and the defeat of home rule was fatal to it. But 
when a Railway Defence Association deputation told Mundella’s 
parliamentary secretary that they presumed the bill would now 
be dropped, he replied ‘that whatever government came in this 
bill would be taken up ’.? 

This list does not exhaust the support for the bill; towns as 
well as industries believed that the railways threatened their 
prosperity, and ciscriminated against their trade.* The ‘ parcel 
of aldermen and town clerks’, as Grimthorpe called them,‘ 
was aroused ; to the forces behind Mundella must be added the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Conference,’ and the Convention of Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs of Scotland ;* the corporation of the City of London,’ 
the Chelsea vestry and twenty-five town councils were represented 
at the City meeting on 5 April, and seven other authorities *® 
petitioned for the bill. 

Working class views were divided ; their interest in the bill 
was Only indirect, their real enthusiasm was reserved for F. A. 
Channing’s private member’s bill dealing with safety, and some 


constantly in and out of the House from five till half-past eight o’clock, listening as 
intently to the discussion as if no whisper of the Irish question had ever reached him ’. 
But contrast Birmingham Daily Post, 8 May. 

1 Mundella to the Associated Chambers of Commerce deputation on 30 March. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 9 June 1886. 

3 Cf. the complaints of the Midlands (infra, pp. 64-5) and of many Lancashire 
towns (Bosdin T. Leech in Manchester Guardian, 3 April 1886; ibid. 5 March, re- 
porting a meeting of the Rochdale town council). 

‘ Letter in Times, 14 August 1886. 

5 Alderman Harwood, introducing its deputation on 19 February, claimed that it 
represented thirty-two towns with an aggregate population of two million. 

* Eighty-one burghs adhered to the convention. (Glasgow Herald, 7 April 1886.) 

7 Mr. Armytage argues (pp. 38-9) that the City companies, since they owned railway 
shares, were seriously threatened by the bill. This did not prevent the corporation 
leading the opposition to the railways in 1885 (Times, 14 February 1885) and supporting 
Mundella now. And in 1889 the lord mayor organized the Mansion House Commitiee 
(Times, 27 July 1889) which brought many more local authorities into ‘‘ the combina- 
tion formed to battle with the combined Railway Companies in Parliament.” (David 
Howard, the chairman, at the last annual meeting of the Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Association on 7 December 1891: R.C.T.A. minute book, pp. 232-3.) But in 1891 Sir 
Robert Fowler, M.P. for the City, who had been lord mayor in 1885 and an original 
member of Lord Henniker’s committee, refused to ask the corporation to contribute 
to the funds of the Mansion House Association (as the committee had now become) 
because his City constituents were ‘ more railway than agricultural’. (M.H.A. minute 
book, p. 10.) The 1891 meeting of the R.C.T.A. unanimously agreed to amalgamate 
with the Mansion House Association, with which it already shared a secretary, Edwin 
Clements, a solicitor, and an office. Lord Henniker’s committee was absorbed in the 
same year, although it formally survived until 1902. The M.H.A. therefore now 
possesses the records of all three: and I am most grateful to its present president and 
secretary, Mr. W. H. Gaunt, J.P., and Mr. D. G. Sofio, for allowing me to use these 
records and for giving me every assistance. 

® These ranged geographically from the East Cowes local board to the Shetland 
commissioners of supply. Altogether 48 local authorities have been found which took 
individual action, as corporations or through their mayors. 
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railwaymen were won over by the companies to oppose Mundella.* 
However, the executive of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants declared for his bill, and so did two great trades councils, 
Birmingham * and Manchester and Salford. Among the M.P.s 
supporting Mundella were, in London those for North Paddington, 
North St. Pancras and West St. Pancras, and in the provinces 
the members for Crewe, Derby, Rugby and North Bucks (where 
Captain Verney’s Liberal vote came mainly from the L. & N.W.R. 
workers at Wolverton).® 

The parliamentary prowess of the railway companies was held 
in somewhat exaggerated respect by their opponents,‘ who were 
in the habit of frequently lamenting their own powerlessness.® 
Yet it was true 


‘, . . that there are plenty of well-founded grievances against the 
railways, and that the sufferers of grievances, well or ill-founded, 
are numerously represented in Parliament. Powerful as the railway 
interest is it has to deal, in the House of Commons, with a tribunal 
elected by constituencies in every one of which the predominating 
interest, with regard to railways, is that rates and fares should be 
as low as possible. .. . ’® 


These electoral opportunities had not been neglected. The 
Railway and Canal Traders’ Association had circulated a state- 
ment of traders’ grievances, a list of suggested questions to 
candidates on contentious issues such as termina!s and preferen- 
tial rates for foreign goods, and a list of all candidates in Great 
Britain holding railway directorships.’ Mundella himself told 
Lord Henniker’s deputation, ‘Every candidate in the recent 
election knew the significance the traders throughout the country 
attached to the matter’. In South Wales, for instance, it was 


1 Vide infra, p. 59. 

* Its decision was unanimous. The chairman said, ‘ All they demanded was fair 
play—that Parliament should give the British working man the chance of fighting the 
foreigner on level ground.’ (Birmingham Daily Post, 5 April 1886.) Cf. similar 
views at the Wolverhampton Trades Council (ibid. 19 February) and the resolution 
passed by the Old Hill ironworkers in favour of the bill (ibid. 10 April). 

3? On parliamentary supporters of the bill vide infra, p. 49. On North Bucks. 
8. B. James’ letter in Times, 15 October 1889. 

* Vide infra, p. 52. 

5 Cf. Chamber of Commerce Journal, iv. 43, September 1885, p. 227: ‘ The collective 
weakness of the trading class is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than in the House 
of Commons. Once within the walls of the Legislative Assembly, our business men 
appear to drop their connection with commercial questions. . . .” 

® Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 7 May 1886, explaining why the companies, after their 
violent agitation in the country, did not dare to divide the House on the mild resolution 
which they eventually proposed. 

7 Third annual report, p. 20. Similar activities were uncertaken in the 1886 
election. (Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, no. 14, July 1886, p. 1.) 

8 Daily News, 20 February 1886 ; Times, 22 February : the editorial comment in the 
former paper confirmed Mundella’s remark. Cf. also J. W. Barclay (on whom vide 
infra, p. 48, n. 4) on the same occasion : ‘ No subject was more generally considered 
than this at the General Election, for he thought that every member—whether 
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claimed that all the candidates had promised to support a bill 
satisfactory to traders.* 

Such pressure would naturally be felt most strongly in marginal 
constituencies. A category of members among whom a very 
high proportion held newly-won and precarious seats, was the 
group of Liberal county members. These had recently organized 
a committee,? which met weekly, and took an active interest in 
the problem of railway rates. It unanimously approved a 
memorial, carrying seventy-four signatures and forwarded to 
Gladstone on 18 March, insisting in the interests of their constit- 
uents on the ‘ urgent need ’ for reform of the land laws, for a new 
electoral registration law, and for ‘ the final settlement of the 
question of railway rates’. The prime minister replied on the 
22nd, holding out ‘ good hopes of legislation on one or more of the 
points raised’. The bill, especially its clauses on terminals and 
preferential. rates, was again discussed at the weekly meeting 
on 1 April, and members were urged to attend the Railway and 
Canal Traders’ Association meeting four days later. Next week, 
the 8th, another petition to Gladstone was drawn up, and it was 
sent to him on the 13th ; by that date it had obtained ninety-one 
Liberal and eight Conservative signatures. And on 22 May the 
committee was represented at Lord Henniker’s conference at Great 
George Street to co-ordinate the activities of the supporters of 
the bill.5 

Mr. Armytage has contrived to find in the petition of 8 April 
a demonstration in favour of the railways. He writes ° 


‘But though the Cabinet might not consider the umbrageous 
railway directors, the House of Commons did . . . after the debate, 
the liberal county members met together to draw up a petition to 
Gladstone urging him to allow full discussion of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill. Co-secretary and energizer of the project was W. C. 
Quilter, a railway director who had only been in the house for five 
months. 


‘ Quilter’s petition found no less than ninety-eight supporters within 
five days, among them W. Bickford Smith, chairman of the Helston 
Railway and Sir H. St. Aubyn,’? a director of the Plymouth, 


representing an agricultural or an urban constituency—had been invited to express 
his opinion upon it...’ (Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 20 February); and Miles 
MacInnes’ speech in 1888 (infra, p. 54, n. 1.) 

1H. Simons, solicitor to the Associated Colliery Owners of South Wales, at a 
Birmingham conference on the subject. (Times, Birmingham Daily Post, 25 September 
1885.) The Staffordshire Chamber of Agriculture questioned all candidates on this and 
other subjects, receiving 73 favourable and 8 doubtful replies. (Birmingham Daily 
Post, 25 January 1886.) 

2 Jasper More (supra, p. 42) was chairman, and W. C. Quilter (infra, p. 48) and 
Thomas Coote (not Cooke, as the Post says) were co-secretaries. (Ibid. 12 March 1886.) 

3 Times, 26 March 1886. * Manchester Guardian, 2 April 1886. 

5 Supra, p. 44. ® Loc. cit. pp. 32-3. 
7 His correct initial was J., which he is given, loc. cit. p. 40. 
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Devonport and South West Junction Railway. Well might Mundella 
acknowledge that he was “ the second most abused man in England ”’. 
On 19 April, Gladstone declared he would not forget “the interest 
displayed by so large a proportion of members.” ’ 


It is hard to see how this mistake came to be made. The 
petition, as Mr. Armytage says, was published with the rest of 
the correspondence in the Times, 20 April 1886. 1t consisted of a 
single sentence: ‘ The undersigned beg respectively to represent 
to the Prime Minister that much disappointment has been caused 
by the enforced postponement from time to time of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, and earnestly express a hope that the 
second reading will be taken on a day before Easter.’ The names 
of the signatories, also published on 20 April, are equally sig- 
nificant. No director of an important railway signed, but most 
of the leading supporters of the bill appear. Among the Liberal 
county members were thirty-four railway directors, and also 
thirty-four active supporters of Mundella.? Of the former group 
seven signed * and of the latter nineteen. In the two debates on 
the bill, thirteen backbenchers spoke in its favour: six of them 
were Liberal county members, and five of these signed. Among 
the eight Conservative signatories were Henry Chaplin, the 
champion of the country gentry ; Sir Richard Paget of the central 
Chamber of Agriculture ;5 Lionel Cohen, M.P. for North Padding- 
ton and a member of the Royal Commission on trade, * and J. G. 
Hubbard, M.P. for the City of London and for forty-six years a 
director of the Bank of England. At the other end of the social 
scale was George Howell, the former spokesman of the junta, now 
Libera] member for N.E. Bethnal Green : Charles Bradlaugh and 
Sir Edward Grey were among the Liberal signatories. 

Lastly, the position of the co-secretary, W. C. Quilter, member 
for Sudbury,’ deserves comment. According to Mr. Armytage he 
‘ was a stockbroker, a founder of the National Telegraph Company 
(where he had experience of state intervention) and director of 
two railway companies—the Central Wales and Caermarthen 

1 In view of Gladstone’s later statement about the course of business, the secretary’s 
covering letter amended ‘ before Easter ’ to ‘ at the earliest possible moment ’. 

2 Vide infra, pp. 49-50. 

3 Five of them were directors of local, and two of foreign lines. 

4 Besides Samuelson and Magniac, these were F. A. Channing (M.P. for East 
Northants, and promoter of the railway regulation bill dealing with safety); J. E. 
Johnson-Ferguson (Loughborough): and J. W. Barclay (Forfarshire), one of the most 
active leaders of the agitation, who was a merchant, shipowner and farmer, and chair- 
man of several colonization companies, including five land companies in the United 
States. The sixth, who did not sign, was Col. Salis-Schwabe (Middleton) on whom 
vide infra, p. 56, n. 3. 

5 Supra, p. 43,n.4. His Whig colleague Ebrington also signed. 

® Where, he claimed, every witness (except shipowners) complained of injustice by 
the railways. (Hansard, cccv, cols. 427-8. Cf. Times 24 April 1886.) 

7 Like the chairman, More, he became a Liberal Unionist. 
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Junction, and the Felixstowe\and Bawdsey Ferry ’.1 A very rich 
man (he died a millionaire in 1911), he had recently purchased a 
9000-acre estate at Bawdsey, and became a prominent cattle and 
pig breeder, president of the Suffolk horse society and vice- 
president of the Suffolk sheep society. His wealth, acres and 
position as a ‘highly respectable stockbroker’ had not saved 
him from being blackballed at the Reform Club a few weeks 
before, when the whigs made ‘a dead set against . . . those 
connected with trade’ ;? but his 13} miles of railway can hardly 
have been of much relative importance to him.* His attitude to 
Mundella’s bill, at any rate, is known; he attended the City 
meeting on 5 April, and spoke in favour of a resolution (carried 
unanimously) to stiffen the bill still further.‘ 

The parliamentary situation cannot be precisely assessed, 
since the railway interest did not divide against the second reading 
of the bill, which never reached committee. But a list can be 
compiled of M.P.s supporting the bill, with or without stiffening 
amendments : 5 they numbered 172. Geographically, they came 


1 Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide and Directory first mentions 
the Felixstowe line in its 1888 issue, stating (p. 92) that it was incorporated by an act 
of 23 May 1887, and was 3} miles long. In the 1886 issue Quilter appears as a 
director of the Welsh line only ; it was 13} miles long. 

2 Exeter Evening Post, 30 January 1886. 

3 An editorial in the Birmingham Daily Post, 2 February 1886, throws light on the 
attitude to the railways of Quilter’s agricultural neighbours (and constituents) : 
‘, . . the latest . . . champion of the oppressed traders in their uprising against 
railway tyranny is none other than Mr Stannope, the outgoing President of the 
Board of Trade . . . at the annual dinner of the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture, 
Mr. StaNHOPE remarked that wherever he went, in town or country, he was met by a 
general outcry against the charges and administration of the railway companies . . . 
a Colchester farmer, replying to his enquiry as to the cost of sending sheep by rail to 
London, replied, ‘ They do not go by the Great Eastern Railway. I send them over 
to Rotterdam and they come back to London by sea.’ . . .” 

* Times, 6 April 1886. His co-secretary, Thomas Coote, M.P. for South Hunts, 
also attended and spoke. 

5 Three of them, B. Armitage, J. F. Hutton and Isaac Hoyle, attended the meeting 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce which decided to support the bill subject 
to mild pro-railway amendments (infra, p. 62, n. 4). One member of Lord Henniker’s 
committee has been omitted from the 172: Viscount Folkestone, Conservative M.P. 
for Enfield, the eldest son of the earl of Radnor, a great landlord in London and the 
south. Though a director of the South-Eastern Railway, Folkestone had joined the 
committee on its formation, and remained a member; but in 1886 his attitude seems 
to have been satisfactory to the Railway Defence Association. (Times, 27 May 1886.) 

® With ten exceptions these M.P.s were either members of Lord Henniker’s com- 
mittee, signatories of the Liberal county members’ petition, speakers in favour of the 
bill in the house of commons, or present at one of the main demonstrations in its 
support—the deputations to Mundella on 19 February and 30 March, and the City 
meeting on 5 April. Names have been obtained from the records of Lord Henniker’s 
committee and of the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, and from the Times 
reports : a few other names appear in the Manchester Guardian for all three meetings 
and, for the City meeting, in the Daily Telegraph, Birmingham Daily Post, Scotsman 
and Daily Chronicle. Many names, of course, appear on more than one occasion. 
Of the other ten, four joined a Black Country deputation to Mundella (Times, 25 
March 1886) together with their more active brethren, Alfred Hickman and Benjamin 
Hingley (supra, p. 42, n. 3). B. Armitage, Sir G. Baden-Powell and Gerald Balfour 
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mainly from the western ! and the eastern ? counties of England ; 
professionally they were a cross-section of the House ; ® politically, 
they included forty-six Conservatives, two Irish Nationalists and 
124 Liberals * of whom ninety voted for home rule, thirty voted 
against, and four walked out of the House. The total Liberal 
vote was 228 for, and ninety-four against :*® so that Mundella’s 
known supporters included 39 per cent. of the Gladstonians 
(90 out of 228) and 32 per cent. of the Liberal Unionists (30 out 
of 94). There is not much indication here that Unionists were 
men who particularly abhorred legislation like Mundella’s. 


Ill 


The railway companies were able to muster against the bill 
one of the strongest single pressure-groups in parliament. On 
1 April, a week after Chamberlain and Trevelyan resigned and a 
week before Gladstone introduced the home rule bill, when the 


spoke respectively at meetings of the Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds Chambers of 
Commerce. (Manchester Guardian, 1 May 1886; Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
v. 50, 5 April 1886, p. 100 ; ibid., v. 49, 10 March 1886, pp. 70-1.) A. Staveley Hill 
spoke in a Commons debate on a private Midland railway bill (Hansard, 9 March 1886, 
3rd ser. ccciii, col. 287-8); Sir John Kennaway to a deputation of constituents 
(Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post, 7 April); and Provost Sturrock attended the Iron 
Trades’ deputation (Glasgow Herald, 17 April). 

1 Twenty-three M.P.s out of fifty in Lancashire (less Liverpool), and fifty-two out 
of 107 in Cheshire, Derby, Staffs., Shropshire and Hereford (where they included seven 
of the eight members), Worcester, Glos. and the five south-western counties. For 
Chamberlain’s region vide infra, pp. 64-5. 

2 East of (including) Hunts, Beds, and Herts: twenty M.P.s out of forty-two. 
In Aberdeen, Kincardine and Forfar they had five out of seven. 

3 Somewhat arbitrarily assigning each member to a single occupation there were: 
forty-four sons of peers, landowners and officers, and thirty-sight from the main 
professions (mostly barristers and ‘ gentlemen ’ by origin) ; forty-two manufacturers 
and mineowners (twenty in the coal and iron trades) and twenty-nine engaged in 
finance and trade; thirteen local merchants, farmers and bankers, three workers, 
one clerk (Bradlaugh) and two not accounted for. The main sources used were: 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, the Directory of Directors (all 1886 editions) ; John Bateman, 
Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland (Harrison, London, 1879 edn.), and 
the Times biographies of candidates (24 November to 9 December 1885, and 25 and 
30 June 1886). 

“Tf those who signed the Liberal petition, but took no other action in support 
of the bill are excluded, the party strengths become: Conservatives forty-two, Irish 
two, Liberals sixty-seven : a Conservative-Liberal ratio of nearly 2 : 3, compared with 
3:4 in the House as a whole. 

5 Of these four, Hingley (supra, p. 42, n. 3) fought the election as a Unionist, H. 
Cozens-Hardy and P. M‘Lagan as Gladstonians ; J. H. Blades abandoned politics. The 
thirty who voted against the bill included W. Jacks, M.P. for Leith, who was reported 
in the Times (30 June) to be standing as a Gladstonian, was nominated as a 
Unionist, and precipitately withdrew when Gladstone himself was brought in to con- 
test the seat. 

® The ninety-four include Sir Edward Watkin, M.P. for Hythe and a leader of the 
railway interest : the Times in its analysis of the division treated him as an independent 
but subsequently as a Liberal Unionist. Eleven Liberals did not vote (the speaker, 
four sick and six who abstained): two of them went Gladstonian, five retired, and six 
went Unionist (Hingley, Speaker Peel, C. P. Villiers of the corn law debates, and H. A. 
Bass). 
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political crisis was reaching its peak, the Birmingham Daily Post 
leader-writer could declare, ‘ The counter-movement of the Rail- 
way Companies against the proposed legislation in the interest 
of traders is now in full swing, and the strife of politics is likely 
to be drowned for a time in the fiercer conflict of vested with 
public interests. .. .’1 The parliamentary power of the com- 
panies was indeed—in more senses than one—almost legendary.” 
They were described as‘. . . the most powerful monopoly in the 
country—a monopoly which has scores of representatives in both 
Houses of Parliament ...’* and it was pointed out that, 
‘,. . . Being pecuniarily interested is not a bar at Westminster, 
like it is in our municipal parliament. Hence the railway 
companies fill their directorate with peers and M.P.s who can 
be most useful in fighting parliamentary bills and influencing 
their colleagues. . . .. One shareholder gave their number as 
153 (in the two houses combined) and reassured himself that con- 
fiscation was impossible.’ From the other side, James Duncan, 
chairman of the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association,* wrote 
to the Times after the defeat of home rule, 


‘ There were about 70 railway chairmen and directors in the Parlia- 
ment [lately dissolved, and nearly 130 in the previous Parliament, 
who as a general rule voted together upon any questions affecting 
railway companies. The number in the present Parliament will not, 
I think, exceed 30. In making this calculation the names of those 
who have supported the trading interests are excluded.’ ? 


Their power was a matter of constant complaint at meetings of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce.*® 


1Cf. the declaration of Wilson Lloyd, M.P., that this matter was ‘far more im- 
portant than the Irish question’. (Infra, p. 65.) 

2 Cf. Times, 7 May 1886: ‘. . . The railway interest is very strong in Parliament 
and is very well able to take care of itself.’ Birmingham Daily Post, 26 March 1886 : 
‘The railway companies ... are already organizing their immense forces for a 
vigorous opposition. The country has had . . . experience of the influences which 
the united companies can bring to bear . . . when we consider the combined strength 
of the railway companies, in and out of Parliament, it is clear that the trading in- 
terests will be called upon to give Ministers all the support in their power . . . who- 
ever imagines that it is going to be done easily will soon discover his mistake.’ Cf. 
also Scotsman, 13 March: Times, 27 March: Globe, 1 April; but contrast Times, 
4 January 1884:‘... They (railway shareholders) are beset by enemies on every 
side, so much so, indeed, that it is hard to discover in what quarter they may look 
to find friends. . . .” 3 Scotsman, 9 April 1886. 

* Bosdin T. Leech, later mayor of Manchester. (Manchester Guardian, 23 February 
1886.) 5 At the South Eastern railway protest meeting. (Times, 2 April.) 

® He was also chairman of the London Sugar Refiners’ Association. 

? Times, 17 August 1886. The Manchester Guardian (8 March) quoted the opinion 
that three-quarters of the house of commons were pecuniarily interested in railways. 

§ Cf. J. W. Tonks of Birmingham at the 1887 meeting : ‘ The voting power of the 
railways was very great in the House of Commons. It was a power continuously used 
either by the directors or shareholders, who happened to be Members of Parliament ; 
and no doubt gentlemen whose business profits enabled them to invest largely in 
railways were often disposed to set their personal interests against those of manu- 
facturers. . . .’ (Chamber of Commerce Journal, vi. 61, 5 March 1887, supplement, 
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In all this propaganda, however, there was an element of 
myth. Each interest convinced itself that its opponents, though 
their contribution to the national welfare was so much less than 
its own, had contrived to secure a disproportionate share of 
political power. But it is fortunately possible to assess with some 
precision the real parliamentary strength of the railway directors 
(though not of the shareholders). Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, 
Shareholders’ Guide and Directory, published annually, printed 
both a list of all railway directors, and a separate list of those 
among them who were members of either house of parliament. 
In 1886 this list included eighty-four M.P.s and forty-six peers : 
three more M.P.s were directors of rolling-stock companies, and 
one M.P. and one peer were directors of canal companies.1 Two 
M.P.s were omitted in error ;? the total number of M.P.s who 
were directors of railway or auxiliary companies at the opening 
of the year 1886 was thus ninety. 

These ninety did not, however—as so many of their critics 
alleged—form a solid block. They fell into two equal groups. 
Thirteen were directors only of railways abroad, and therefore 
had no interest in the fate of British railway rates.* Another 
thirty-one held only a single directorate each, and that in a local 
line. Including with these the one canal director, they formed a 
group whose main interests lay outside, and probably conflicted 


with their railway interests, and who were therefore quite likely 
to support Mundella. Twenty-four were either manufacturers, 


p. 4.) G. Lester of North Staffordshire in 1888: ‘The railway interest permeated 
the House of Lords, the House of Commons, Chambers of Commerce, and monied 
trustees. Forty-one years ago England was sold into railway hands, and what was the 
bill ?. Eight hundred million pounds, on which an annual interest charge of thirty- 
two million pounds was paid... .’ (Ibid. vii. 73, 5 March 1888, supplement, p. 12.) 
Alfred Baldwin of Kidderminster (father of the prime minister) at a conference at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham: ‘. . . It did not matter what the politics of a member 
might be, but if he was a railway director he was certain to give a solid vote in the 
railway interest. If, therefore, they were to combat that sort of thing it could only 
be done by unity among the trading classes. (Hear, hear.) They must support Lord 
Henniker’s committee, and work unitedly to beat the railway companies. (Hear, 
hear.)’ (Birmingham Daily Post, 25 September 1885.) 

1 Bradshaw also lists F. T. Mappin, M.P., as a canal director : but he was included 
already as a director of the Midland railway. For 1885 the figures are 108 M.P.s and 
forty-five peers, plus six and one who were directors of ‘auxiliaries’: for 1887, 
seventy-nine M.P.s and fifty peers, plus five and one : for 1888, seventy-eight M.P.s 
and fifty-four peers, plus four and two. They show little evidence for the sharp 
decline of the railway interest alleged by James Duncan. 

2W. Bickford Smith, M.P. for Truro, and J. H. Puleston, M.P. for Devonport. 
The former was chairman of the Helston railway and, as Mr. Armytage says, appears 
in Bradshaw, but not as an M.P. The latter, according to the Directory of Directors, 
was chairman of the Easton and Church Hope railway : its directors are not given in 
Bradshaw for 1886. Both duly appear, however, in 1887 along with twenty-one other 
M.P.s not listed in 1886 : nineteen new members, and two directors of new companies. — 

8’ When Mundella returned to the board of trade in 1892, he had for two years been 
chairman of the Mexican Southern Railway (Boase, Modern English Biography, vi. 
263): this did not make him any friendlier to the British companies. 
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like Alfred Hickman ! or C. J. Valentine,? or great landowners, 
like W. C. Quilter * or Sir J. St. Aubyn‘; and in twenty-two 
cases their railway was in the vicinity of their factory or estates. 
Of the forty-five directors so far discussed, sixteen are known 
supporters of the bill : six directors of foreign railways, nine of local 
lines and Peter Rylands, the canal director.5 The situation in 
the lords was even more anomalous. For the two leading 
opponents of the railways were both railway directors,* while the 
most active spokesmen for the companies were two railway 
lawyers and shareholders, Lords Grimthorpe and Bramwell, who 


were not then directors. 

The real core of the railway interest in the commons was thus 
only half the total number at most. Of these forty-five only a 
fifth were great landowners (compared with half the thirty-one 
directors of local lines). But barely a dozen were interested 
exclusively, or even predominantly in railways: eighteen were 
manufacturers, or concerned in a series of local businesses of which 
railways were only one—half of them in coal, iron or metals.’ 

1 Supra, p. 42,n.3. Hickman’s railway was the Midland & Central Wales Junction 
(384 miles long). 

2 Valentine, a Workington ironmaster, who was a member of Lord Henniker’s 
committee, attended the City meeting on 5 April and the iron trade’s deputation to 
Mundella on the 16th. He was a director of the Cleator & Workington Junction 
Railway (214 miles), and Conservative M.P. for Cockermouth. Three of his colleagues 
in the railway company had already held the same seat: the chairman, William 
Fletcher, as a Liberal in 1879-80; the solicitor, Edward Waugh, also as a Liberal, 
from 1880-5 ; and another director, Major Andrew Green-Thompson, as a Conservative, 
had won a by-election in 1868. His Liberal opponent was Fletcher’s brother Isaac, 
who won the seat at the general election of 1868 and retained it until his death in 
1879 ; these political opponents set together on the board of another local line, the 
Cockermouth, Keswick & Penrith. 

3 Supra, p.48. H. L. Mulholland and Col. Nolan appear in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
other landowners (or their fathers) in Bateman’s Great Landowners, for which the 
‘ qualification ’ was 2000 acres and £2000 a year in 1879. 

* St. Aubyn was Liberal (later Unionist) member for St. Ives, owned 6600 acres in 
Devon and Cornwall, and was a director of the Plymouth, Devonport & South West 
Junction (28} miles). 

5 Rylands was concerned in Pearson & Knowles’ Coal & Iron Co. at Warrington : 
he attended the City meeting and, like St. Aubyn, signed the Liberal petition. He was 
a director of the Bridgewater canal, Liberal (later Unionist) M.P. for Burnley, and 
author of The Mission of the Church, 1845, and The Pulpit and the People, 1847. 

* Henniker, chairman of the Railway Rates Committee and leader of the agitation 
in the country, was a director of the Mellis & Eye Railway ; the earl of Jersey, future 
president of the Central Chamber of Agriculture and leader of the parliamentary 
attack on preferential rates for foreign goods, was chairman of the Rhondda & Swansea 
Bay. Mr. Armytage (loc. cit. p. 27) quotes this as a line particularly hard hit by 
Mundella’s bill: yet ite chairman had joined the 19 February deputation, and 
another director, Sir Hussey Vivian, had led the South Wales opposition to the com- 
panies in 1885. 

7 The attitude of the genuine ‘ member for the railways ’ is well put by Sir Daniel 
Gooch, then chairman of the Great Western, in a letter to Disraeli on 23 October 1868. 
(Hughenden MSS.): ‘. . . Personally I have no wish to bein Parliament. My work 
as Chairman of this Company is as much as I ought to have on my hands but I feel 
the Railway Company should have as one of the Members for Cricklade one who will 
give his attention to their Interest. The 1200 votes of our own men, chiefly liberals— 
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Only two of these forty-five appear to have taken the traders’ 
side in 1886.1 

Given these divisions within the railway interest, it would be 
surprising to find its members revolting en masse against Gladstone 
owing to their resentment against Mundella’s bill. Nor did they 
do so. The home rule division occurred on 8 June; by that date 
their numbers had dropped to eighty-nine *—forty Conservatives, 
two Irish Nationalists and forty-seven Liberals, of whom twenty- 
four voted for and twenty-three against the second reading. Of 
the twenty-five Liberals to whom railway interests might be of 
real importance, twelve went with Gladstone and _ thirteen 
against him. Thus half the Liberal railway directors turned 


would always command one seat in the liberal Interest, and I believe the Liberals 
would be content to have only one seat if I was the Conservative to hold the other, in 
the Railway Interest. . . .’ Nor did members with other interests invariably find 
them conflicting ; in 1883 the Midland, of which Sir M. A. Bass, M.P., was a director, 
had to be legally restrained from granting preferential rates to the brewers of Burton. 
(Second Annual Report of the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, p. 7.) 

1'W. C. Brocklehurst and Miles MacInnes. The first was Liberal M.P. for Maccles- 
field, president of the local Chamber of Commerce, and head of the great family silk 
firm ; most of the estates, however (over 5000 acres), had gone to his younger brother. 
(Burke’s Landed Gentry, 7th edn. p. 215, and Bateman, op. cit. p. 55.) In the Scotsman 
and (disguised as ‘ W. C. Brocklebank ’) in the Daily Chronicle he is reported to have 
attended the City meeting on 5 April; its resolutions were all unanimous. He was a 
director of the L. & N.W.R., as was Miles MacInnes, the Liberal M.P. for Hexham, who 
also attended the City meeting. (Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, no. 13, May 
1886, p. 2.) MacInnes was a landowner, and was well aware of the strength of 
constituency feeling: cf. his speech in 1888, defending preferential rates: ‘. . . (Sir 
E. Birbeck) had said that they would hear a great deal about this question at the next 
Election if it were not soon settled. They all of them knew that, and he himself 
(Mr. MacInnes) had frequently had to deal with this subject as a Railway Director 
before his constituents. He knew that, if he were thinking only of the next General 
Election, he would not say much about this Undue Preference Clause. . . .’ (Hansard, 
3rd ser., cecxxv, col. 1904; 10 May 1888.) On the position of Viscount Folkestone, vide 
supra, p. 49,n.5. A fourth from this group of forty-five, H. H. Fowler, a director of the 
Railway Rolling Stock Co. and a large railway shareholder, had nevertheless been active 
in the traders’ opposition to Chamberlain’s bill in 1884. (Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Journal, no. 5, September 1884, p. 3.) 

2 Three directors were out of the House: Lord Richard Grosvenor (Flintshire), 
Gladstone’s chief whip and a director of the L. & N.W.R., had taken a peerage, David 
Duncan (Barrow) was unseated, and §. Williamson lost his seat, on a scrutiny, by 
two votes. He had contested St. Andrews as a disestablishment Liberal against 
Sir R. Anstruther, another Liberal, and they had tied ; both were seated temporarily 
until the scrutiny settled the matter. Both Duncan and Williamson were Liverpool 
merchants with South American interests, among which were Chilean railways. 
No railway directors had come in at by-elections ; but A. G. Kitching (Liberal, later 
Unionist M.P.for Maldon) had become a director of the Mersey, and Sir Charles Tennant 
(Liberal M.P. for Peebles) of the North British. A possible third is Peter Sturrock, 
Conservative M.P. for Kilmarnock, but I have failed to find the date at which he 
joined the board of the Girvan and Portpatrick Joint. He was a supporter of Mundella’s 
bill. None of these three sat in the next parliament: Sturrock lost his seat to 
Williamson. 

* Sir Edward Watkin is counted among the twenty-three Unionists. But five of 
them are known to have been supporters of Mundella (infra, p. 55, n. 2.) 

4 Of the great companies, four had more than one Liberal M.P. on their boards : 
the G.W.P.. had two, the L. & N.W. three, the N.E. three and the Midland four. 
In no case did they all vote in the same lobby. 
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Unionist on 8 June, while only 29 per cent. of the whole parlia- 
mentary party did so (26 per cent. of the party omitting railway 
directors). There is a substantial difference here, and it is 
possible that within the sphere of the ‘ interest ’ itself, the railway 
and canal traffic bill did exercise some effect in bringing the 
government down. 

This conclusion cannot, however, be drawn with certainty. 
For among the twenty-three directors who voted against home 
rule were a dozen who had already failed to support Gladstone on 
the occasion of Collings’ amendment on 26 January.! Two of these 
were Radical absentees, possibly ill rather than disaffected, but 
it seems likely that the remainder were making a political 
demonstration. Moreover, of the eleven who did vote for 
Collings, four are known to have supported Mundella’s bill,? 
while a fifth, the marquis of Stafford, was, as Mr. Armytage says, 
clearly opposed to home rule as a whig rather than as a railway 
director. Thus the probable number of Unionists won over by the 
railway bill seems limited to eight—the remaining six supporters 
of Collings’ amendment, and the two Radical absentees on that 
occasion. None belonged to the group of directors whose railway 
interests were merely nominal, but in only four cases were they 
substantial.* 

The above figures differ from those given by Mr. Armytage, 
who found twenty-six railway directors among the Liberal 
Unionists, not counting Sir Edward Watkin. He lists six on 
page 39 as ‘whigs before they were railway directors’, and 
nineteen on page 40 as ‘more specifically of the railway 
interest.’ Of the first six, three duly appear-in Bradshaw,‘ but 


1 J. Corbett, D. Davies, A. H. G. Grey and Sir J. St. Aubyn voted against the amend- 
ment ; Lord Edward Cavendish, G. W. Hastings, H. C. Howard, C. R. M. Talbot, Sir 
Hussey Vivian. Sir Edward Watkin, H. Wiggin and H. Robertson were absent un- 
paired. When Chamberlain came to classify the rebellious Liberals after the home 
rule division, he counted all these as whigs except the last two. 

2W. Bickford Smith, R. T. Gurdon, W. C. Quilter and P. Rylands. Sir J. St. 
Aubyn both opposed Collings and supported Mundella. 

* With Sir A. Fairbairn (Great Northern and three other lines), Sir H. Meysey- 
Thompson (North Eastern and two others), H. Wiggin (Midland) and H. Robertson 
(five lines in the North Wales area) there is no doubt about the importance of their 
railway interests. These appear more dubious in the cases of Sir G. Macpherson Grant, 
owner of 125,000 acres in the Highlands and director of the Highland railway; of 
A. G. Kitching, a stockbroker, director of the Mersey line, and an active shareholder 
in several companies ; and of Sir J. J. Jenkins, a Swansea business man who was 
chairman of the Lianelly & Mynydd Mawr, and deputy chairman of the Rhondda & 
Swansea Bay—of which the chairman, Jersey, was a supporter of Mundella. (Supra, 
p-. 53, n. 6.) Lastly, Alderman Powell Williams was a director of a rolling stock 
company as well as of a colliery: but his attitude towards home rule is sufficiently 
explained by his personal devotion to Chamberlain. 

‘A. H. G. Grey, Lord E. Cavendish, and the marquis of Stafford. But Mr. 
Armytage makes Stafford a director of the Highland railway, where he does not appear 
in Bradshaw until 1889—though his father, the duke of Sutherland, was on the board 
throughout the period 1884-90. 
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there is no trace in 1886 of Lords Hartington, Ebrington and 
Lymington :! two of the other nineteen are also absent from 
Bradshaw’s list, and Mr. Armytage seems to be mistaken about 
the directorships of two more :? and the identity of his twenty- 
sixth director is not clear from his article.* 

The companies found little vocal sympathy outside the ranks 
of their own directors. Only two members who were not directors 
seem to have committed themselves to the railway cause.‘ 


1 Mr. Armytage says that Hartington was a director of the Furness railway (p. 34— 
on p. 25 note, wrongly called the Furness & Cockermouth). According to Bradshaw, 
Devonshire was chairman of this line; in the 1888 issue, Hartington succeeds him, 
this being his first appearance on the board. Neither Ebrington nor Lymington 
appear at all in Bradshaw between 1884 and 1890. Both were members of Lord 
Henniker’s committee, both signed the Liberal county members’ petition, and 
Ebrington was also active in support of Mundella at the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture (supra, p. 44) and on the deputation of 19 February. His father, Earl 
Fortescue, is associated by Mr. Armytage with the Liberty and Property Defence 
League ; but on this question at least he differed from them, for he attended the City 
meeting on 5 April, and was a strong opponent of preferential rates for foreign goods. 

In all these disputed cases the other authorities quoted by Mr. Armytage have been 
checked : viz. (besides Bradshaw) Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, Boase’s Modern 
English Biography, Who Was Who, the D.N.B., and the obituaries in the Times. 
The Directory of Directors has also always been consulted. 

2The missing pair are Kitching (naturally, since he only became a director 
in February) and Sir R. Anstruther, who so narrowly won the St. Andrews seat. Mr. 
Armytage says he was a director of the Caithness railway. It would be particularly 
interesting to have the source in this case, as the railway disappeared without trace 
from Bradshaw in 1878. Between 1884 and 1890 Bradshaw mentions neither 
man nor railway, even in its index of lines which had been absorbed by others: 
nor does the Caithness railway appear in the Register of Defunct Companies. The 
Sutherland & Caithness railway, absorbed by the Highland in 1884, appears in both ; 
but Anstruther was not (then) associated with it. The other two are Quilter (supra, 
p. 49, n. 1) and Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson. According to Bradshaw he was a 
director of the North Eastern, the Furness, and the Cockermouth, Keswick & Penrith. 
Mr. Armytage mentions the first, telescopes the other two into the ‘ Furness & 
Cockermouth ’, and adds the Forth Bridge. His authority for the latter is presumably 
Meysey-Thompson’s obituary in the Times, which states that he was a director of the 
Forth Bridge, but gives no date. Bradshaw does not mention him in connection with 
that line between 1884 and 1890. Meysey-Thompson was created Lord Knares- 
borough, was chairman of the North Eastern from 1912 to 1922, and lived until 1929. 

?The M.P.s mentioned (p. 36) as having ‘strong railway connections’ include 
three who were not among the six or the nineteen. These were Richard Chamberlain, 
Joseph’s brother, chairman of the Union Rolling Stock Company (which Bradshaw 
does not include among the auxiliaries)—but Mr. Armytage expressly states that he is 
not among the twenty-six; J. Powell Williams of the Midland Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Company, the likeliest ; and Colonel Salis-Schwabe ‘ who had spoken against 
the bill on its first reading ’. He was a calico-printer near Manchester, with no apparent 
railway interests, and the speech (his only one) was a strong criticism of the railway 
companies, concluding with the sentence, ‘It is certainly to be hoped that the Bill 
will carry out the object we have in view—namely, that the Railway Companies shall 
no longer be allowed to carry on their business to the injury of the mercantile com- 
munity.’ (Hansard, 3rd ser. ccciii, col. 580: the entire speech occupies only part of 
this column.) 

4 Opposition to the Manchester ship canal bill was not, as Mr. Armytage seems to 
suggest, any indication of railway connections. Meysey-Thompson, in seconding (not 
moving, as Mr. Armytage says) the rejection of the bill, was careful to say : ‘I have 
no hostility whatever to the Manchester Ship Canal itself as an undertaking. My 
opposition is confined entirely to the payment of interest out of capital.’ His speech 
dealt with no other point. (Hansard, 3rd ser. ccciii. col. 243.) Seventeen other Liberals 
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One was Colonel Joicey, who led a railway defence association 
deputation to the Board of Trade on 9 June, and described himself 
as ‘a large shareholder’.1 The other was Thorold Rogers,’ 
who made a violent speech in the second reading debate.® 


IV 













This lack of parliamentary friends outside their own ranks 
made it the more important for the railways to enlist support from 
public opinion. At their extraordinary meetings of shareholders, 
their propaganda took three main lines. They alleged that the 
bill was only one item in a long list of measures threatening 
property : that it was the product of the grasping and power- 
hungry bureaucrats at the Board of Trade: and (for a different 
audience) that the real blow would fall upon the railway workers. 
Sir Edward Watkin put the first line of argument most 
cogently to the shareholders of the Manchester, Sheffield & 
Lincolnshire railway at London Road station on 30 March : 






























. if the Government were going to reduce railway property 
to the condition of Irish land the sooner they knew it plainly and 
squarely the better. Hitherto ideas of spoliation had come from the 
suffering and needy, those ideas had been put into the minds of 
certain classes from time to time as the natural action of misery and 
want, but in these days unfortunately they appeared to be coming 
from the top of the social scale. Ifthe members of the Government— 
landowners, members of the Royal Agricultural Society, and so forth, 
thought that they could spoliate the railway shareholder without 
ultimately spoliating themselves, they were very much mistaken. 
(Applause.) ’ 4 





voted with him ; Mr. Armytage, who only found five, missed all the Gladstonians and 
one Unionist, J. Ramsay. (Ibid. col. 251.) 

1 Glasgow Herald, 9 June 1886. 

2 Joicey and Rogers were both home rulers, as were both the other Liberal spokes- 
men of the railways in the debates—J. C. Bolton, chairman of the Caledonian, and 
Sir J. W. Pease, deputy chsirman of the North Eastern. 

3 He declared that his few debentures would be safe, ‘ even if the country Gentlemen 
robbed the railways of all their dividends ’; and concluded by saying that he would 
support the second reading, but would carefully watch the bill in committee ‘ with the 
view of preventing a large mass of Her Majesty’s subjects from being deprived of their 
dividends, in consideration of the interests of manufacturers, traders and agricul- 
turalists’. (Hansard, 3rd ser. cccv. cols. 448-51.) 

4 Manchester Guardian (and cf. Times), 31 March 1886. The analogy of Irish land 
was frequently used, e.g. by Richard Moon (the chairman) and by Colonel Cooper 
at the L. & N.W., and by C. J. Blagg at the Midland meeting. (Times, 1 April 1886, 
Manchester Guardian, 3 April.) At the former, Mr. Grundy of Ashton urged his 
fellow-shareholders to use their votes ‘ to stay this mad current of popular legislation 
which was rushing on towards communism. ..’. (Manchester Guardian, 1 April.) 
And months later Grimthorpe wrote to the Times to warn that railway property was 
still not safe, in spite of ‘ the fall of the most Socialistic Government and Parliament 
ever seen in England since Wat Tyler was all but master of it for a short time.’ (Times, 
14 August 1886.) 
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The chief exponent of the second line was Lord Grimthorpe, who 
sometimes denounced the encroachments of the ‘ Board of Trade, 
a machine with a political manager ’,! but at other times preferred 
to direct his indictment against the pressure of the civil servants ? 
—a very different view of their attitude from that prevalent in 
traders’ circles. In this connexion the merchant shipping bill 
of 1884 provided the favourite analogy : C. T. Grant of the Glasgow 
chamber of commerce wrote 


‘... The Board of Trade officials have been singularly active in 
recert years. They embroiled Mr. Chamberlain with the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, which has been mercifully shelved, and now they 
have inveigled Mr. Mundella into the meshes of an equally abominable 
measure ... I believe the conscience of the country will revolt 
against such a bill being passed at the instigation of the stipendiary 
officials of the Board of Trade, even though countenanced by a weak 
Ministry.’ 4 


Thirdly, the companies warned, or threatened, that 


*... if Mr. Mundella’s bill passed they would have an entire 
suspension of railway enterprise for years to come.’ 5 


With some the note was sorrow: the chairman of the Highland 
railway explained that the bill had led one of his companies to 
abandon a project costing a million pounds, which would have 
gone into the pockets of the workers. With others it was anger ; 
Sutcliffe Thomas told the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire 
railway meeting, 


‘, .. If Parliament would not recognise capital, the only way to 
bring Parliament to book would be to stop the outlay of capital al- 
together. This would be a serious matter for the working classes, and 


1 Times, 30 March 1886: in the same sentence he had called the Railway Com- 
mission an ‘ unconstitutional and arbitrary tribunal ’. 

2 He told the Great Northern meeting at Willis’ Rooms, ‘. . . Mr. Stanhope. . . 
would have no choice with such a body as the Board of Trade, whose traditions showed 
that their chief endeavour was to control the property of every public company in 
England. .. .’ (Times, 1 April 1886): and later declared, ‘. . . I am not surprised 
to hear that the permanent officials of the Board of Trade are intending to carry on 
the war against all property of this kind in which they have long been engaged. . . .’ 
(Times, 14 August 1886.) Among others who agreed with him was M. W. Thompson, 
chairman of the Midland. (Manchester Guardian, 3 April 1886.) 

3 Vide infra, pp. 71-2. 

4 Glasgow Herald, 21 April 1886, and cf. infra, p. 62, n. 4. Another who referred 
to the shipping bill was the Hon. H. T. Bruce, chairman of the Highland railway, in his 
speech to his shareholders at Inverness. (Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 29 April 1886.) 
As early as 4 January 1884 the Times, discussing the tactics of the Railway Share- 
holders’ Association, remarked ‘. . . LoRD BRABOURNE professes sympathy with the 
shipowners, and trusts, no doubt, to secure their sympathy in return for the pending 
contest between the railways and the Board of Trade. . . .’ 

5 J. S. Forbes, the chairman, at the meeting of the Regent’s Canal (City and Docks) 
Railway Company on 26 March. (Manchester Guardian, 29 March 1886.) 

* H. T. Bruce at Inverness: n.°4, loc. cit. 
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if this piece of legislation were proceeded with they must appeal to 
the working classes against the traders. (Applause.)’! 


Yet this was a double-edged weapon. When the North Stafford- 
shire railway informed the Longton town council that they could 
not cover the station approaches because, with the bill pending, 
the directors would not spend a halfpenny, the town clerk 
declared amid applause, ‘ I hope we shall have a hand in carrying 
that bill ; the Corporations Association is going to try to do it ’.? 

However, this propaganda achieved somesuccess among railway 
workers. A leading railway counsel, Mr. Littler, Q.C., warned a 
protest meeting of railway servants at Euston Square that the 
bil] would reduce wages, curtail employment and lengthen hours ; * 
and George Hare, the former guard who led the agitation among 
the workers, added the threat that‘. . . If the bill led to a reduc- 
tion in the wages of railway servants, who were scarcely able to 
live at present, something very unpleasant might take place . . 
even worse than what had happened recently in Belgium and 
America.’ But, as we have seen, most members for railway 
constituencies supported Mundella,® and the A.S.R.S. complained 
that the companies were using pressure to obtain petitions alleging 
that the bill threatened wages and employment— 


“ 


. . . two questions upon which railway directors and managers 
have hitherto shown considerable indifference. ’’ 


Of the petitions to the house of commons against the bill, forty 
were from railway servants, some small, but one at least containing 
ten thousand signatures. Twenty-five of them (all those in which 
the company was specified) came from employees of the Midland 


railway : it may be that pressure was applied more thoroughly 
on that line.’ 


From shareholders, attacks on the bill naturally met with 
a much better response. Mr. Armytage points out, as was said at 
the time,® that this was a splendid opportunity for the directors 
to divert attention from the shortcomings of the boards to those 
of the government ; but the occasional warning voices at the 


1 Manchester Guardian, 31 March 1886. Alderman Bennett, a prominent figure in 
the Railway Shareholders’ Association, told the Manchester city council that the 
railway companies had agreed not to lay out a single shilling until they saw the effects 
of the bill. (Ibid. 28 May 1886.) 

2 Birmingham Daily Post, 2 April 1886. 

3 Glasgow Herald, 7 April 1886. 

“ At London Road, Manchester. (Manchester Guardian, 17 April 1886.) 

5 Supra, p. 46. 6 Times, 17 May 1886. 

7 The Midland employees at Sheffield held their protest meeting in Brightside, 
Mundella’s constituency: but feeling that they could hardly ask him to present a 
petition against his own bill, they sent it to Sir Howard Vincent, M.P. for the Central 
division. (Times, 4 May 1886.) 

8 E.g. by Bosdin T. Leech, Manchester Guardian, 3 April 1886. 
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emergency meetings ! mattered little compared to the wrath of 
the great majority. The Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire 
meeting applauded Alderman Bennett’s significant advice, ‘If 
they could not defeat the bill per se, let them go in for defeating 
the Government ’.2. Shareholders, as well as directors, may have 
felt for the safety of the empire an alarm that was stimulated by 
distrust of Gladstone’s policies nearer home.® 

Yet there were observers who thought that the real explanation 
was precisely the reverse—that it was home rule which drew 
attention to the iniquity of railway legislation. The London 
crane of the Aberdeen Daily Free Press commented, 


. Three companies had meetings in London today, and a great 
deal of strong language was indulged in. At one of them, indeed, 
the language was such as to arouse the suspicion that certain share- 
holders were using Mr. Mundella’s bill merely as an instrument with 
which to attack Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. . . .’* 


The Conservative Globe agreed: it was unfortunate for the 
public that the bill 


. Should have been introduced by a Gladstonian Ministry. This 
fact accounts for a good deal of the determined opposition. .. . 
Capitalists cannot forget how cruelly their just rights have been 
trampled upon in the matter of Irish land legislation. Mr. Mundella,too, 
is looked upon as inheriting the worst traditions created by his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Chamberlain, in his attempted high-handed treatment of 
the shipowners. All this accounts for the extraordinary energy which 
is being displayed by the companies. .. . ’.5 


But public opinion, as measured by the press, showed little 
sympathy with the railway protests. They had indeed the full 


1 E.g. Sir W. Herschell and John Patterson of Liverpoo! at the L. & N.W. meeting. 
The latter was hissed for saying that the bill should be given an unopposed second 
reading, as it eventually was. (Manchester Guardian, 1 April 1886.) 

2 Ibid., 31 March: cf. J. S. Forbes, chairman of the Regent’s Canal Company : 

. there was great cause for alarm in Mr. Mundella’s bill for confiscating the 
railways. ... There was such a flabby kind of Government in this country, with 
principles altogether very shifty and doubtful, due (he supposed) to their desire for 
popularity, that no President of the Board of Trade or Government official had 
sufficient backbone to stand up and protest against the gross injustice of the bill. . . .’ 
Ibid. 29 March. For once Forbes agreed with his bitter rival Sir Edward Watkin. 
He was perhaps a little hard on Sir Thomas Farrer, who resigned from the Board of 
Trade at this time. But it is most significant that neither Bennett nor Forbes showed 
any confidence that a frontal attack on the bill would succeed. 

3 E.g. Professor Boyd-Dawkins at the M.S. & L. meeting: ‘. . . the word “ con- 
fiscation ’’ was a very reasonable and satisfactory word (i.e. to describe the bill). . . . 
Apart from the railway interest there were other interests mixed up in the bill—there 
was the liberty which every Englishman had up to this time looked upon as his 
peculiar birthright. We had had too much bureaucracy of late. The tendency of 
events was . . . to enlarge the powers of the departments at the expense of individual 
liberty. . . .” (Manchester Guardian, 31 March.) Three weeks later he wrote 
explaining that, though a lifelong Liberal, he could not stomach home rule. (Ibid. 
20 April.) “1 April 1886. 5] April 1886. 
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support of the Saturday Review ; the Globe swung from ‘ cautious 
consideration ’ of the bill on 12 March to avowed hostility on 
the 27th ; and the Daily Telegraph, which had welcomed the bill 
on its introduction, later drew back.' But most of the daily press 
agreed with Mundella when he told the Iron Trades’ deputation 
on 16 April that he regarded the railway campaign ‘ with a great 
deal of indifference ’.2 The Times treated it with contempt: if 
the companies dislike the bill, it said, 


*... they have only themselves to thank for it. They have carried 
matters with a high hand. They have exasperated traders all over the 
country . . . they have shown themselves very obstinate and obdurate 
in this matter of railway rates, and have sometimes seemed to act as if 
they thought that the country existed for the railways, and not the 
railways for the country. They have been a little too indifferent to 
public opinion, a little too ready to rely on the vast power which they 
wield as wealthy corporations, and on the somewhat disproportionate 
strength of the railway interest in the House of Commons... the 


sooner they moderate their extravagant language about confiscation the 
better ...’3 


The Manchester Guardian agreed with the Times * and with 
Mundella that the companies were deliberately exaggerating 
their fears, and warned them: ‘. . . The high, autocratic tone 
adopted by Lorp GRIMTHORPE is ill-advised. . . . The wording 
of the bill does not justify the excessive alarm betrayed by the 
railway directors. . . .’5 The Scotsman took the same view : the 
behaviour of the companies was ‘ mock-heroic ’ and ‘ very foolish ’. 
Sir Edward Watkin had spoken of the bill as a ‘ tremendous 
shock’ to public confidence: the Scotsman replied acidly, 
*,. . . the public has been tremendously shocked without being 
aware of it . . . there has been no fluctuation in the prices 
of railway shares beyond what is quite normal. The meaning 
of this simple fact is, that the alarmists do not believe in 
their own outcries, and certainly nobody else does. . . .’ since 


127 March 1886: ‘ When two great companies such as these (i.e. the L. & N.W. 
and the Midland, which had just issued circulars summoning emergency meetings) 
beth express alarm and indignation at what they obviously consider the first stage 
in a “‘ policy of plunder ’’, it is impossible to pass by their protests with indifference. 
Clearly Parliament must examine into the merits of their case, even although the bill 
may be delayed, and its ultimate passing in any shape endangered... .’ But the 
leader went on to criticize the companies with severity. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 17 April 1886. 

327 March 1886: cf. the editorials of 1 April (‘ It is useless to frighten Parliament 
or the public by declaiming about confiscation ’)and 7 May. Mr. Armytage has taken 
his one quotation (p. 27) from the cautious leader of 13 March, which specifically 
reserved judgement for the time. For press comments on the bill itself, as distinct from 
the railways’ campaign, vide infra, pp. 64-5. 

* Times, 11 August 1886: their ‘ dramatic outburst of rage and terror . . . a little 
overdone’; Lord Grimthorpe’s ‘ army of chairmen and directors . . . were not quite 
so frightened as they pretended ’. 5 31 March 1886. 
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their argument that parliament had no right to interfere with 
the railways was ‘extravagant nonserse’.1 Another Scottish 
Liberal Unionist paper made a sensible guess at their real 
objective : 


‘, .. There is a great deal of exaggeration in the manifestos issued 
by Mr. Moon and Mr. Thompson, but it may be expected that they 
and their shareholders and the other companies will be able to 
prevent such ‘improvements ’ in the bill as would satisfy the extreme 
elements on the other side, if not to alter and dilute its provisions 
to suit their own special views and interests.’ 2 


Nevertheless it would not be quite true to say that the 
railway propaganda fell entirely flat outside railway circles. 
The Liberty and Property Defence League, formed to combat 
‘socialistic legislation’, naturally condemned the bill.* More 
surprisingly, a few Chambers of Commerce were influenced, par- 
ticularly by the attacks on the Board of Trade. Leeds and 
Manchester merely qualified their support of the bill, but Glasgow, 
where the memory of the merchant shipping bill was fresh, 
declined to support it, and Southampton is recorded as having 
actually petitioned against it.‘ But, so far as has been dis- 
covered, the railway propaganda met with no other successes 


19 April 1886. 

2 Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 27 March ; for its attitude to the railway’s campaign 
cf. its leader of 7 May. 

3 Especially as the chairman at that meeting was Lord Bramwell, a prominent 
legal defender of the railways in the house of lords. (Giasgow Herald, 3 April 1886.) 

* At Manchester, the board urged local M.P.s to support the second reading pro- 
vided such amendments were introduced ‘ as, whilst protecting the public, will prevent 
railway companies from being unnecessarily harassed or their interests sacrificed ’. 
(Manchester Guardian, 1 May 1886.) Three M.P.s attended this meeting : B. Armitage 
(Liberal, West Salford), Isaac Hoyle (Liberal, Heywood) and J. F. Hutton (Conser- 
vative, North Manchester) ; its decision was unanimous. But as Hutton attended the 
first, and Hoyle the second major deputation in favour of the bill, all three have been 
counted as supporters. 

At Leeds the council wanted the new rates to be approved by the Railway Commis- 
sion as well as the Board of Trade, on the curious ground that ‘ the Commissioners were 
a responsible body, but the Board of Trade could not be got at. If no change in the 
clause were made, the whole railway and trade interests of the country would be at the 
mercy of the Board of Trade, which certainly seemed to be grasping.’ (Chamber of 
Commerce Journal, v. 52, 5 June 1886, p. 153.) 

At Glasgow, the decision of the directors was challenged, but supported by a large 
majority of the chamber. The president, Sir James Bain—no railway sympathizer— 
(cf. supra, p. 42) said explicitly, ‘ Their experience of the Board of Trade had been of 
such a nature that they could not petition in favour of a bill that would give them 
such powers as were provided for, and that was the reason why the directors passed 
the minute’. (Glasgow Herald, 13 and 20 April, cf. its editorial of 10 May (hostile to 
the railways on other points) ; Chamber of Commerce Journal, v. 51, p. 125, v. 52, 
p. 152; C. T. Grant’s letter, supra, p.58. The railways had appealed to the shipping 
interest before (ibid. n. 3) and would do so again (infra, pp. 70-1). 

The Southampton petition is mentioned in the Times parliamentary report, 
18 May 1886: and Southampton profited from preferential rates for foreign goods. 
But Mundella’s bill did not touch these ; and so far was this chamber from sympathizing 
with the railways, that its president and vice-president had both joined Lord Henniker’s 
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among propertied organizations ; and the list of petitions to the 
house of commons against the bill shows how negligible was their 
independent support : forty-seven were from railway companies,* 
forty from railway servants, five from shareholders, one from a 
canal company, one from the Railway Defence Association, one 


(if genuine) from the Southampton Chamber, and five from groups 
of individuals. 


V 


The respective strength of the two sides has been assessed ; 
it remains to consider the reaction of the general public. As 
measured by the press, it was strongly in Mundella’s favour. The 
attitude of the Times has already been indicated. Gladstonian 
papers, like the Daily News in London? and the Manchester 
Guardian in the provinces,* welcomed the bill. Most of the 
Conservative press took the same side; the Standard had dis- 
counted the railway campaign in advance : 


. . . The Bill will have to be carefully examined to see whether or 
not it carried out Mr. MunpeE.ta’s excellent intentions. But, 
assuming that to be the case, the measure, on the whole, seems very 
reasonable. It is, no doubt, to some extent, an interference with 
private property, against which we may expect to hear some early 
protests. But railroads enjoy a monopoly with which it is practically 
impossible for private enterprise to interfere, and if they abuse their 


advantages State interference, however objectionable in the abstract, 
becomes indispensable. . . . ’4 


and the St. James’ Gazette had warned that ‘. . . just as manu- 
facturers, farmers, landlords and labourers have had to submit 
to reductions in their incomes, so must the railway companies 
submit to reductions in their charges. . . ..5 The Morning Post 
was also favourable ;* and provincial Tory papers with agri- 
cultural circulations had little sympathy with the ‘ heavy dividend 
receiving monopolists ’.? In London one exception was the Globe, 
which, though disliking preferential rates for foreign goods, and 
admitting that rates must be revised, deciared, 


committee in 1885, and it had been represented at the City meeting which unani- 
mously voted to strengthen the bill still further. (Times, 6 April 1886.) It seems just 
possible that its petition was in fact for the bill, and was wrongly reported as against it. 

At the meeting of the Warwickshire Chamber of Agriculture, two speakers un- 
successfully opposed the motion to support the bill on the ground of (inter alia) the 
powers given to the Board of Trade. (Birmingham Daily Post, 5 April 1886.) 

1 Thirty-seven were small companies, half of them from Wales and its border 
counties. Among the ten large ones is included the Caledonian, which led the moderate 
section of the railway interest. Its chairman, J. C. Bolton, was the chief spokesman 
for the companies in the house ; its petition asked only for amendment and not for 
rejection of the bill. 213 March, 7 May 1886. 327 March, 10 May. 

* 12 March. 55 February. * 13 March, 7 April. 

? Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post (agricultural column), 14 April. 
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‘There is unquestionably a belief abroad that property rights are 
not very secure in Liberal hands, and especially under the present 
constitution of the Board of Trade; and it must be confessed that 
Mr. MuNDELLa’s measure is not of a nature to do away with the 
suspicion. In any case, its progress must be watched with the utmost 
jealousy by investors of all kinds. . . .”} 


But in seeking to assess the importance of the railway issue 
in provoking defections from Gladstone, the significant factor is 
clearly the reaction of those Liberal papers and groups which dis- 
approved of the prime minister’s Irish policy. In London, though 
the Daily Telegraph was influenced by the campaign of the 
companies,” the Daily Chronicle denounced 


. 


. . . the railway kings whose autocratic use of their monopoly has 
caused the lash of legislation to whistle round their ears. The head 
and front of their offending has been that they imagined England was 
made for railways—not railways for England. . . . It will be a serious 
scandal if (the bill) is not passed before the session ends.’ ® 


In Scotland the Unionist papers were favourable ;* so was the 
Chamberlainite Fortnightly Review; and in Birmingham, the 
headquarters of the revolt against Gladstone, there was passionate 


anxiety that the bill should pass. The Birmingham Daily Post 
asked, 


‘. . . For half a century the companies have been building up their 
gigantic monopoly. .. . Have they ever shown a disposition to meet, 
by legislative means, the demand of the traders for relief from the 
enormous burdens which the companies are able to put upon them ? 
. . . the companies have never shown the smallest disposition to meet 
the public. . . . The companies have obtained a grip over commerce, 
which in the interests of trade it is necessary should be loosened ; 


but whoever imagines that it is going to be done easily will soon 
discover his mistake.’ 5 


As an inland town, Birmingham had reason to feel strongly 
in the matter; firms were moving away to the coast to escape 
the high freight charges. The district had its own Railway Rates 


112 March. By the end of the month it was actively opposing the bill. 

2 Supra, p. 61. 37 May 1886. 

4 Scotsman, 13 March and 9 April; it was dubious about clause 24, but generally 
for the bill, and strongly critical of the companies. Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 13 
March : it called the bill ‘ moderate and judicious’. The Glasgow Herald was very 
favourable on 12 March, but by 3 April despaired of its passing and urged that the 
whole question should be left to the Railway Commission. (A week earlier the Tele- 
graph had complained that too much was left to the Commission.) 

5 26 March 1886. The paper had eleven editorials on the subject in as many weeks. 

® The mayor, Alderman Martineau, declared that though a shareholder in all the 
three railways which served Birmingham, he felt it his duty to join the protests 
against a policy which was driving out industry and bringing the neighbourhood 
gradually toruin. (Times, 6 February 1885.) Later, he pressed the same point upon 
Joseph Chamberlain, adding that ‘He did not remember one question which had 
excited so much interest among the commercial classes in Birmingham as these 
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Association, which had led the provincial agitation against the 
companies’ bills in 1885; 1 and the Chamber of Commerce took 
credit for having led, both before and after this period, the 
campaign to curb the railways and to free the canal system from 
their control.2_ The Chamberlain orbit also included the Black 
Country, which had similar complaints that industry was being 
driven away,’ and was equally eager for legislation. Alfred 
Hickman, M.P., complained: ‘South Staffordshire seemed to 
have been chosen for the highest possible rates, and this would 
gradually extinguish the trade of the district’; Benjamin 
Hingley, M.P., said that the companies had ‘. . . deliberately 
tried to strangle the trade of South Staffordshire . . .’ and that 
the bill ‘. .. had but one drawback: it was not drastic 
enough .. .’; Wilson Lloyd, M.P., declared ‘ there was no 
more important bill before Parliament than Mr. Mundella’s bill. 
(Hear, hear.) It was far more important than the Irish 
question . . .° Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire 
contributed to the ranks of Mundella’s supporters their three 
Chambers of Agriculture, the councils or mayors of seven towns, 
ten traders’ associations, and a third of all the miscellaneous 
petitions in favour of the bill.® 

West Midland Liberal Unionism was, of course, of the Radical 
brand. But in parliament Mundella’s bill drew support not only 
from Radical Unionists like Hingley and J. W. Barclay,’ but also 
from the whig wing of the rebels, many of whom were interested 
in land, like Ebrington, in mining, like Alfred Barnes, or in both 
activities, like Jasper More. The ninety-four Liberals who voted 


bills...” (i.e. the companies’ private bills. Birmingham Daily Post, 20 March 
1885.) Cammells, Baldwins and Nettlefolds were among the firms which were moving 
some of their activities for this reason. (Ibid. 29 January 1886.) 

1 It held several conferences, reported in Times, 6 February 1885, 25 September 
1885 ; Birmingham Daily Post, 14 May 1886. At the first of these the chairman, 
Donald Kempson, warned that ‘ The trade of the town would surely be annihilated 
if these powers were given to the railway companies ’ and appealed to traders to unite 
‘to avert the greatest calamity that had ever fallen upon the town. (Cheers.)’ 

2G. Henry Wright, Chronicles of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
(Birmingham, 1913), passim. 

3 Times, 21 January 1884; cf. Mr. Armytage’s article, loc. cit., p. 24, note. 

“ At the monthly meeting of the South Staffordshire institute of iron and steel 
works managers at Dudley ; Hickman read a paper and Hingley moved the vote of 
thanks. (Birmingham Daily Post, 15 March 1886.) On Hickman and Hingley 
vide supra, p. 42, n. 3. 

5 Wilson Lloyd, another ironmaster, was Conservative M.P. for Wednesbury, and 
was speaking at the third conference held by the Railway Rates Association (see note 1). 
He added, ‘ The object of a railway company should be, in his opinion, to nourish 
central districts’. Similar views about the relative importance of the railway and 
Irish questions were implied by Charles Magniac, a Liberal who stayed with Gladstone 
(vide supra, p. 42, n. 3) at the City meeting. (Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, 
no. 13, May 1886, p. 4.) ® Also much of its working class support : supra, p. 46. 

? Supra, p. 48, n. 4. 

® Barnes was M.P. for Chesterfield, and a member of Lord Henniker’s committee ; 
on the deputation of 19 February he represented the Derbyshire, Leicestershire and 
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against home rule included thirty known supporters of the railway 
and canal traffic bill. 

It remains to consider the contemporary assessment of parlia- 
mentary opinion. Before the introduction of the bill, this was 
generally agreed to be strongly favourable ;* but the traders’ 
additional demands led some papers to despair of an agreed 
settlement, and the campaign of the companies brought a few 
more to talk of compromise.? By the time of the second reading, 
however, the railway leaders had decided upon prudence ; their 
more aggressive spokesmen, such as Watkin, remained silent, and 
only a mild amendment was put forward, supported by moderates 
like J. C. Boltcn and Sir J. W. Pease, and in the end withdrawn.‘ 
The press had no doubts about the reason: as the Radical 
Unionist Fortnightly Review put it, 


‘contrary to general expectation, the Railway and Canal Rates 
Bill was read a second time in the Commons without a division, and 
with only a show of adverse criticism . . . the sense of the House was 
too plainly manifested for them (i.e. the railway representatives) to 
mistake its significance, and they prudently retired from a position 
of antagonism which would inevitably have terminated in signal 
defeat.’ 5 


The companies were well aware of the weakness of their own 
position,® and showed it in the most striking fashion by changing 


their commercial policy ; as the Times recalled later, 


Notts. Coalowners’ Association, of which he was chairman. On Ebrington and More 
vide supra, pp. 43-4. 

1 Watkin is included in the ninety-four. Twenty-three of them were railway 
directors: but five of these supported the bill (they all signed the Liberal county — 
members’ petition). They were Quilter, Rylands and St. Aubyn, W. Bickford Smith, 
a manufacturer, and R. T. Gurdon, a landowner. 

2*. . . looking to the general opinion of Parliament, there can be little doubt 
that it will pass during the session.’ (Manchester Guardian, 2 March 1886; cf. also 
Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 3 and 20 February—London correspondents in each case). 

3 Glasgow Herald, 19 March and 3 April; Daily Telegraph, 27 March ; St. James’ 
Gazette, 7 May. The Manchester Guardian, 21 April, thought that the Board of Trade 
would jettison clause 24. 

« Bolton was an East India merchant, chairman of the Caledonian, and Liberal 
M.P. for Stirlingshire ; Pease, whose family had huge industrial and mining interests 
in the north-east, was deputy chairman of the North Eastern, and Liberal M.P. for 
Barnard Castle. 

525 May. Cf. Birmingham Daily Post, Aberdeen Daily Free Press and Times, all 
of 7 May. The Times wrote ‘. . . On the whole it is evident that the Bill in its main 
outlines is favourably regarded on both sides of the House. The Railway companies 
seem to have cried ‘‘ Wolf ” a little too soon and a little too loudly. . . .’ 

* Grimthorpe, in both his letters to the Times (30 March and 14 August) complained 
that the opponents of the railways would always predominate in parliament: and 
at the Great Northern meeting he attacked Mundella as ‘. . . a trader to a certain 
extent still ; and this was the arbiter between the railway companies and the public, 
who understood figures, and comprehended that there were a greater number of people 
who would like to rob the railways than to preserve their property. .. .’ (Times, 
1 April 1886.) Cf. also the speeches of the chairmen of the North London, London & 
South Western, and Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire companies (7'imes, 1 and 2 
April, Manchester Guardian, 31 March). 
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. . . the past half-year has been marked by a most unusual eager- 
ness on the part of Railway Boards to meet the wishes of their 
customers. .. . We will not inquire too particularly into the causes 
of this change of attitude, which has occurred simultaneously with 
the making in Parliament of a “dead set ” at the railway interest. 
Perhaps it is only a coincidence.’ } 


It was indeed not the railway bill which killed home rule, but 
home rule which, by upsetting the parliamentary time-table, 
destroyed the chances of the railway bill. The Annual Register 
summed up : 


. . . Public opinion, as well as the more discriminating criticism 
of the chambers of commerce and agriculture, supported the views 
of the President of the Board of Trade, and strongly encouraged him 
to proceed ; and there was good reason at one time to believe that the 
bill might become law, for it passed its second reading (May 6) without 
its opponents daring to take a division, but unfortunately it had ul- 
timately to be withdrawn in consequence of the sudden closing of the 
session.’ 2 


vI 


Thus the railway and canal traffic bill can have played 
only a very minor part in the fall of Gladstone’s government. 
It may have impelled some railway directors and shareholders, 
aware that they would not be able to defeat it directly, to attack 
it by indirect means. But that they were assisted in this operation 
by a sympathetic and outraged propertied class, or that this 
bill focused the suspicion that Gladstone was a dangerous 
radical in matters of property, is altogether improbable. Where 
railways were concerned other propertied interests were assailants 
rather than defenders, provided the assault was not pressed too 
far. This, of course, was why the Conservatives were willing 
and able to take up the bill when they came into office, and pass 
it into law in 1888 with very little opposition. Such support 
as the railways found on that occasion derived from much more 
tangible motives than sympathy. 

The main struggle in 1888 centred on the question of pre- 
ferential rates for foreign goods. Both the abortive bill of 1887 
and the successful one of 1888 were first introduced in the house 
of lords, and in each year the earl of Jersey, now president of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, attempted to amend clause 25 

111 August 1886; cf. its leader of 7 May: ‘The mere introduction of Mr. 
MunpDEta’s bill seems already to have brought some of the railway companies to their 
senses.’ For other comments on the change in railway policy see Magniac’s speech on 
the second reading (Hansard, 3rd ser. cccv. col. 398-9), Mundella’s reply to the Black 


Country M.P.s (Times, 25 March) and editorials in the Manchester Guardian, 13 March 
and the Daily Telegraph, 27 March. 2 Annual Register, 1886, p. 68. 
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so as to prohibit the carriage of foreign goods more cheaply than 
British ; each time his amendment was resisted by the govern- 
ment. In 1887 he was defeated by 49-11 in committee, and 
by 23-11 on report : in 1888 he moved an amendment on second 
reading, which was lost on 1 March by 72-45, but was at last 
successful in committee a fortnight later, by 69-63. In the 
commons, amendments to upset this decision were moved in 
grand committee aud on report, but no division was challenged. 
The struggle throws a good deal of light upon the parliamentary 
position of the railways. 

In the lords, Jersey owed his victory to a rank and file vevels 
against the front benches. Governments, whatever their com- 
plexion, always sought to stand half-way between the railway and 
the trading interests; and the men of official experience ! were 
against Jersey by 24 votes to 7, while the rest of the house sup- 
ported him by 61 to 39. Most Conservatives favoured the amend- 
ment (40 to 33, 13 of the minority being ministers) while most 
Liberals, counting both wings together, opposed it (26-21). 
This reflects the taint of protectionism which clung to Jersey’s 
proposal, and had caused Salisbury to turn it down the year 
before.2 It was not surprising, on an amendment so closely 
concerning the landed interest, that the peers who are included in 
Bateman’s Great Landowners voted with Jersey, by 60 to 38; 
those who are not, were against him by 25 to 9. Lastly, railway 
directors and ministers, taken together, provided 25 of the 
government’s 63 votes.* 

In the Commons, since there was no division, the interest 
lies in the debates. Opposition to the amendment was led, not by 
a railway director, but by J. C. Stevenson, Liberal M.P. for South 
Shields, a chemical manufacturer, who was chairman of the Tyne 
Commissioners, and had supported Mundella in 1886. But now 
the interests of his constituency were at stake. For, by an arrange- 
ment dating from the formation of the North Eastern railway 
in 1854, that line carried goods from Newcastle and Hartlepool 
to the inland towns of the north for the same amount—despite 

1 Ministers (including court officials), ex-ministers, the Liberal Whip (Viscount 
Oxenbridge), a former permanent secretary to the treasury (Lord Lingen) and a 
former parliamentary counsel (Lord Thring). On 1 March the ‘ official’ peers had 
opposed Jersey by 26—3, and the rest by 46—42. 

2 Hansard, 3rd ser. cccxiv. col. 333, 29 April 1887. 

3 Without exception, every Liberal and every ex-minister who supported the amend- 
ment was a great landlord. The Liberals included one ex-minister, Northbrook, and 
three dukes. 

4Ten ministers, twelve directors, and three who were both—Cross, Halsbury and 
Kintore. Four directors voted for the amendment—Jersey himself (supra, p. 53, 
n. 6), Earl Lucan, and Lords Tredegar and Wimborne. Their lines (except Lucan’s) 
were allin South Wales. Lord Stanley of Preston had just resigned from the Board of 


Trade to become governor-general of Canada. But, as he piloted the bill for the govern- 
ment, he has been counted as still a minister. 
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the greater distance—as they charged from Hull; and it was 
feared that Jersey’s amendment would make this illegal. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the corporation and the Tyne Com- 
missioners sent deputations to Mundella,1 and Newcastle re- 
presentatives complained that nobody would gain from their 
loss, except the shipowners of Hull and ports further south, like 
Grimsby, King’s Lynn and Harwich.? Against them, F. B. 
Grotrian, the Conservative shipowner who sat for East Hull, 
denounced the railways which had an interest ‘to promote 


' the prosperity of one district by depressing another ’.* But even 


the member for King’s Lynn, Jarvis, suspected that Hull and 
other places would gain at the expense of his constituency, 
while Miles MacInnes, Liberal M.P. for Hexham and a director of 
the North Western railway,5 warned that Hull itself would suffer 
if the transit trade between Germany and North America were 
killed by the clause: ‘. . . a large number of persons employed 
at the docks of Hull and Liverpool would be thrown out of em- 
ployment ... and the country at large would suffer for the 
benefit of ...a few German shipowners... .’.6 Stevenson 
had pointed out that other clashes of interest were involved, 
such as the competition of Southampton with London,’ which 
kept prices down to the advantage of the metropolitan consumer. 
Here was another direction in which the railways could hope to 
enlist support. In the debate on report, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
said, ‘ when he was selected by a working-class constituency in the 
Metropolis he gave a distinct pledge to oppose any legislation 
which tended to increase the price of the food of the people’ 
and, unless assured by the government that this consideration did 
not arise, he must support the amendment.* Again, the Cleveland 

1 Times, 5 May and 14 June 1888. 

2 The town clerk on the second deputation, and the Liberal M.P., James Craig, a 


local merchant, in the debate on report. (Hansard, 3rd ser. cccxxix, col. 449, 25 July 
1888.) 

3 In the second reading debate (Z'imes, 11 May 1888). Hansard, cccxxv, col. 1865, 
gives the phrase as ‘ to set up one district and suppress another’. Stevenson, solicitous 
for the consumer, preferred to speak of ‘liberty of choice of ports’. (On report, cccxxix, 
col. 441.) 

* On second reading. (Vol. cccxxv, col. 1915.) The Times summary (11 May) runs: 
‘. . . If they were not allowed to give these preferential rates the trade of King’s 
Lynn would go to Boston . . . all the trade of Manchester would be driven to Liver- 
pool, the nearest port. In that case the constituency he represented (King’s Lynn) 
would suffer great loss. There was also a London trade to the east coast ports and 
special rates were quoted. .. .’ 5 Supra, p. 54, n. 1. 

* Onreport. (Vol. cccxxix, col. 446-7.) Liverpool had already shown alarm at this 
prospect, and a deputation from its Chamber of Commerce had taken the matter up 
with the Board of Trade. (Times, 12 May 1888.) 

7 Hansard, 3rd ser. cccxxix. col. 441. 

8 Ibid. col. 444: Lethbridge was Conservative M.P. for North Kensington. Cf. 
the second reading speeches of Stevenson and Norris. The former declared that 
‘the railways were merely an extension of the ports into the interior of the country, 
and that Parliament ought to encourage them to bring in foreign produce at the cheapest 
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iron trade also feared the destruction of a long-standing arrange- 
ment with the North Eastern railway.1 But among all the 
tangles of conflicting local interests which might divide their 
opponents, the railways had most hope of success in playing on 
the fears of the ports.? Leith, Hull and Glasgow were already 
showing uneasiness? and the Chamber of Commerce Journal 
was alarmed at the 


. signs ... that the railway party are seeking to promote 
diversion of interest among the commercial element by predicting, 
under clause 25, a diminution of traffic in the ports which, they 


possible rates. ... Parliament should encourage that competition by freeing the 
railways from all legislative restrictions as regarded their rates.’ (Times, 11 May 1888 ; 
cf. Hansard, loc. cit. cols. 1887-8.) 

Norris (ibid. cols. 1874-5) was Conservative M.P. for Limehouse, and deputy 
chairman of the Southampton Dock Company, and thus doubly well placed to see the 
dangers of rising prices by reducing imports. At the railway-trader conference at 
Eastcheap on 18 April, a Southampton representative seconded an amendment in 
favour of preferential rates: it received only two votes. (Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, vii. 75, 5 May 1888, p. 107.) 

In 1887 Arthur Arnold, former Liberal M.P. for North Salford and an original 
member of Lord Henniker’s committee, had resigned from it on the ground that its 
policy of opposing all preferences would keep cheap food out of Lancashire ports, and 
would thus injure both the consumer (7'imes, 23 March 1887) and the trade of Liverpool 
(genera? sommittee minute book). More personal causes also led to defections. 
Thus these minute books show that in May 1888 James Howard, former Liberal 
M.P. for Bedfordshire and one of the earliest and bitterest opponents of the railways 
(cf. J. Buckingham Pope, Railway Rates and Radical Rule, London, 1884, p. 127), 
resigned because of ‘ the alteration of his relations with Railway Companies’. In June 
Alfred Hickman tried unsuccessfully to change the committee’s policy over terminals, 
on the ground that, if these services were charged for in the maxima, this would 
prejudice owners of private sidings, who performed such services themselves. In 
July, Lord Wenlock resigned: a subsequent pencil note simply says ‘ Resigned. 
Became a Railway Director’. Cf. also Sir Robert Fowler’s change of attitude (supra, 
p. 45, n. 7). 

1 They sent a strong deputation led by Isaac Wilson, Liberal M.P. for Middles- 
brough (where he was an ironmaster) and another supporter of Mundella in 1886. 
(Times, 26 April 1888.) 

2? They had pursued these tactics successfully in the past (supra, p. 58, n. 4). 
The shipping interest was not, however, always and necessarily allied to the railways. 
When the Great Western lowered the rates at which it carried coal from South Wales 
through the Severn tunnel to the west of England, it aroused a storm of protest in the 
coasting trade. Owners, masters and men held an indignation meeting at Bridgwater 
and denounced the conduct of the railway company as an illegal act by a ‘ tyrannical 
monopoly ’, which would injure unfairly places where there was no water competition, 
and would ruin the shipping trade in coal and spread unemployment round the coast 
from Gloucester to Plymouth. (Exeter Zvening Post, 25 March 1886.) 

The most effective railway argument was that of MacInnes, that if preferences were 
abolished, transit rates would have to go too, which would injure British ports to 
benefit the foreigner. At the Eastcheap conference railway spokesmen, such as 
Findlay and Mason (respectively general manager and solicitor of the L. & N.W.R.) 
relied on this argument to justify the principle of preferences. (Loc. cit. pp. 106-7.) 
Yet even transit rates were unpopular in certain quarters. When a deputation 
complained to Mundella about the low preferential rates for foreign goods, he was able 
to reply that importers were objecting that these very rates were too high, as compared 
with those between port and port. (Manchester Guardian, 20 February 1886.) 

% Chamber of Commerce Journal, vii. 75, 5 May 1888, p. 119 for Glasgow ; vii. 77, 
5 July 1888, p. 164, for Leith and Hull. 
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affirm, would prejudicially affect the shipping trade and all those 
industries concerned in the transit trade of the ports. Some of the 
shipping representatives appear to be taking alarm, particularly in 
southern ports, and if these views prevail, the unity of the commercial 
opposition will be endangered. . . .’ 


And the Journal went on to warn the ports against ‘ . . . con- 
spiring with the railway companies to the detriment of home 
production . . . shipowners and port traders cannot expect to 
promote their personal interests to the prejudice of the com- 
munity... .’} 

Thus the railways were not without advantages in parlia- 
mentary manoeuvring. They were skilled at lobbying ;? their 
opponents were divided ; and since they attended more regularly, 
the railway representatives could exercise disproportionate 
weight in a small house * or in a committee. But they could not 
stand in open parliamentary conflict against an aroused public 
opinion. By 1888 they knew quite well that legislation was 
inevitable, and accepted the government measure in order to 
escape the private members’ bills which were being pressed, with 
influential support, by Samuelson on the general question and by 
Sir Edward Birkbeck on behalf of the specially aggrieved fish 
trade.‘ 

The real strength of the companies was seen in small bodies, in 
private discussions, and in places where their expertise in this 
most complex subject could be effectively employed. Grotrian 
warned the Associated Chambers of Commerce that 


‘. . . the public were almost powerless to protect themselves against 


the complex phalanx of railway monopolies in and out of Parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) The public was a divided body, with no cohesion or 
very little, with no funds, and was somewhat indefinite in its views 
as to what it needed, and what it had to face . . . men who had all the 
statistics and all the details at their fingers’ ends; men skilled in 
the art of giving evidence ; a body with almost unlimited means at its 


1 vii. 75, 5 May 1888, leading article. 

2In the second reading debate on the 1888 bill, Grotrian ‘ said he wished to deal 
with this question from the point of view of the public . . . as against the great 
railway interest . . . so well and ably represented in the House, while the lobbies 
were invaded by a great array of talent in the persons of gentlemen whom he had met 
in the Committee Rooms of the House when railway questions were the subject of 
inquiry... .’ (Hansard, loc. cit. col. 1865.) 

*In 1887 the house of lords inserted most of the amendments wanted by the 
companies, and on 29 April rejected Jersey’s amendment: eleven out of the thirty- 
four peers voting were railway directors, as compared with nineteen out of 132 when 
it went through next year. (But among the eleven were Jersey and Henniker, and 
also three ministers.) The lords included many more railway shareholders than the 
commons, and no traders’ representatives. (Railway and Canal Traders’ Journal, 
no. 21, March 1887, p. 1.) Moreover, the peers had no constituents. 

“The Times, 20 April 1888, attributed the companies’ striking change of attitude 
entirely to this cause. 
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command. No wonder that the public came off invariably second best 
in any encounter it had dared with a powerful railway monopoly. . . ” 


On the select committee of 1881-82 the railway directors attended 
more regularly than others, ‘ sat in judgement on the conduct of 
their own companies’, and always acted together, averaging in 
divisions a third of the number voting.? Above all, in the view of 
their opponents, the companies had the ear of the Board of Trade. 
Dr. Hunter told the House that 


‘. . . the officials of the Board of Trade were hostile to the views of the 
traders. ... All through that inquiry the whole energies and efforts 
of the officials of the Board of Trade were directed to one aim and 
end, and that was to forward the views of the Railway Companies, 
and to defeat the views of the traders. Sir Thomas Farrar, though 
an exceedingly able and conscientious public servant, gave evidence 
which was the echo of the Railway Managers’ views. He even 


supported preferential rates in favour of foreign produce.... It 
was only natural that they should hold the same views as the railway 
officials, with whom they were brought constantly in contact. . . .’ 


The supreme example of their technique was to come. The 
1888 act required the companies to frame new classifications and 
schedules of maximum rates, to be submitted to the Board of 
Trade. These proposals were published in 1889, and provoked a 
tremendous outcry among traders; the companies explained 
patiently (but in vain) that the new maxima were lower than the 
old, and though they might in some cases be higher than existing 
actual rates, they were only maxima, allowing a margin for bad 
times, higher costs, difficult country or small traffic, and would no 


1 Chamber of Commerce Journal, vi. 61, supplement, p. 4, 5 March 1887. 

2In the 111 divisions the seven directors averaged 101 votes; their nineteen 
colleagues averaged seventy-two. In five divisions a couple of directors voted, alone 
or in a small minority, against the rest of the committee : in the other 106 there was a 
clear ‘ railway view’. In these, the seven directors cast between them 676 votes, only 
twenty-one of them against their own side : their seven strongest opponents voted 
seventy-seven times out of 565 with the railway party. Fourteen members normally 
opposed, and only four (three of whom had Irish seats) normally supported the 
railways. But the solid directors’ votes enabled them to win fifty-nine of the 106 
divisions : without them they would only have won nineteen. In the three principal 
cases, the committee refused by ten votes to nine to condemn preferences for foreign 
goods, acquitted the companies by the same majority of any serious causes of offence, 
and approved station terminals by twelve to nine: the majority included six directors 
in the first case and seven in the other two. (Proceedings, pp. lxi, lxxxi, xlix). 
Barclay told the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association that the latter decision 
would have been different if the association had existed in 1882 (minute book for 
1888-92, p. 229). But there was good reason for the parliamentary committee to 
advocate sending the 1888 bill to committee of the whole house rather than to the 
grand committee on trade (minute book for 1882-88, pp. 371-2). 

3 In the debate on report in 1888 (Hansard, loc. cit. col. 1870). Cf. Samuelson at 
the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association (Times, 15 January 1885) ; J. W. Barclay 
on a deputation to Hicks Beach ; ‘ If the railway companies were allowed to go before 
the Board of Trade, they would practically settle their own rates.’ (Times, 3 May 1888.) 
But contrast the views of the railway leaders (supra, p. 58, n. 2). 
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more be applied to ordinary trade than the old maxima which 
they superseded had been. The proposed schedules were revised, 
first by the Board, and then in 1891—92 by the duke of Richmond’s 
joint select committee ; and the final product was embodied in 
thirty-five provisional order confirmation bills which immensely 
simplified the structure of rates. These bills came into force on 
1 January 1893. The traders’ bill was effective at last, over 
four years after it had passed through parliament; and the 
companies, having secured legal maxima exceeding the old actual 
rates, forthwith proceeded to recoup themselves for their losses 
on some commodities by imposing the maximum rates on all. 
The house of commons reflected the fury of the traders at this 
extraordinary result of their campaign; Mundella, back at the 
Board of Trade, spoke of ‘ bringing the railway companies to their 
senses ’! and commented on the difference between the powers 
that parliament would accord now and those it would have granted 
five years before ;? the companies hastened to explain that the 
new rates were only provisional, and had never been meant to be 
permanent :* and at length an act was passed preventing, in 
normal circumstances, any rate being charged which exceeded the 
old maxima ruling on 31 December 1892. The victory of the 
railways was short-lived ; but the episode illustrated dramatically 
their position as a pressure-group which could win easy successes 
only in the dark. 


P. M. WILuiaMs. 


1 The Times, now much more sympathetic to the companies, criticized him severely 
for this phrase (1 March 1893). 

2 He was speaking to a deputation of nearly two hundred M.P.s, and told them that, 
knowing the feeling of the house, he was surprised not to see the whole of the commons 
present. (Times, 16 February 1893.) 

* The companies claimed with justification that it was a colossal task, which was 
bound to take many months, to work out the new rates ; but since they fixed the 
provisional rates at the new maximum instead of the old actual rate (and often did 
not tell the stationmasters that they were provisional), some scepticism about their 
intentions is natural. 


Notes and Documents 


Dismissal of Robert de Wodehouse from the 
Office of Treasurer, December 13381 


THE two letters printed below were written by Robert de 
Wodehouse to John de Molyns, a prominent knight of the king’s 
chamber,? a few days after Wodehouse had been removed from 
his office of treasurer and they throw some light on the circum- 
stances of his dismissal and on the broader question of the re- 
lations between Edward III abroad and the administration at 
home during Edward’s stay in the Netherlands in 1338-40.° 
Ever since the breakdown, in December 1337, of Edward III’s 
original plan of financing the war against France through a 
company of English wool merchants possessed of a monopoly of 
wool export and of a power of forced purchase of wool in England, 
he had been in considerable financial difficulties.‘ His entire 
policy of waging the war with the help of a large continental 
coalition was at stake, for its success depended on Edward III’s 
capacity to pay extensive subsidies to his allies. An alternative 
scheme was hastily devised in February 1338, a forced loan in wool 
to be collected by royal collectors. It was at this difficult moment 
that Wodehouse, after an absence of six and a half years from 
royal service, was appointed treasurer on 10 March 1338 in 
succession to Master William de la Zouch. The wool levy 


1 Robert de Wodehouse had been in the royal service since at least 1306 and had 
filled a succession of offices in the king’s wardrobe under Edward II, acting as keeper 
of the wardrobe from October 1323 till August 1328. He had also been a baron of the 
exchequer in 1318-23 and was twice treasurer, between September 1329 and 
November 1330 and again from March to December 1338. He became archdeacon of 
Richmond in 1328 and held several other preferments. He died in 1345 (T. F. Tout, 
Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, ii. 270-1, iii. 6, 17, 44 and 
83, iv. 76, n. 3. There is a biography of Wodehouse in Dictionary of National 
Biography.) Tout described him as a typical permanent official serving under every 
government in turn. 

2 Molyns had been chief auditor of the king’s chamber and steward of chamber 
lands since 1337 and retained his position till his disgrace in November 1340 ; he was 
one of the most influential and active members of the royal household (Tout, op. cit. 
iii. 89, 123 and iv. 267; D.N.B. 8.n.) 

* One of the letters is briefly referred to by Tout, op. cit. 98, n. 1, who, however, 
misdated it and confused its contents with those of another letter in Ancient Corre- 
spondence. 

* This, and the following paragraph, summarize some of the conclusions of my D. 
Phil. thesis on ‘ Edward III’s War Finance, 1336-41’ (Bodleian Library). Also see 
Tout, op. cit. iii. and D. Hughes, A Study of Social and Constitutional Tendencies in 
the Early Years of Edward III (London, 1915). 
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yielded disappointing results, but in spite of this Edward III 
persisted in his resolve to lead an expedition to the continent and 
left for the Netherlands in July 1338. From the outset of his stay 
abroad he was able to pay his way only by extensive borrowing, 
often on very onerous terms; within the first three months of 
Edward III’s arrival in Brabant over £100,000 were raised in 
this way. It was hoped by the king and those around him that 
the council left in charge of the government in England would 
soon be able to raise sufficient resources to end the king’s diffi- 
culties. Very much was expected from a new wool levy, this 
time a tax based on a precise assessment, which had been started 
at the end of July 1338. The credit for devising this new levy 
may possibly belong to Wodehouse, and it proved very successful, 
but it only began to yield results at the end of 1338. Just under 
1500 sacks of royal wool were shipped to Antwerp in the last five 
months of 1338 and no money could be sent to Brabant during this 
period ; the resources of the government at home were heavily 
taxed by the costs of organizing defence against French naval 
attacks, the continued war against Scotland and by constant 
orders from abroad ‘to pay moneys for war expenditure con- 
tracted in the Netherlands ’,! while the direct taxes granted to the 
king for three years in 1337 had been almost entirely assigned to 
royal creditors.2 As months passed without any improvement in 
the king’s financial situation, there was growing exasperation in 
his camp against the government at home. No invasion of 
France had been attempted in the summer and autumn of 1338, 
partly perhaps because of the lack of money, and the prolonged 
inactivity helped to embitter still further the king and those 
around him. Wodehouse’s letter shows that his dismissal in 
December 1338 was due to the king’s displeasure and he was prob- 
ably the first victim of this growing estrangement between the 
king abroad and the government at home. 

Matters did not improve under his successor Zouch and in 
October 1339 the king’s indebtedness was estimated by the 
government at £300,000 or more.* The truth is that Edward’s 
policy of a subsidized coalition involved financial burdens far 
beyond what the resources of his kingdom could bear and any 
wool or money that could be raised in England was at once 
swallowed up. A second continental campaign in 1340 ended in a 
temporary bankruptcy of the king, to whom no one was willing 
any more to lend money. Edward III suddenly returned to 
England on 30 November 1340, determined to punish the ministers 
and officials in England whom he considered responsible for his 

1 Tout, op. cit. iii. 96. 


* Cf. Wodehouse’s second letter printed below. 
® Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 103. This estimate was certainly not exaggerated. 
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repeated failure. Several of them were imprisoned and a violent 
political and constitutional crisis ensued. 

The two letters of Wodehouse printed here were written on 
successive days. The second of them is dated on 6 January * 
[1339] and the first, which is clearly the earlier of the two, was 
written in reply to a letter of Molyns dated 5 January and is 
dated on Tuesday, which must clearly be Tuesday, 5 January 
1339. John de Molyns came to England from Antwerp in 
November 1338 on royal business * and he returned to the king 
in January 1339 in the company of the earl of Northampton,‘ 
who had been sent to England in October 1338 in order, among 
other things, to hasten the wool levy.’ Wodehouse refers 
in his letter to an offer of Molyns that he and Northampton on 
their return to Antwerp would speak to the king about what 
they had seen and heard in England, implying clearly that their 
report would be favourable to Wodehouse. This suggests that 
the decision to replace Wodehouse had been taken without 
waiting for the reports of royal envoys to England, of whom 
Northampton and Molyns were by far the most important, 
and may have been contrary to their views. Molyns, when 
writing his letter to Wodehouse, did not yet know of the latter’s 
dismissal, but his offer of help shows that Wodehouse’s position 
must have already been weakened for some time. Wodehouse’s 
successor, Zouch, was appointed treasurer by letters patent 
dated at Antwerp on 16 December 1338, * but Wodehouse only 
learnt of his dismissal, as he tells us in his letter to Molyns, on 
31 December, on receiving a royal mandate brought to England 
from Flanders by a royal clerk, John de Charnels. He at once 
handed over his office to Zouch by an indenture.’ In his letter to 
Molyns Wodehouse refers with some bitterness to the king’s lack 
of appreciation for his services, and it is clear that he considered 
his removal to have been undeserved. 

The two letters provide an interesting illustration of the extent 


1The best accounts of this crisis are those of Tout, op. cit. iii. 118-42, Hughes, 
op. cit. pp. 97-152, and G. T. Lapsley, ‘ Archbishop Stratford and the Parliamentary 
Crisis of 1341 ’, ante, xxx (1915), 6-18, 193-215. 

2° le iour de la Tyffayne ’ (Epiphany). 

3 Tout, op. cit. iii. 98, n. 3. 

*C. Close R. 1339-41, p. 28; Enrolled Acc. of Thomas de Drayton, admiral of 
the fleet north of the Thames, Pipe Roll 15 Edw. III, m. 51. 

5 Treaty Roll, C. 76/13, m. 8 and 6. 

®° C. Pat. R. 1338-40, p. 195. 

? This is confirmed by the fact that Wodehouse ceased to draw his fee as treasurer 
on 31 December 1338 (Issue Roll, Michaelmas term, 13 Edw. III. E. 403/303, m. 27 
under 23 December 1338). According to Tout’s list of treasurers (op. cit. vi. 22), 
Zouch entered upon his office only on 14 January 1339. This date is probably derived 
from the Issue Roll for Michaelmas term 13 Edw. III (E. 403/303). The second part of 
the roll bears the heading : ‘ Isto die W. la Zousche Decanus ecclesie beati Petri Ebor’ 
recepit officium Thesaurarii ’ and the first date that follows is 14 January 1339 (m. 31). 
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to which royal resources were pledged away to creditors at the 
end of 1338. Molyns had requested Wodehouse to give him an 
assignment for £200 which had been conceded to him by the king. 
Wodehouse replied that the tenths and fifteenths and the clerical 
tenths granted to the king for the years 1338-9 and 1339-40 (second 
and third years of the triennial grant made in the autumn of 1337) 
had been so fully assigned to the Bardi and the Peruzzi, William 
de la Pole and others that nothing was available. The only 
thing he could suggest was that Molyns should secure from the 
chancellor an assignment on the fine of £200 that had just been 
made by the prior and convent of Peterborough to retain the 
custody of their abbey during a vacancy.! This is a good example 
of the uncoordinated and piecemeal way in which fourteenth- 
century English government spent its revenue. 
E. B. Frype. 


Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence vol. 42, no. 133A.? 
(Dated : Monday [5 January 1339.}) 


A son trescher et fiable amy salutz come a lui meismes. Jay bien 
entendu vos lettres q’ me vindrent a Loundres par le portur de cestes ‘la 
veille de la Tyffayne ’* et vous mercy m{ou]lt * des choses contenues en y 
celes. Et quant a ce cher amy ge vous me maundastes par vos dites lettres 
ge ie vous feisse aver assignement de CC li en bon lieu et certeyn, veillez 
saver ge Sire Johan de Charnels me livera un bref du graunt seal par dela ® 
la veille de lan renoef ge ie liverasse loffiz du Tresorer a Mestre William la 
Zousche, quele chose ie fesoy tauntost par endenture, de quey ie vous pri ge 
vous me veillez aver pur escuse de ce ge ie n ay mie orendroit fait vestre 
dite priere tochaunt loffiz. Nenne pur ce cher amy iay charge mon clerk 
Sire Johan de Cestrefeld qi demoert a Loundres derere may qil espie un 
auxi bon assignement pur vous come il vodreit pur mon corps demeisme. 
Et quant a ce mon cher amy ge vous mavez maunde par voz lettres ge 
dentre mon seignur le Counte de Norht’ et vous voillez tesmoigner a 
nostre seignur le Roy et a son counseil par dela ce qe vous avers vu ‘ et oy ’ ® 
par de cea, vous esmerey taunt come ie say et plus, me totes voyes vous pri 
qe vous ne desturbez point ma deliveraunce, gar si dieu plest ie ne voe 
iammes servir seignur qi ne voet mie aver regard a mon travail ne a les 
grauntz maugrees ge ie devereye porter pur lui. Et totes voies vous pri 
cher amy ge vous me veillez comaunder voz voluntez come a celui gest tut 
le vestre. Trescher amy le seint esprit vous eit en sa garde et vous donet 
ce ge vous desirez. Escritz a Loundres y cest Mardy. 

par le seon Robert de Wodehous 
a mons’ Johan de Molyns.? 


1 Fine made on 14 December 1338 (C. Fine R. 1337-47, p. 110). Molyns followed 
this advice (see C. Close R. 1337-39, pp. 598 and 603). 

*I owe thanks to Professor E. Perroy of the University of Paris and Mr. R. E. 
Latham of the Public Record Office for help with the text of these documents. 

3 Interlineated. “MS. torn. 

5 The great seal of Edward III at Antwerp. 


* Interlineated. ? Written below in a different hand. 
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P.R.O. Ancient Correspondence, vol 42, no. 133. (Dated: 6 January 
[1339.]) 


A son trescher et fiable amy salutz come a lui meismes. Pur ce cher 
amy ge toutz les assignmentz de lan secounde et de lan tierz! sount a poy 
si nettement assignez a les Marchauntz de Barde et de Perrouche et a 
Williem de la Pole et as autres par divers maundementz nostre seignur le 
Roy ge ny ad gieres remys, si vous conseille qe vous pr[is]* hastivement 
par vos lettres a Mons’ Nichol de la Beche ® qil face taunt devers le chaun- 
celler ge vous puissez avoir les CC li ge Leslye de Burgh seint Pere paiera a 
Leschegier pur sa fyn a la seint Hillar’ par fyn faite en la chauncellerie, gar 
je ne seu Ou vous poissez autrement estre servi. Et totes voyes vous pri 
ge vous me veillez touz iours comaunder vos voluntez. A dieu trescher 
amy qi vous encresse de honurs et vous donet ce ge vous desirez. Escrit 
a Heggeton, le iour de la Tyffayne. 

par le seon Robert de Wodehous 
a mons’ Johan de Molyns.* 


1 Second and third years of the triennial grants of the lay tenth and fifteenth and 
the clerical tenth made in the autumn of 1337. 

2 Almost illegible. 

8 Constable of the Tower of London. 

* Written below in a different hand, as above in no. 133A. 
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Roman Rule in Asia Minor : to the End of the third Century after Christ. 
By Davip Mactr. 2 vols. Princeton, N.J. (Princeton University 
Press, 1950 ; London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press.) 


ANCIENT and medieval Asia Minor has come into its own within the past 
seventy years. Our own country has at last founded an Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara. Proto-Hittites and Hittites have established their 
claim to our somewhat mystified attention. At the other end of ancient 
history, we accept the conclusion of Professor Baynes that ‘the essential 
condition of the prosperity of the later Roman Empire was its possession 
of Asia Minor—that reservoir alike of money and of men’. 

By the present comprehensive work the distinguished Professor 
Emeritus of Classics at Princeton has filled the latter half of the gap between 
the Hittites and the Byzantines. With equal mastery, he paints a broad 
picture in vol. i, and presents to us in vol. ii the material on which his 
account is based. It is a grand achievement. Sometimes a single note 
is a major historical study in itself; if we consider only the earlier period, 
this is true of discussions on the Pergamene frontiers, on the roads of 
western Anatolia, on city-status in Hellenistic times, and on civic institu- 
tions. 

There are, in the notes, references to the work of other writers published 
as late as 1947. But they are often additions which do not wholly har- 
monize with the text, since much of the book was written before 1937 
(p. viii). So not all the questions that we ask in 1952 are satisfactorily 
considered. Clearly the author cannot be blamed for not writing his 
book fifteen years later than he did; but the reviewer hopes that it will 
not seem uncharitable if he attempts to relate the book more closely to a 
few of these questions. It is such a fine and serious study that it deserves 
such attention, even if this means cuttizrg complimentary remarks down to 
the less than minimum space that they have already received here. 

To readers of this journal one of the most significant aspects of ancient 
Asia Minor is the planting within its shores, by Julius Caesar and certain 
emperors, of Roman citizens settled in colonies. These colonies had the 
effect, by inter-marriage, commercial relations, etc., of eventually exer- 
cising a certain ‘ Romanizing’ influence; but was this the original in- 
tention behind them? The present reviewer, though he denied this for the 
principate (in which military considerations, including demobilization, 
were to the fore), felt less certain about some of the settlements planned 
by Caesar—at least some of those outside Asia Minor, such as Corinth and 
Carthage. It seemed to him that, although these conveniently provided 
commercial profit and a dump for the Roman depressed classes, it was 
conceivable that Caesar should be credited with a somewhat broader 


1 Pp. 758 ff. n. 56, 786-802, 825-34, 834-62. 
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imperial view as well. This opinion has been criticized by F. Vittinghoff 
who claims that neither ‘ Romanization ’ nor cosmopolitanism ever played 
a part in Roman colonial foundation. At the other extreme is Professor 
Magie, who surely goes too far in identifying a ‘ Romanizing’ purpose 
behind the colonies of the emperors as well as of Caesar. 

It is difficult to see this question clearly unless the chronology of these 
colonies is considered with great care. A useful landmark is 27 B.c., 
in which colonial nomenclature changed when the first princeps began to 
base the theory of his régime on the cunningly selected appellation 
‘ Augustus’. His colonies founded thenceforward were usually known as 
colonia Augusta, unlike earlier foundations which had started life (and 
sometimes continued it, without alteration) as colonia Iulia. Unfortunately, 
however, there are complications. As Pais pointed out, the assumption 
that coloniae Augustae cannot be post-Augustan (as adopted from Ruge by 
Professor Magie, p. 1328, n. 46) is wrong. Also, just a few coloniae Iuliae 
(with or without Augusta added) seem to be subsequent to 27 B.c. Since 
no ruler of the early principate (to which these colonies belong) is likely to 
have used the epithet Julia as a normal designation of his colonies—none 
of them used it for their own names either—it has been suggested that such 
coloniae Iuliae may owe their title to ostensible connexions with junior 
imperial princes or princesses (cf. the Colonels of regiments today). This 
is still conjectural, but Professor Magie ought not to reject it without 
considering the case of Berytus (outside his area) with its unmistakably 
post-27 B.c. Julian title. Was this, perhaps, due to an official link with 
Augustus’ grandson and adopted son C. Caesar during the eastern régime 
of the boy’s father Agrippa ? Some similar reason may account for the 
occurrence of the same epithet at Augustan colonies in wild Pisidia (dated 
with proper caution by Professor Magie, p. 464)—unless, as earlier else- 
where, a fictitious ‘ plan of Caesar’ was claimed (but some critics will not 
have this). 

Professor Magie’s account of pre-Actian colonies in Asia Minor is open 
to certain objections. For example, he attributes Apamea (Bithynia) to 
Caesar without noting that its epithet Concordia occurs at a number of 
foundations of the early triumvirate (42-40 B.c.). Professor Magie is one 
of those who are opposed to the idea that Asian colonies of veterans were 
founded by Antony—though Antony surely had every reason to follow 
Caesar’s precedent here. His discussion of the colony at Parium (pp. 415, 
459—the inclusion of M. Turius on p. 1587 tends to contradict his 
thesis) is weakened by the mention of only one—and that not the most 
cogent—of a number of possible explanations of Parium’s epithet Gemella 
(p. 1268, n. 34); and he is mistaken in saying that this appears on coins 
only ‘from Augustus onward’. First-hand consideration of the numis- 
matic evidence might well have led him to agree, like Louis Robert, that 
Lampsacus was an early colony ; to accept Jones’ interpretation of Heraclea 
(Bithynia) as another short-lived foundation; and to feel, with this 
reviewer, that it is hard to avoid ascribing a pre-Augustan colony to 
Alexandria Troas. Finally, he persists (pp. 463, 1324, n. 41), but without 
reasoned defence, in the old view that Lycaonian Lystra must be lumped 
together with the Pisidian colonies of Augustus. He admits its geographical 
distinctness (p. 463), but does not account either for (a) its difference in 
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title also (it is colonia Iulia, not Iulia Augusta), or for (6) Augustus’ own 
summary of the areas in which he founded colonies (Res Gestae, ch. 28), 
in which Pisidia is included but Lycaonia is not. Augustus, though ac- 
customed to mislead without actually lying, was not in the habit of making 
pointless mistakes. 

As so often, too, there is a coin which has to be considered, and which 
cannot, indeed, be ignored if the discussion is to be serious. This raises 
a fundamental question regarding Professor Magie’s attitude to evidence. 
At the outset (p. vii), he mentions two categories of evidence, the literary 
and the epigraphic. These are his primary sources. He says a good deal 
about coins, it is true, and acknowledges the help of two eminent scholars 
(p.ix). But would he agree that coinage, however cryptic and intractable, 
‘is also primary historical evidence in its own right’ (P. Grierson) ? 
Here his book stands halfway between nineteenth century methods and 
modern numismatic techniques. And yet he has obtained from Dr. 
L. C. West statistics 1 which, although he presents them a little confusingly, 
are of great value and show the vast extent of Asian coinage. At one 
period, we are told, no less than 312 cities of the peninsula (add perhaps 
3-5 per cent.) were issuing coinage of their own. But comparatively 
little use is made of this mass of potential evidence. Part of the fault lies 
with numismatists, who have not yet published such material accessibly, 
or even completely. But what a harvest an inspection of the half-dozen 
major collections, as a short break in Professor Magie’s twenty-five years 
of work on this book (p. vii), would have yielded! Yet, it must be re- 
peated, perhaps the numismatists ought to have done it for him. 

The coins have to be divided into three categories: those of the pro- 
vincial federations (Communia, xowd) (‘federal coinage’), those of 
tepresentatives of the Roman state (‘ official coinage ’), and those of cities 
and tribes (‘local coinage’). Professor Magie does not always keep this 
distinction quite clearly in mind (p. 473, Galatia; p. 1362, Bithynia), 
or consider interesting cases of collaboration (p. 416, Bithynia—though for 
the Republican period similar instances are discussed, pp. 863f.). As 
regards federal issues, the Commune Lyciae did not coin silver only ‘ to 
the time of Augustus ’ (p. 1381) ; and in the latter’s reign it did not mint 
bronze at only two mints (p. 639). The first ‘federal’ bronze of Asia is 
missed (pp. 1293f.), and with it perhaps some names for the Fasti (pp. 
1601 ff.). ‘C.A.’ on coinage cannot mean C(ommune) A(siae) (pp. 1293 f. 
n. 52), since it appears on issues minted in Syria and Cyprus as well as in 
Asia. It must be an imperial formula,? since this was, in effect, one of the 
greatest official bronze series that Rome ever minted in the East. 

Asian mints play a large part in this story of official coinage, and it is 
very relevant to Professor Magie’s theme. But his discussions of Augustus’ 
great imperial issues in Asia Minor are brief and not wholly accurate 
(pp. 442, 1290); they ignore developments in the second decade of the 
reign, including not only gold and silver but vast bronze issues (with the 
type of priests or colonists ploughing). Reference to a secondary source 
leads to the erroneous supposition that the inscription ‘ Freedom of the 


1 Pp. 639, 694, 701, 1335, 1502, 1550. 
® My suggestion, accepted by Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland and Professor A. R. Bellinger, 
is C(aesaris) A(uctoritate) (or Caesare auctore). 
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People’ at Caesarea (Cappadocia) refers to a local privilege (p. 594) ; 
but, the mint being official, this is merely a Greek transcription of a Roman 
imperial type. (For another such type, Paz, an unlikely interpretation is 
accepted on p. 1469). It is not quite enough to say that the silver tetra- 
drachms issued by emperors in Asia ‘ became the standard for circulation 
in the East’ (p. 442): metrology was complex, and equally extensive 
official issues in Syria and Egypt were based on other standards. And is it 
necessary on this subject, to cite (twice ; pp. 1290, 1485) a publication of 
1855? As regards imperial brass and copper, most students would not 
now write, without considerable qualification, of ‘a series of coins issued 
by the Senate’ (p. 631). (Is there another echo of the Mommsenian 
dyarchy in a reference to the treasury on p. 446 2). 

It is hard to write a history of any Roman territory without a thorough 
consideration of Roman coinage, at least in so far as it affects that territory. 
The same applies to certain other Roman institutions and practices. 
For example, from time to time the early emperors sent vicegerents to the 
East to deal with special tasks of reorganization. The constitutional 
positions of these envoys have raised many disputed questions. Professor 
Magie need not, perhaps, be blamed for avoiding these controversies, but 
it is a pity that he attempted to sum each of them up in a sentence or two ; } 
for many of them still resist such treatment. However, the present 
reviewer is glad to see Agrippa described as superior to the pro-consuls of 
Asia ‘in fact, although not in law’ (p. 468). Professor Magie’s judge- 
ments of Roman personalities again suffer from the grave handicap of 
compression into a single sentence each.? 

When we turn from imperial to local matters, it again becomes re- 
grettable that numismatists have not yet set their house in as good an 
order as the epigraphists, so that Professor Magie has not been able to 
make full use of coins. To take one example, he ignores the few and scat- 
tered, but rather significant, silver city-coinages. The use of the term 
“autonomous ’ to describe local coins without imperial heads (p. 1336, n. 18) 
is, though time-honoured, misleading. By implication or explicitly, the 
revivals of certain local mints in the principate are placed wrongly—too 
early * ortoolate.* Too little is said of the local dignitarier, whose portraits 
occasionally (no mention on pp. 1348, 1598), and whose names frequently, 
appear on coinage. Many of these are known to us from other sources as 
imperial protégés or gangsters, local priestly squires and Quislings, wealthy 
organizers of games and packers of city-councils, etc. It would have been 
enthralling to be shown, on a broad canvas, the ever-shifting outlines 
of the social picture of which these men each formed part. Of this 
story—the very essence of Roman rule in Asia Minor—Professor Magie, in 
his text, affords us hardly even a glimpse. It is true that, at the end, there 
are good lists of some federal officials (as well as of Roman provincial 
governors and officers). But the art or science of prosopography now 

1 Pp. 476, 479, 481, 496 f., 499, 546, 1330, 1411, 1416. 

2 E.g. pp. 440 (Antony), 510 (Tiberius), 511 (Caligula), 577 (Domitian). 

* E.g. perhaps Mylasa, Pessinus, Caesarea Germanica, Tiberiopolis : pp. 1290, 1311, 
1334, 1359. 

* Stratonicea, Nicaea Cilbianorum, Sibliani, Amisus as éAev0épa, Miletopolis : 
pp. 616, 784, 1245, 1450, 1474. The commencement of ‘ Treaty’ coinage (pp. 638, 
1500) may also be placed too late. 
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exists to assuage a further justifiable curiosity regarding the social and 
political significance of these officials—and of the governing classes of 
cities in general. 

Asia Minor would be well suited to such an approach—to a survey, or 
a partial survey, rather on the lines of Professor Syme’s survey of Rome at 
the turn of our era. But it is probably very unreasonable to blame the 
author for not writing a different book altogether. For his aim is not on 
these lines at all. He seeks ‘to combine isolated statements into a 
connected narrative’ (p. vii) (the italics are the reviewer’s). But is not this 
literary form, of Professor Magie’s choice, a bed of Procrustes for a corpus 
such as this? Asia Minor sprawls over any single framework. Even 
geographically, despite a superficial unity imposed by the seas, it is formid- 
ably diverse. Culturally, as ethnically, its complexity is fabulous. Nor 
does political unity here provide the outline for a unitary narrative ; 
the rulers tolerated and encouraged an extraordinary diversity which 
makes this method very hard to pursue. 

Subject to this self-imposed handicap, he is wonderfully successful 
as a narrator and story-teller. He is a master of the clear, historical 
account ;? and to this gift is added the long, patient collection of material. 
Even if he does not start a new epoch in the historiography of Asia Minor, 
at any rate he sums up an epoch in monumental fashion.® 


MIcHAEL GRANT. 


Le Souvenir et la Légende de Charlemagne dans l’Empire germanique 
médiéval. By Rospert Fouz. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1950.) 





Etudes sur le Culte liturgique de Charlemagne dans les églises de ’ Empire. 
By Ropert Foz. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1951.) 





As the medieval cult of Charlemagne was always specially at home in France, 
so the modern scholars who have done most for its elucidation have been 
Frenchmen. Of Gaston Paris, in particular, whose mighty Histoire poétique 
de Charlemagne appeared nearly a century ago, all who come after are 
disciples. M. Robert Folz is the latest of them, and he has written a book 
of which both Gaston Paris and Marc Bloch, his immediate master, would 
have been proud. Under the guidance of the latter, M. Folz first turned 
his attention to the cult of Charlemagne in medieval Germany. The 
outcome is a detailed survey that ranges from the death of Charlemagne to 
the early sixteenth century with a learning so various that few could hope 


1 He shows recognition of this by occasionally devoting a chapter to a single area 
(e.g. chapters v, xix, xxii). 

* To take a single example, his story of that great ‘might have been’, the usurp- 
ation of Pescennius Niger Justus in a.p. 193-4, is masterly. 

* Misprints are so rare that it would show a lack of proportion to mention them in 
the body of this review. But Receuil appears passim. The reviewer has not seen 
Turkish place-names so accurately spelt in the official orthography of today (pp. 
vilif.); only, confusion has occasionally occurred between ‘i’ and the differently 
sounding letter with no dot over it (e.g. p. 801, read Hisar; and dots should appear 
on initial capitals of Indnii, Izmit, etc.). 
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to appreciate critically the whole picture. Certainly the present reviewer 
cannot. 

In brief, the author contends that medieval Germany treasured her own 
memories of Charlemagne. ‘ Pour n’avoir pas été, comme en France, le 
héros de cycles poétiques originaux, Charlemagne n’en est pas moins 
demeuré présent dans la mémoire collective, grace & la continuité d’une 
tradition qui se poursuit, ininterrompue, depuis 814.’ Churches that owed 
their foundation to him or wished to represent that they did ; churchmen 
who moved in the royal entourage, officials of the king’s chapel or chancery ; 
scholars with access to Carolingian annals and biographies in monastic 
scriptoria and elsewhere : these were the principal vehicles of transmission. 
The result, however, was not an integrated ‘légende carolingienne’ 
such as the French knew, but many local legends, some ecclesiastical, some 
popular, and not all of German origin. Of these, certain were appropriated 
for their own uses by the German kings, notably the Ottonians and the 
Hohenstaufen, while others, strictly localized (e.g. in Saxony and Bavaria), 
served rather to dissipate the forces making for German unity under a strong 
crown. What may be called the imperialist tradition of Charlemagne 
played its part, so the author argues, in leading the Ottonians from 
the concept of the plurality of dominions to that of a universality at once 
Roman and Christian ; and even when this concept suffered eclipse, there 
remained the comfortable fact, verifiable from Einhard and the annals, 
that Charlemagne had dominated Rome. The restoration of the patriciate 
under Henry III and the false privileges of investiture under Henry IV 
are two instances of the use made of this knowledge. The high political 
significance of Charlemagne in the reign of Barbarossa stems from two 
ideas: that of the translatio imperii, whereby Charlemagne became 
integrated in the series of Roman emperors by election of the clergy and the 
people of Rome ; and that, so ably formulated by Otto of Freising, of the 
continuity of Charlemagne’s empire in the Hohenstaufen empire, implicit 
in the fact that the Germans, not the French, were the true Franks. This 
was the background to Barbarossa’s canonization of Charlemagne and his 
appropriation of important parts of the French tradition. Yet before 
Henry VI was dead it was clear that the imperial attempt to take 
Charlemagne by storm had failed. Partly this was due to the vigorous 
counter-attack of Innocent III, who asserted that the papacy alone was 
responsible for the translatio imperii ; but much more it was the doing of the 
Capetians: ‘]’Allemagne est littéralement submergée par la tradition 
frangaise de Charlemagne’. The great emperor virtually ceased to matter 
to the rulers of Germany and lived on simply in the ancient homes of his 
cult—most interestingly, perhaps, in his liturgical guise. 

Historians who deal in legends run peculiar risks. They are perhaps 
more prone than others to see continuity where none exists and to think 
their theme significant when it is not. M. Folz is cleverer and luckier than 
some of his predecessors; he is never at the mercy of a theory as was 
Bédier. All the same, he sometimes leaves his flanks exposed. One may 
instance the way in which he fits his German Charlemagne into a view of 
the continuity of the medieval empire that has lately come under, fire. 
He may not be wrong; but one would like to know why he takes up this 
position. However, even those who disagree with him will admit that he 
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makes a strong case for continuous German interest in Rome and 
Romanitas. Possibly we underestimate its significance. Also questionable 
is his concept of the progressive evolution of the idealized literary figure of 
Charlemagne. It depends, surely, on the opinion we form of the ninth- 
century sources ; and on these M. Folz is all too brief. Quite apart from 
the amount of idealization we recognize in Einhard’s picture, an indepen- 
dent tradition of idealization seems to run back to Alcuin. Was there 
ever @ time or a circle in which Charlemagne was not idealized ? 

What is meant by popular tradition? In the case of France there can 
be no doubt. We mean the legends and the songs, the cantilenae, that 
formed the basis of the chansons de geste ; the chansons themselves, rapidly 
diffused throughout France ; vernacular history, as instanced in the French 
translations of the Latin Pseudo-Turpin (is M. Folz conversant with the 
writings of Mr. R. N. Walpole ?) ; and finally the evidence afforded by the 
widespread use of particular names (notably Charles). What has Germany 
to offer in comparison ? ‘ La fréquence du nom de Charles dans le public 
fut bien modeste ’ ; there are no native equivalents of the chansons de geste ; 
and local legends attributed to collective memory amount to a few frag- 
ments, as in Liutprand, Thietmar and the Kaiserchronik, which, like many 
such, could be the inventions of the authors who record them. [If this is 
to understate the German case, it does not exaggerate the fundamental 
difference between popular tradition in France and Germany. Charle- 
magne’s major appearances in German literature are as a borrowed hero 
who fits not too well into his new surroundings : the Rolandslied is in effect 
a straight translation and Karl Meinet is based directly on a French source. 
Even in the ecclesiastical tradition, where Germany had far better claims to 
independence of France, Charlemagne is not quite the hero one might expect. 
Even Aix showed only spasmodic interest in her builder. When Barbarossa 
wanted fresh material for his Vita Sancti Karoli (one of the piéces justi- 
ficatives for the canonization) he had to turn to France. In short, despite 
Otto of Freising and his friends, the Germans felt that Charlemagne was a 
foreigner. 

Here, perhaps, is the crux of the matter. Can one study the cult of 
Charlemagne in Germany apart from the greater cult in France? Plainly 
one can, up to a certain point, as the author triumphantly demonstrates. 
But, as he well knows, the lines that lead back into France are innumerable. 
One may be forgiven for feeling that there is still room for investigation of 
particular Franco-German links, as, forexample, the manuscript connexions 
between St. Denis and the Rhineland, to the importance of which, for the 
development of the Carolingian tradition, Dr. Robin Flower long ago called 
attention, when engaged on the catalogue of the Cottonian Manuscripts 
in the British Museum. Others, too, have felt that the antiquarian 
interests of St. Denis may be the key to many problems outside France. 
I cite only Sir Maurice Powicke! and Father de Gaiffier.2 Again, the time 
has surely come for a general scrutiny of medieval library catalogues and 
of surviving manuscripts containing Carolingian matter (M. Folz says that 
they went on being copied in Germany through the middle ages) in such 
centres as Fulda, Salzburg, and Mainz. It is not novelties that we seek 


1 Speculum, xiii. 364-6. * Analecta Bollandiana, |xix. 173-6. 
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so much as some idea of the relative popularity of the well-known material 
that was the stock-in-trade of all Europe. Why, to give an English 
example, should some medieval user of the fourteenth-century manuscript 
of St. Bonaventura on the Sentences (now Merton College MS. 130) have 
chosen to copy out on a flyleaf, among notes of theological questions, 
Alcuin’s verses to Charlemagne, beginning O rex auguste clarissime dignus 
honore? No one is better qualified than M. Folz to undertake such difficult 
but exciting research, for no part of his present study is more impressive 
than what he has to tell us about local usage of Carolingian sources (e.g. in 
Swabia, and particularly at Reichenau). And much work, of course, has 
already been done by Lehmann, Margarethe Wevers, and others. 

If one may persist, for a moment, in criticizing M. Folz’s ‘ national ’ 
approach, a further (and unavoidable) weakness it imposes on the author 
is the task of deciding where ‘ background’ ends and the subject proper 
begins. There are, in this big book, many pages of first-class writing about 
medieval German politics that are only connected to the subject by the 
finest of threads. One instance of this is the discussion of Otto III’s 
ecumenical plans, which seem, when all is said, to have owed little enough 
to the Carolingian tradition. To give this broad picture it was necessary 
to sacrifice, here and there, some very important detail, as with the genea- 
logical preoccupations of the counts of Brabant and Namur in the eleventh 
century or the ramifications of the Pseudo-Turpin manuscripts, where 
the reader is referred to a quite inadequate bibliography. One is in- 
formed incidentally that the Bibliothéque Nationale Latin manuscript 
17656, on which much turns, is ‘ provenance Aix-la-Chapelle’. Why ? 

The subsidiary study on the liturgical cult of Charlemagne in the 
churches of the Empire is closely-argued and is precisely what has long 
been needed. It belongs to the same genre as Kantorowicz’s Laudes Regiae 
and, like it, opens the general historian’s eyes to the riches of the liturgio- 
logist. Among the themes inspiring the liturgical texts, M. Folz draws 
special attention to the personality of Charlemagne as the propagator of the 
faith, the author and upholder of law and the illustration of all Christian 
virtues, and to the tradition of the churches founded by Charlemagne. 
Except at Aix, where the ancient office for the emperor lasted till the end 
of the eighteenth century, the centres of the cult adopted texts in which the 
accent was moved from the Empire to the Church, of which Charlemagne 
was represented as the faithful helper. We are shown in this way how 
in individual churches the liturgical texts reflect the more general vicissi- 
tudes of the imperial idea in Germany. We are shown also why the 
liturgical cult of the emperor, though by no means confined to the Empire, 
was specially at home there from the time of the juridically doubtful 
canonization of 1165. Only an expert in these matters could appraise 
the true value of this highly technical book; but it must be great. 
Medievalists in general can turn to M. Folz’ two works with the assurance 
that he is a master of his subject. 

One misprint (out of an unwarrantably large number) should be noted, 
since it may mislead: the chapter-heading on p. 239 should read ‘ XITe 
siecle ’, not ‘ XITIé siécle ’. 

J. M. Wattace-Hapri1t. 
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The Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket. By Davip 
Know1es. (Cambridge University Press, 1951.) 


For his Ford Lectures in 1949, Professor Knowles chose one aspect of a 
subject which, as he says, ‘ has received comparatively little attention from 
English historians during the past fifty years’. The subject has, of course, 
been dealt with on countless occasions during this period, but it is true 
to say that between Maitland’s expcsition of the matter of crimincus 
clerks in 1892 and the article of Z. N. Brooke in 1928 on the effects of 
Becket’s murder, no significant progress was made in the understanding 
of the struggle between Henry II and his archbishop. Scme of the late 
Professor Brooke’s conclusions have been challenged, notably by Mrs. 
Cheney,! but his article and the volume which fcllowed it rendered a 
great service in putting the controversy in the context where it can most 
profitably be studied—the context of the ordering of church life in con- 
formity with the law recently codified in Gratian and intensively studied 
in England and elsewhere at this time. Since Prefessor Brooke wrote 
there have been several studies which in one way or another have helped 
to relate the issues of the Becket controversy to the general picture of 
ecclesiastical law and organization in the second half cf the twelfth century, 
and the lectures here printed are a welccme contributicn to this literature. 
Professor Knowles would not claim that he has made in these lectures any 
great contribution of new knowledge. He has confined himself almcst 
entirely to sources which have been in print for the better part cfa century, 
but he has written about them with a more develcped sense of their 
background in thought and practice than any previous writer on the great 
controversy. That he has been able to do this must partly be ascribed 
to the atmosphere in these studies which has develcped since Prcfessor 
Brooke wrote ; and it was a happy thought to choose the occasicn cf the 
Ford Lectures to carry on the work of his predecessor in the Cambridge 
Chair of Medieval History. It must also be added that Pre fesscr Knc wles 
brings to an old and well-worn subject a wide sympathy with, and insight 
into, the spiritual endeavour which lies behind the jurisdicticnal fagade. 
This is the first necessity if the air of unreality, which, as Sir Frank Stentcn 
once remarked, lies over the relations of church and state in the middle cf 
the twelfth century, is ever to be blown away. It is this rare insight which 
makes the present narrative of the events frcm 1163-70, although it is 
limited in scope by the point of view frcm which it is written, the best 
that we have yet had. 

Professor Knowles has sought to let new light into the subject by 
putting the contemporary bishops into the centre of the picture, and the 
chief general conclusion of the book is that the bishops showed a greater 
solidarity in the maintenance of canonical principles and were less amenable 
to royal persuasion than has previously been allowed. The author’s 
final reflexions lead him to reinforce his conviction of the bishops’ 
“acceptance without demur of Gregorian principles of church government, 
and in particular of the paramount duty of obedience to their metropolitan 
and to their Pope’, and to reject firmly the judgement that most of the 


1 Ante. lvi. 177-97. 
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bishops were on the king’s side. This is a view which challenges a widely 
accepted picture of episcopal complaisance, and it invites reflexion. 

It must be conceded that no bishop stood forward to defend the justice 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon, and the significance of this point in 
assessing the attitude of the bishops has perhaps not been adequately 
appreciated. Professor Knowles goes so far as to say that 


had Archbishop Thomas not failed them (the bishops) at Clarendon 
and—perhaps a still more weighty circumstance—had Gilbert 
Foliot not lent his name and ability to the defence of the king’s 
case (it would not be true to to say of the king’s cause) there is no 
reason to suppose that the solidarity of the bishops would have 
been broken in 1163-4. 


The implication in this passage that the archbishop and bishops had a 
‘cause ’, while the king had only a ‘ case’ would, I think, have puzzled 
contemporaries—though the archbishop might have welcomed the hint. 
But it is more important that, here and elsewhere, there seems to be rather 
too much insistence on the points which divided the bishops from the king, 
and rather too little on those which divided them from thearchbishop. The 
bishops certainly accepted the system of church government as they found 
it; beyond a certain point they would not acquiesce in a disturbance of 
these arrangements by the king; but they looked on the details of the 
system as a possible subject for negotiation and compromise. On this 
question they were far removed from the archbishop, and even if, as 
Professor Knowles says, the judgement that ‘ most of the bishops were on 
the king’s side ’ is untenable, it is probable that on the question of negotia- 
tion and compromise they stood nearer to the king than to Becket. There 
are many signs of this divergence of attitude, and of the bishops’ readiness 
to compromise, long before the collapse of the archbishop’s resistance at 
Clarendon in 1164. We have John of Salisbury’s testimony that the 
increase of royal, at the expense of ecclesiastical, jurisdiction in the early 
years of the reign was carried out ‘ tacentibus aut murmurantibus episcopis 
potius quam resistentibus’. Then the only full account of the Westminster 
council in October 1163 says that the bishops at first would have admitted 
the king’s right to punish condemned felonious clerks, and, although the 
archbishop brought them round to his way of thinking, it is clear from 
several sources that the first sign of the king’s displeasure set the bishops 
looking for a compromise. Hilary of Chichester, Robert of Hereford, 
Roger of York, Gilbert Foliot of London are the English bishops variously 
mentioned as taking lead in these negotiations, but the impression left 
by the writer of the Summa Causae inter Regem et Thomam and by Herbert 
Bosham is of a general falling away from the archbishop as early as October 
1163. The unity between the archbishop and his colleagues established 
during the Westminster Council would seem to have been very flimsy. 
Certainly the archbishop’s early pronouncements in exile were very scathing 
against the whole body of the bishops, and the general indifference of the 
bishops towards the stand the archbishop was making is emphasized in 
Arnulf of Lisieux’s account of the state of parties in England in March 
1165. All this seems to form a coherent picture, and suggests that it was 
not only after Clarendon that ‘ the hierarchy as a group had lost solidarity ’. 
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If ‘ solidarity ’ means that the bishops would have supported an intransi- 
gent attitude towards the royal claims, they never possessed it. The 
chief witness for the solidarity of the bishops at Clarendon before Becket’s 
‘desertion’ is Gilbert Foliot, writing in 1166 when he was using every stick 
he could lay hands on to beat the archbishop. But the names he gives of 
some of the stalwarts who stood out against the Constitutions are sufficient 
to throw doubt on his narrative: Hilary of Chichester, Jocelin of Salisbury, 
and Robert of Hereford are the very men who (according to other sources) 
were foremost in urging the archbishop to come to terms. 

Archbishop Thomas had a theory which justified intransigence : 
there is no sign that any of the bishops would have subscribed to it. The 
core of this theory, as it was finally expressed in all clarity in the arch- 
bishop’s letter ‘ Desiderio desideravi’ of 1166, was that kings receive their 
power from the church ; therefore it was for the church—or more precisely 
the clergy to whom the care and government of the church was committed 
—to determine the limits of that power. That seems to be what the 
archbishop’s position amounted to. The bishops on the other hand showed 
no sign of interest in speculative views of this kind (with the exception of 
Gilbert Foliot who opposed them). Their real interests lay in their 
diocesan work, which was probably only slightly interrupted by the great 
dispute, and they would have been glad of any reasonable compromise— 
based, if necessary, on the Constitutions—which would have allowed 
this work to continue. If this is true, we cannot hope to penetrate far 
into the minds of the bishops by examining their part in this great con- 
troversy : we must look in the first place to their dioceses. They were 
no doubt an honourable and probably a hard-working body of men, but 
their part in the controversy is singularly confused and colourless. 

Professor Knowles does not concern himself at any length with the 
king’s position in the dispute, but, of course, it is vital to an understanding 
of the bishops’ attitude to know what they conceived the king’s position 
to be. It may well be that the king’s attitude was less clear-cut and ex- 
treme than Professor Knowles implies, and in particular that the king’s 
violent decrees of 1169 were more in the nature of an emergency measure 
than a ‘ logical complement of the Constitutions of Clarendon’. Henry 
wanted, in Professor Knowles’ words ‘ a regional church enclosed within the 
ring-fence of the coast, under his personal control, administered by a 
hierarchy of his own appointing, amenable to his justice in civil and 
criminal cases and to the courts Christian in spiritual cases, with himself 
as final court of appeal, the whole being still in communion, subject to 
certain personal limitations, with Rome’ (p. 133). It is, of course, possible 
that this is what Henry would have liked, but it seems necessary to insist 
that the king’s case deserves the benefit of those ‘ more subtle colours ’ 
which Professor Knowles applies to the consideration of the bishops. It 
was Professor Brooke who shifted the main point of interest in the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon from criminous clerks to appeals to Rome— 
a shift of emphasis which was much needed. But no one has yet done for 
this clause what Maitland did for the criminous clerks: the background 
of legal theory and practice is not yet clear to us, and until it is, we shall 
see Henry’s position somewhat crudely. Henry II himself told Gilbert 
Foliot that he was only concerned to stop civil cases leaving the country 
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(Materials, v. 205), and though this statement is naturally suspect it 
suggests that he realized the limitation of his claims. Certainly in the 
previous reign, cases had been going to Rome which concerned land and 
advowsons, and this was a legal territory which neither Henry nor his 
successors would let out of their hands. We may well wonder what 
interest he would have had in intervening in the great majority of the 
English cases which fill the decretals of Alexander III. It is not without 
significance that at least one, and possibly more, of the important clari- 
fications of canon law addressed by the Pope to English bishops came from 
the period of the Becket controversy. Professor Knowles would explain 
this relatively easy access to Rome by Henry’s need to keep on good 
terms with the Pope in the hope of gaining a favourable decision from the 
Curia. But is it not very striking that he, like his bishops, felt the need for 
papal approval? One wonders, moreover, whether the apparently 
cumbrous procedure laid down in the Constitutions would in practice 
have meant more than the control which was later established by means of 
writs of prohibition, the use of which has recently been investigated by 
Fr. Flahiff. These are questions on which it would be rash to speak with 
any confidence at present, but, to say the least, one has the impression that 
there is too much of William II and Henry VIII in Professor Knowles’s 
picture of Henry II. 

These reflexions take us rather far away from the main subject of this 
book, but they may show the kind of discussion it provokes. Despite the 
modesty of its presentation it is a challenging book—all the more so 
because Professor Knowles has written at his ease and has not feared to 
give those conversational judgements which are so valuable in showing the 
way scholars’ minds are working, so easy to criticize, and therefore so 
often left out by prudent authors. But they are the life-blood of the subject 
and their inclusion deserves a special note of gratitude. There are one or 
two small errors or misprints: Reginald Fitz Jocelin was thirty-three, not 
twenty-three, in 1174 (p. 19); the first notice of Nigel of Ely’s paralysis 
is in October 1164, not 1163 or January 1164—dates which have inadver- 
tently crept in on pages 12 and 33; and the date of Becket’s consecration 
is given as 1160 instead of 1162 in the table on page 157. These are small 
slips in a book which is, in general, a model of accuracy. 

R. W. SouTHeErn. 


Corporation, Trust and Company. By C. A. Cooxe. (Manchester: 
University Press, 1950.) 


THE scope of Dr. Cooke’s interesting and valuable book is adequately 
indicated by its title. Starting from an account of the ancient corporate 
organizations in the Church, boroughs and gilds, he traces the impact of 
the joint stock idea in corporation law and thought as shown at first in 
the great trading companies of the sixteenth century, and finally he gives 
a clear account of the mingling of legal ideas and economic purposes which 
produced the equitable company of the eighteenth century and then 


the modern joint stock company as represented by the Companies Act 
of 1862. 
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The organizations of the Church were among the earliest forms of 
corporation but, bounded by her philosophy, they did not contribute much 
to the expansion of group forms and purposes. This naturally came more 
from the organizations of citizenship—borough and gild—as these groups 
fought their own battles in furtherance of their diversified, conflicting, 
and developing interests and won what various group rights they could in 
their own particular circumstances. By the fourteenth century the common 
law doctrine of corporation form had accepted the claims of approved 
groups to rights of perpetual succession, powers of subordinate legislation 
and powers of suing and being sued as a group. The purpose of the cor- 
poration had then—and for long after—to be a public purpose formally 
recognized as such in a sense acceptable to the times ; and the members to 
be a fraternity pursuing a common purpose in person and submitting much 
of their daily life to its jurisdiction. The notion of a public purpose 
specifically approved endured for a long time in the history of charters and 
incorporation as privileged bodies. But the idea of fraternity gave way in 
the end, as exemplified by the later forms of (e.g.) the East India Company, 
to the idea of a group of passive part-owners merely interested pecuniarily 
in a joint stock property put to profitable use by committee men and 
directors. Double entry booking assisted the acceptance of the notion, 
even in partnerships proper, of the separation of a business from its owners. 
In turn as the distinction between the joint stock and its legal owners 
became more realized, the relevance of personal qualities between owners 
themselves ceased to have the importance it had in the older forms of 
group association, and the transferable share was soon on the way— 
though the modern anonymity of bearer script was a thing of the future. 
In the same way as the notion of fellowship receded before that of share- 
holding, voting became a function of the size of holding and the right of 
continuous access to records dwindled to that of receiving a bare annual 
report. And so on. The old corporate form was being given new con- 
tents by the joint stock companies. Even by the eighteenth century there 
was still hard legal wrestling with the new importance of a fund in place 
of people. When, however, projectors shot ahead and, in the South Sea 
Bubble, presumed to act on a joint stock as if they were corporate bodies 
though without crown or parliamentary approval, the law stepped in and 
such behaviour became illegal by the Bubble Act 1720. But group action 
without such approval did not stop, and Dr. Cooke’s account of how it 
continued in uncorporated company matters in the eighteenth century is 
specially interesting and enlightening. In addition to the old common law 
theory of corporations was the Chancery theory of trusts: under the one, 
an unincorporated group could not hold property ; under the other pro- 
perty could be held in trust for it. Hence as Maitland said, ‘we made 
corporations without troubling King or Parliament’. Deeds of settlement 
were drawn up setting out the mutual covenants between the members and 
the trustees—and the trustees.acted for their wards just as directors do for 
shareholders. By careful drafting and adequate notice such deeds could 
ensure limited liability, as in insurance companies. The equity trust could 
in effect set up limited companies—a development reflected in current 
commercial jargon which calls shares ‘ equities’. The essence of these old 
deeds of settlement survives in the modern ‘ articles of association’. The 
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notion of what may be called self-association won formal victory early in 
republican U.S.A. where general incorporation laws were soon passed which 
dispensed with petitions and official approval of public purpose—and left 
creditors with the abbreviation ‘ Inc.’ rather than the warning ‘ Ltd.’. 
But legal doubts and prejudices, especially among common law lawyers 
remained, both until and after the Repeal of the Bubble Act in 1825. 
Dr. Cook traverses more familiar ground in tracing out a twenty-year 
struggle between common law and equity views on unincorporated com- 
panies until the substantial victory of the latter (with Gladstone’s help) in 
the Act of 1844, followed in due course by the grant of that old attribute of 
corporations—limited liability—some ten years later. ‘The equitable 
company had been clothed in the garments of rectitude—that incorporation 
which was once the gift of the Sovereign to the few had become the statutory 
right of the multitude.’ This is a fair summary of the latter part of this 
interesting book. 

Two slips may be mentioned : the reference to the Bank of England on 
page 121 should be 1707 and the footnote to page 166 about private bank 
notes having legal tender is in error. 

H. A. SHaNnnon. 


4 


The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 1820-1832. Edited by Francis Bamrorp 
and the Duke or Weuuineton. 2 Vols. (London: Macmillan, 
1950.) 


THE relations between the duke of Wellington and Mrs. Arbuthnot have 
generally been commented on unfavourably by his biographers and some of 
his contemporaries, but her journal, now published in full, confirms the 
definite impression formed by the present reviewer when preparing Charles 
Arbuthnot’s correspondence for publication in 1941, that these relations 
were perfectly innocent, and that she was devoted io her husband. Until 
1822 Castlereagh had been her ‘ dearest and best ’ friend, and it was only 
after his death that his place was taken by Wellington. The duke cherished 
his friendship for her, not so much because they were kindred spirits on 
the subject of politics, as because, seeking to escape from the comparative 
misery of his own home, he found in her society that comfort and happiness 
which his wife could not give him. 

Her journal is on a much bigger scale than that of Henry Hobhouse, who 
covered many of these years, and is rather less exclusively political. Both 
owe their importance to the fact that the writers had access, the one 
through Lord Sidmouth and Peel, the other through Wellington, to the best 
sources of political information, which gave them almost unrestricted access 
to the secrets of the cabinet. Nowhere is the struggle for power between 
the liberal and reactionary elements in the tory party during the years 
1822 to 1830, and the gradual break up of that party so fully and 
authoritatively narrated. Itistrue that Mrs. Arbuthnot, like Mrs. Canning 
and Lady Castlereagh, was a strong political partisan, so much so, indeed, 
that the general reader needs to be warned that her commentary on the 
political scene is not an impartial one. Though she reveals the mind of 
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the duke more clearly and more comprehensively than any other contem- 
porary writer except the duke himself, in his correspondence, she did not 
always see eye to eye with him. In spite of her attachment to him she was 
not blind to his failings, and she referred in 1831 to his faults of temper. 
‘ He controuls it less than he did, and gives way to bursts of passion when 
people differ in opinion with him, which makes the leading people of our 
party feel that, in difficult times, it is next to impossilbe to do business 
with him.’ Contemporaries sometimes exaggerated the extent of ber in- 
fluence over him. Though he must have known that she would like to see 
her husband in the cabinet in January 1828 (he had been a member of the 
‘ shadow ’ tory cabinet since April 1827), the duke left him out. ‘It has 
annoyed me most terribly’, she wrote. ‘I cannot but think Mr. A. is righ. 
and that the duke ought to, & might have, done it. At the same time Jam 
sure he has acted only from his feeling of what is right, & I dread this 
difference of opinion making any coolness between them. He is the dearest 
& most intimate friend we have.’ Wellingion’s friendship with the 
Arbuthnots, therefore, was not allowed to interfere with what he considered 
to be his responsibilities as prime minister. She herself recognized that 
her husband’s failure to secure cabinet office was his own fault: he had 
made little attempt to establish a parliamentary reputation. ‘ Nothing is 
so essential to a public man in this country as the facility of speaking in 
parliament.’ That was the answer to her own criticism of the duke. 
Her rather narrow tory prejudices were sometimes apt to overshadow 
her good sense. She was outrageously unfair to Canning, ‘a mere in- 
triguer ’, and to his liberal friends, ‘ tricking knaves ’, ‘ the blackguards ’ in 
the duke’s government. Even Peel, the leader of the protestant tories in the 
commons, was ‘ a nasty, sour-tempered creature ’, ‘ so cowardly he dare not 
face the house of commons’. She spoke of George IV’s ‘ disgusting selfish- 
ness’. It may not have been unfair, but the criticism does not come 
very well from the wife of the man whom the king had saved from complete 
ruin by a gift of £15,000. And how sound a tory she was ! It was altogether 
right for a tory government to dismiss office-holders and civil servants for 
opposing government candidates at an election: it was altogether wrong 
for the whigs to do the same thing in 1831, behaving ‘ in the most barefaced 
manner’. Referring to those members of the Goderich ministry who were 
prepared to accept office under the duke in January 1828, she said : ‘ I wd. 
have seen them hanged before I wd. have taken one of them, & so I wrote and 
told the duke & Mr. Arbuthnot’. Her judgement was more fallible than 
the duke’s. She never thought, for example, as he did, that the ultra tories 
would keep up their vendetta against his government after the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Act. Less than a fortnight before that government 
resigned after being defeated in the commons, she wrote : ‘ We have a large 
majority in both houses’. She was sure that Sir George Murray would 
make an excellent colonial secretary ( a few months later the duke wrote 
him off as a failure). Vesey Fitzgerald, ‘a sharp, clever man’, soon de- 
generated into ‘a most miserable coward ’ whom the duke discovered to be 
‘an illtempered, ill conditioned blackguard with whom it is quite disagree- 
able to him to be in society with ’. 
Apart from her strong political bias, some of her facts were not always 
accurate. She was certainly wrong in thinking that Peel in November 1830 
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was looking forward with pleasure to heading a powerful opposition. Nor 
did Wellington really believe that his ministry was ‘broke down un- 
necessarily by Peel’: he himself rightly attributed his defeat largely to the 
disintegrating effects of catholic emancipation on the tory party. It was 
not true that, as early as March 1831, the ultra tories were desiring ‘ nothing 
better than to make up past differences and unite cordially with us’. 
That was wishful thinking. Nor was she correct in stating that only 
two or three people were killed at ‘ Peterloo’, and that Palmerston 
threatened to resign in June 1831 unless Grey stopped interfering in 
foreign affairs. 

The journal tails off in interest and bulk after November 1830, when the 
long period of tory rule came to an end. ‘I shall write very seldom now, 
I dare say, in my book, for, except the duke, none of the public men 
interest me.’ ‘The duke’s government . . . was the only thing I really 
cared about in public life.’ ‘I have no heart to write ’, she said in May 
1831, after the general election made it fairly certain that the reform bill 
would eventually be carried. Her journal stopped suddenly, in the middle 
of a sentence, on 17 January 1832. She died of cholera in 1834, at the age 
of forty. 

The editors have performed their task skilfully and unobtrusively, and 
there is an admirable index by Dr. Dorothy Marshall. Perhaps, in 
conclusion, one might express the hope that the correspondence between 
the duke and the Arbuthnots will soon appear in print : it should equal if 
not surpass in interest the journal now given to the world. 

A. ASPINALL. 


1 Inevitably, with the annotation on a generous scale, some errors have crept in 
which might be corrected if a second edition should be called for. Charles Grant ceased 
to be president of the Board of Trade in 1834, not 1835 (i. 7). Since 1867 it has been 
incorrect to say that ‘ parliament is dissolved as soon as possible after the death of a 
sovereign ’ (i. 10). The first parliament of George IV assembled on 21, not 23 April 
1820 (i. 10). Lord Melville ceased to be First Lord of the Admiralty in 1827, not 1828 
(i. 18), and Tierney was elected leader of the opposition in 1818, not 1817 (i. 18). 
Canning was president of the Board of Control, 1816-20, not 1816-21 (i. 21). Lord 
Harrowby was lord president of the council, not in the cabinet without office during 
the years 1818-20 (i. 42). Castlereagh was secretary of state for war and the colonies, 
not secretary at war, in 1809 (i. 57). The Mr. Smith referred to on 2 February 1821 
(i. 68) was not Robert Percy Smith, but John Smith. Cobbett was born in 1763, not 
1762 (i. 184). Charles Wynn was president of the Board of Control, not president of the 
Board of Trade, in 1822 (i. 194). It is stated (i. 194), that Charles Bragge-Bathurst 
was ‘chancellor of the exchequer, 1812-23, when he was succeeded by Vansittart ’. 
Vansittart had been chancellor of the exchequer during those years, and in 1823 he 
succeeded him as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. The Maberley (sic) mentioned, 
i. 221 n, was probably John Maberly, not his son William Leader. Lord Morley was 
a Canningite tory in 1825, not a whig (i, 400). It is said (ii. 126): ‘ By the corn bill of 
1822, the bill did not become operable until corn reached an average price of eighty 
shillings a quarter, a price which had never been attained until 1822’. There seems 
to be some confusion here. The highest and lowest prices in 1822 were 50s. 7d. and 
34s. Perhaps the note should read, ‘. . . a price which was never attained until 1828, 
by which time the act of 1822 had been repealed’. Perhaps Mrs. Arbuthnot wrote 
‘ Maberley ’ rather than ‘ Moberley ’ (ii. 155). The Lord C. Manners whom she mentions 
on 24 March 1828 (ii. 176) is more likely to be Lord Charles Manners, M.P. for Cambridge 
than ‘ C[hancellor] Manners’ as givenin the text. Unless the year 1830 is added to the 
date, 22 November in note 3, ii. 284, the reader might think that 1829 was indicated, 
as the reference is to an entry dated 14 June 1829. Wetherell was dismissed from the 
attorney-generalship in 1829, not 1828 (ii. 416). 
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Les débuts du Catholicisme social en France (1822-1870). By J.-B. 
DurRosELLE. (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1951.) 


PROFESSOR DUROSELLE’S thesis obviously derives its inspiration from the 
contemporary rise to political importance of democratic and socialistic 
catholic parties and particularly the Mouvement républicain populaire in 
France. This is no ground for criticism . it is impossible, and if it were 
possible would hardly be desirable, for the historian to remain uninfluenced 
by the developments of his ownday. They are a source—perhaps the main 
source—of the ever-changing content of history, and the reason why some 
subjects drop out while others take on a new significance. It would not 
be correct, however, to suggest that the existence of ‘ social catholicism ’ 
in nineteenth-century France has not had attention drawn to it before. 
It was discussed, for example, though in much less detail, by R. W. Collins 
in Catholicism and the Second French Republic (1923), a book which is not 
included in M. Duroselle’s bibliography. There is no doubt, however, 
that for the period he covers M. Duroselle has provided a definitive study 
in exhaustive detail. He has gathered his material from memoirs and 
correspondence, from the private papers of the leaders of the movement, 
from official records, and from an extensive literature of periodicals, books, 
and pamphlets, and has reached new and important conclusions. 

One point of major importance which emerges is that social catholicism 
was not a single movement, but two or even three. It was born, M. 
Duroselle says, when a synthesis was created between two notions— 
‘elle du “ probléme ouvrier”’, de caractére économique, celle du “ pro- 
gres”’, de caractére intellectuel’. The idea which emerged from their 
fusion was expressed clearly by the abbé Maret in 1848, ‘ Nous regardons 
amelioration progressive du sort moral et matériel de la classe ouvriére 
comme la fin méme de la société’. In the field of practical realization, 
however, there was contradiction rather than synthesis. From the ranks 
of legitimism emerged a movement for improving the conditions of the 
workers which was profoundly conservative in its social and political 
implications. It derived from the charitable works of the Congregation 
and the idealization of the corporative traditions of the ancien régime. 
It must be confessed that its adherents also saw in the misery and unrest 
of the populace of the towns a theme for use in propaganda against the 
July monarchy. On the other side, Buchez provided the leadership of 
a social catholicism associated with democratic political ideas. The 
disciples of Buchez and the writers in the Fourierist Démocratie pacifique 
(1843-51) can fairly be described as Christian socialists. The cleavage 
between these two schools of thought was so fundamental that one is bound 
to ask how far it is justifiable to treat them as two branches of the same 
movement. M. Duroselle is conscious of this difficulty. Up to 1848 the 
gap was to some extent bridged by the group led by Charles de Coux and 
Ozanam, founder in 1833 of the Société de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul. The 
cleavage between the legitimist and the democratic trends did not emerge 
into the open so long as they were opposition movements, equally suspect 
to the government of Louis-Philippe. The Revolution of 1848 gave both 
of them, along with all the other reforming schools of thought that were 
teeming in the France of the ’thirties and ’forties, their great opportunity. 
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Never was such a false dawn so dazzlingly effulgent with rays of hope, or 
so quickly obscured with returning darkness. In the brief honeymoon 
between the Church and the Republic with which the Revolution opened, 
Ozanam and the abbé Maret, with the support of Lacordaire, founded 
l’ Ere nouvelle, in the interests of a liberal and social catholicism. But the 
real weakness of the movement was soon revealed. It had little support 
from the ranks of the Catholic Church. With a few exceptions, chief 
among them Mgr. Affre, who was to perish in the June Days, the episcopate 
remained unconscious of the existence of a ‘ probléme ouvrier’. Louis 
Veuillot, the powerful catholic journalist who edited I’ Univers, described 
Ozanam and his friends as ‘les moutons enragés’. A few democratic or 
socialist priests made their appearance, but M. Duroselle rightly emphasizes 
their rarity and the persecution they had to suffer. In the course of a 
fairly extensive examination of the archives of some dozen departments 
for the period of the Second Republic, undertaken for another purpose, 
I came across only one reference to an alleged ‘ socialist ’ priest. This was 
in a letter of 10 December 1851 from the Prefect of the Céte d’Or to the 
bishop of Dijon. ‘M. l’abbé Cornot ’, he wrote, ‘ m’est signalé comme un 
socialiste extrémement dangereux ; il a exercé sur l’ancien maire de cette 
commune, que j’ai revoqué, l’influence la plus funeste . . . il serait urgent 
de l’éloigner.’ The bishop replied agreeing to do so. 

The June Days ended Ozanam’s dream of social reconciliation, and the 
coup d’état of December 1851 was a fatal blow to the small minority of 
Christian democrats. M. Duroselle writes the epitaph on the whole 
movement of social catholicism at the end of his book: it could equally 
well have been written where he leaves the Second Republic. He describes 
it with justice as ‘ étranger 4 la classe ouvriére, ignoré de la masse catholique 
et de l’épiscopat, suspecté ou honni par |’ Univers, travaillant en ordre 
dispersé, insufisamment informé sur la science économique’. Indeed, one 
cannot feel quite convinced that the writers whom he has rescued from 
oblivion were all of them deserving of the space he has devoted to summariz- 
ing their works. The intellectual energy of the Church was directed much 
more to the controversies over liberal catholicism and the control of educa- 
tion than to social issues, and as is pointed out, a liberal catholic like 
Dupanloup could at the same time be an opponent of social catholicism. 
After 1851 there was no longer any question of filling the gap between 
conservative and democratic social catholicism. The Christian democrats 
were faced with the choice of abandoning either their democratic or their 
catholic faith. In a sense it might be said that the story of the beginnings 
of social catholicism ends with the Second Republic, though it was to be 
renewed many years later. The social catholicism that survived after this 
was closely linked with the current of counter-revolutionary thought. 
Its chief exponent was the legitimist Armand de Melun, who already in 
1839-40 had elaborated the theory which was to dominate social catholicism 
at least until the end of the century, that the amelioration of the conditions 
of the workers could only come about through the ‘ patronage ’ of the upper 
classes, directed by preference to the younger and more educable among 
them. Melun played an important part in turning Louis Napoleon away 


1 Arch. Dépt. Cote d’Or, M.6, 52%. 
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from his initial inclination to favour a system of state insurance for the 
workers. He was the author of a circular of the Ministry of the Interior 
of May 1852 which condemned the promise of assistance in time of unem- 
ployment as a ‘ principe de ruine et de démoralisation’. In its place 
Melun put the Sociétés de Secours mutuels, which though for a time they 
achieved a large membership never exercised any profound influence on the 
workers, who under the Second Empire became fervently anti-clerical. It 
might be asked whether the efforts to develop the principle of mutualité 
and similar trends between 1851 and 1870 really belong to the same story 
as the earlier history of the catholic democrats. But this is to pose again 
the initial problem, whether the label ‘ social catholicism’ is not used to 
describe two fundamentally distinct and opposed movements. Whatever 
view be taken on this point, M. Duroselle, has given us ample evidence 
on which to form our own opinion. It in no way detracts from the value 
of his book that the general failure of social catholicism in the early phase 
which he has described is perhaps more significant than its minor successes. 
If it does not play a large part in the history of France in the nineteenth 
century, at least that part can now be measured and inserted in its place 
in the light of the thorough, conscientious, and impartial study which he 
has devoted to the subject. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 


Documents Diplomatiques Francais (1871-1914). Second Series (1901-11). 
Tome ix (16 January—7 April 1906) ; Tome x (10 April 1906-16 May 
1907); Tome xi (15 May 1907-8 February 1909). (Paris: A. Costes, 
for Imprimerie Nationale, 1946, 1948, 1950.) 


THE question of Morocco dominates these volumes of French diplomatic 
documents, as it dominated French foreign policy in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Even the terminal dates of the volumes emphasize 
this preoccupation. Volume ix ends with the act of Algegiras ; volume x 
with the Mediterranean agreements between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain ; volume xi with the Franco-German agreement over Morocco. There 
were no more colonial disputes after the making of the Anglo-French 
entente ; the defeat of Russia had removed the Far East from world 
politics ; and until the spring of 1908 the Austro-Russian entente had a 
monopoly in the Balkans. Hence only Morocco remained. But there 
was something deeper. Morocco was a cloak for relations with Germany— 
otherwise it would have been settled long before ; and the crisis of 1905-6 
made French policy focus on Germany to the exclusion of everything else. 
France faced the alternatives : reconciliation with Germany, or a coalition 
against her. Though the choice was not made until the end of the Agadir 


crisis, it was on the way to being made in the three years covered by these 
volumes. 


The fii. Moroccan crisis had been forced on the French by German 
action ; anv. the object of French policy was defensive—to save what they 
could in Moroces and to keep the way open for future gains. This 
defensive campaign was fought exclusively with diplomatic weapons. 
In 1906 the Russians could hardly contemplate holding their own against 
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Austria-Hungary, let alone Germany ; and they did not count on much im- 
provement before 1909. Moreover the Russians were determined not to 
be involved in a war, which was ‘ in the slightest degree the work of England 
or fought for an English interest ’ (ix. no. 77). The staff-talks with the 
British, on the other hand, were more a precedent for the future than a 
promise for the present. Incidentally, Paul Cambon’s dispatch on this 
subject (ix. no. 106) seems to settle the question whether Grey’s failure to 
inform the cabinet of these talks was an accident. According to Cambon, 
Grey and Campbell-Bannerman discussed the point with the king and 
decided ‘ that it would be inconvenient to consult the Cabinet, as certain 
Ministers would be astonished at the opening of military conversations ’. 

The conference at Algegiras was the first international gathering to 
settle an important dispute since the Congo conference at Berlin in 1885 ; 
and the art of the conference had been largely forgotten. Both Germans 
and French went into the conference without serious diplomatic pre- 
paration. The Germans assumed that they would somehow appeal to an 
impartial ‘ world opinion’ ; the French supposed that their friends would 
stand by them without any previous briefing. The original French plan 
was to allow the Germans to run into difficulties and then to put the 
Russians up with a compromise which would give the French everything 
they wanted. But the Russians were unwilling to bear the brunt of 
German grievance, and this plan at once miscarried. New tactics had to 
be devised while the conference was actually sitting. The present volume 
gives a more detailed documentation of the conference than appears in 
either the German or British volumes ; it prints in addition a diary kept 
by Révoil, the principal French delegate, which is as valuable as the day- 
book kept by the general staff of an army in battle (ix. pp. 875-969). 
To make sense of the story, it would be necessary to record every move 
with the precision of a game of chess ; and for once in diplomacy it was a 
game of chess in which neither side could knock over the board. The 
French knew that they would lose a war; the German government had 
gone astray from its public opinion. Once the issue was confined to 
diplomacy, the French—tied to every country except Germany and Austria- 
Hungary—had the stronger hand. All the same, contrary to the received 
version, the issue was touch-and-go on more than one occasion. But when 
Rouvier, French premier, wished to give way, his instructions were evaded 
by Révoil (ix. no. 273); when, later, Révoil lost his nerve (ix. no. 437), 
Paris had swung over to resistance. The Germans had the misfortune 
that Berlin and Algegiras lost their nerve at the same moment. 

There were cross-currents in French policy. The two Cambons would 
have subordinated everything to holding a diplomatic front against Ger- 
many; they even recommended surrendering Tangier to Spain (ix. no. 577). 
Révoil regarded Morocco as more important than Germany, and resisted 
these concessions. Again, the unofficial intermediaries between France 
and Germany, who had done so much harm in May 1905, were still at work. 
In January d’Estournelles de Constant and in February Courcel had inter- 
views with Biilow in Berlin; and both came back with vague offers of 
future concessions in return for capitulation in the present. Rouvier was 
no longer attracted by these offers. Biilow, moreover, indiscreetly 
revealed that the Germans had no plans for dealing with Morocco (ix. 
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no. 22) ; this encouraged the French to believe that, if they had a plan, they 
would get their way. 

Still, the Act of Algeciras was strictly a defensive victory. It kept the 
Germans out of Morocco and it kept the door open to the French ; but it 
did not let them in. The French delegation, as the report of their secre- . 
tary shows (ix. pp. 977-93), consoled themselves with the thought that the 
conference had been a demonstration of the Concert of Europe against 
the attempt at dictation by a single power. This was an exaggeration : 
the conference was, after all, a German proposal, and in any case inter- 
national relations were not to be determined solely by the commitments 
of the Powers in the Moroccan question. This appeared in the twelve 
months after the conference, which are covered in volume x. For France 
it was a period of waiting, almost of timidity. Everyone was puzzled by 
the outcome of the conference. Italy was alarmed at her open breaking- 
loose from Germany ; Austria rather proud of her independence. Hence- 
forth Aehrenthal was to try to capitalize his support for France in Morocco 
in an effort to get more serious concessions elsewhere. Both Russia and 
Great Britain attempted to improve their relations with Germany. There 
were French protests when Haldane attended the German celebrations 
of Sedan ; but on the whole the French were confident of British steadfast- 
ness. This was the first period when the entente worked in peace-time, as 
it were; and it showed itself as a solid arrangement. Further, the 
French turned British negotiations with Spain to good purpose. The 
British wanted negative pacts, forbidding the transfer of territory or 
zones of influence to Germany ; the French tried to turn these into a triple 
entente to defend the status quo. They got most of their way, though the 
Spaniards never intended to translate the agreements into action; and 
the British had to offer Germany the lame excuse that the agreements 
were merely another version of the Mediterranean agreements of 1887. 

Russia was much less satisfactosy. It was not merely that the 
Russian army was useless against Germany (x. no. 310) or that, so far 
as they were improving their army at all, it was for action against Austria- 
Hungary. More serious, Bompard at St. Petersburg suspected Izvolski 
of seeking to make the Anglo-Russian entente palatable to the Germans 
at the expense of France. He was convinced that Izvolski would not 
help France in regard to Morocco (x. nos. 367, 419) ; or might even demand 
pacific assurances from France towards Germany on the Bjérko model 
(x. no. 330). There was nothing the French could do about this, except 
to appeal occasionally to the Tsar. They could not even use financial 
pressure, since they had stipulated in 1906 that no new loans should be 
requested for at least two years. It might have been expected that the 
French would have actively promoted the Anglo-Russian entente, as 
Delcassé had attempted to do in the winter of 1903-4. There is no trace 
of this. For one thing, the French regarded Persia as a problem too 
difficult for them to mediate in; for another, they expected the Anglo- 
Russian entente to provoke German disapproval and therefore preferred 
the two principals to take the shock of it. On one Anglo-Russian point, 
in particular, France’s policy clashed with her financial interests. The 
Russians wished to oppose the Bagdad railway altogether ; the British 
to have the final section in their own hands ; French financiers wished to 
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invest in it (xi. no. 190). The French solution was to propose internation- 
alization ; this proposal was not welcomed by their two friends. 

A possible solution would have been a direct agreement with Germany ; 
and the drift towards this is the main theme of volume xi. Russia 
continued to be an unsatisfactory ally: she insisted on being on good 
terms with Germany, though she objected to any French move in the same 
direction. Thus Izvolski disliked the Mediterranean agreements as a 
provocation to Germany (xi. no. 30). The Russian army was still useless 
(xi. no. 68); and in 1908 the Russians insisted on a military protocol, 
ensuring that a German mobilization against Great Britain should not 
bring the Franco-Russian alliance into operation (xi. no. 455). They were 
hoping, in fact, to remain neutral during an Anglo-German war; and 
Izvolski himself told Clemenceau that they must avoid the very name 
Triple Entente (xi. no. 441). It is curious that Grey also tried to avoid the 
phrase, though for different reasons. The French tried to use their loans, 
renewed in 1908, as an instrument for dictating Russian military pre- 
parations ; but without much success—they were not able even to ensure 
that the Russian orders should go to French firms. Though Russian policy 
turned against Austria-Hungary in the course of 1908, it remained friendly 
to Germany ; this was the wrong course so far as France was concerned. 

British policy also alarmed the French. The fear of a British re- 
conciliation with Germany had disappeared ; its place was taken by the 
fear that the naval question would cause a war between them. The 
French had no illusions that they would escape this war ; they knew that 
they would be the principal victims. This was Clemenceau’s constant 
theme. He was not consoled by Lord Roberts’s agitation for conscription 
or by Lord Esher’s gloomy account of feeling in the British cabinet (xi. 
no. 558). According to Esher, John Burns was strongly anti-German ; 
Lloyd George and Churchill were the leaders of the pacifist wing. The only 
resource for the French was to try to improve their own relations with 
Germany ; and Morocco seemed the predestined field for this entente. 
This looked easy. The Germans wanted economic opportunity in Morocco, 
for the sake of their public opinion ; and this was welcomed by the French 
financial interests. The French wanted political predominance; and 
the Germans knew that they would get it sooner orlater. But each wanted 
an immediate reward and would offer in exchange only promises for the 
future. There was a deeper conflict. The French wanted to get on good 
terms with Germany so as to be able to mediate between Germany and 
their own friends; the Germans wanted to get on good terms so that 
France should desert her friends. Hence the negotiations revolved round 
the same deadlock from the summer of 1907 until February 1909. 

Jules Cambon at Berlin was the great protagonist of the Franco- 
German entente; no doubt he wanted some personal success to balance 
against the earlier triumph by his elder brother. He recognized that the 
Germans would expect something more than economic concessions in 
Morocco ; and he spoke repeatedly of the common interests which the two 
Powers had in Turkey and the Balkans (xi. nos. 349, 498). Though he 
never defined this, it had no sense except as a common front of French and 
German financial interests against Russia and Great Britain. Jules 
Cambon thought that French opinion could be won for this combination 
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by German concessions in Morocco ; the Germans took the more sensible 
line that France would never be reconciled at any less price than Alsace- 
Lorraine and therefore remained sceptical of his offers. All the same the 
discussions of these years paved the way for the Franco-German entente 
in 1911 with which Caillaux exploded the Agadir crisis. A deal over 
Morocco was first discussed seriously in the summer of 1907 ; this seems to 
have been mainly the outcome of local initiative by both sides at Tangier, 
though Jules Cambon probably counted for more in it than he himself 
admitted to Paris. He tried again in the summer of 1908. These dis- 
cussions were interrupted by the affair of the German deserters from the 
foreign legion, arrested by the French at Casablanca. Once more¥Jules 
Cambon was more ready to be conciliatory than the French ministers, 
with their responsibilities to French opinion, could be (xi. no. 505). But 
even Clemenceau and Pichon were never so alarmed about German in- 
tentions in November 1908 as the British government appear to have been ; 
this also was a foretaste of the Agadir crisis. In February 1909 the Franco- 
German bargain was at last struck, on German initiative. Far from 
proving the importance of Morocco, it proved the opposite. The German 
motive was to be found in the Bosnian crisis ; and they made concessions 
in Morocco in order to win France away from Russia, not in order to 
lessen the tension in Europe. 

The Bosnian crisis is a striking illustration of the rule that the most 
interesting topic in a volume of diplomatic documents is what they do not 
contain. The French record is almost blank in regard to this decisive 
affair. They had no warning from Izvoiski; no warning from their own 
observers. The first rumour of the coming annexation reached them on 
29 September (xi. no. 461). There is not a single document concerning 
Izvolski’s visit to Paris at the beginning of October. Were the French too 
concerned with the Casablanca affair to have any thought for Bosnia and 
the Straits ? or did they prefer to leave it to the British to raise objections ? 
We have no means of knowing from these documents whether they ap- 
proved of Izvolski’s plans, opposed them, or said nothing (there is, of course, 
the possible explanation that the documents have disappeared : if Pichon 
merely made a record of his conversations, without forwarding it to the 
embassies, this would have left no trace in the registers). Throughout the 
autumn and winter of 1908, the French showed no anxiety as to the coming 
crisis in the Near East. They hoped that the annexation might estrange 
Austria-Hungary from Germany ; and saw evidence of this in Aehrenthal’s 
conciliatory attitude over the Casablanca affair. They neither warned 
Izvolski nor encouraged him. Their only positive action towards Russia 
was to communicate to Izvolski the Franco-Italian agreement of 1902 
(xi. no. 571). The purpose of this was to prove that Italy would not be on 
the Austro-Hungarian side and thus to lessen Russia’s anxiety on her 
Galician front ; the ultimate moral was that most Russian troops should 
be concentrated against Germany, as against the Russian thesis that the 
French should deal with Germany, while they dealt with Austria-Hungary. 
In January 1909, when the Franco-German agreement was in sight, the 
French imagined that this could be turned to Russia’s benefit. Their 
intention was that France and Germany should act ‘as intermediaries ’ 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary (xi. nos. 610, 613, 617), each 
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moderating and restraining her ally. The German intention, however, was 
that the French should desert their ally, while the Germans remained 
faithful to theirs (see Kiderlen’s minute in Grosse Politik, xxvi. no. 9367) ; 
and this is what in fact happened. By concentrating on Morocco, the 
French were not improving their position in Europe ; they were in danger 
of losing it altogether. The Bosnian crisis was to show that France 
could win German friendship only by abandoning Russia; and the 
Agadir crisis that she could win it only by abandoning Great Britain. 
The volumes under notice have suffered casualties of war, not only in the 
delay of their publication. Volume ix was evidently prepared before the 
outbreak of war in 1939, and has no defects. Documents taken from the 
files for publication in volume x were destroyed in the fire of 25 August 
1944 at the Quai d’Orsay ; not all could be replaced from embassy archives. 
When the Commission came to work on volume xi, they found that entire 
files had been removed by the Germans. These included the political 
correspondence with Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, the United States, and 
Turkey ; all files connected with general Balkan affairs and some connected 
with Morocco. Though the files of telegrams and the registers remained 
intact, there is evidence of losses which could not be made good. Attention 
has been drawn above to one such possible gap in October 1908 ; and there 
are other obvious gaps in Jules Cambon’s correspondence from Berlin. The 
same cause may explain the extraordinary blankness in the preliminary 
stages of the Bosnian affair. It is curious testimony to the importance 
attached by the Germans to contemporary history that they should have 
found time, even during the war, to conduct researches in the French 


archives and to pillage them. In contrast, the German diplomatic 
archives from 1867 to the present day have been lying in England ever 
since the end of the war; and no English scholar has had a chance to see 
them. 


A. J. P. Taytor. 


Documents of German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D (1937-1945), 
Volume i, From Neurath to Ribbentrop (September 1937-September 
1938). (London: H.M.8.0., 1949.) 


THE rapid advance of American troops in April 1945 led to the capture of 
some 300 tons of German Foreign Office documents in various storage 
places in the Harz Mountains, just in time to prevent the destruction of the 
more important files for the Nazi period; later accessions, we are told, 
brought the total weight to some 400 tons. The British, United States, 
and French Governments pledged themselves in 1946-7 to publish the 
documents ‘ on the basis of the highest scholarly objectivity ’ ; the weight 
of material and of responsibility has necessitated such elaborate editorial 
arrangements that the editorial board of this first volume has twenty-two 
names and the customary assurance of complete freedom from govern- 
mental interference is offered by the editors in particularly emphatic terms. 
This volume consists in the main of the less dramatic background material 
for the Spanish and Czech crises which are covered by the next two 
volumes ; it runs, nevertheless, to 1220 pages, with 106 pages of notes and 
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preliminary matter, and is edited with a thoroughness which premises well 
for the series as a whole. All the documents are translated into English. 
As in all these great series of contemporary documents the reader has only 
very limited opportunities of testing the ‘scholarly objectivity’ of the 
selection and must place his main reliance on the reputation of the editors. 
Translation can, however, be checked in the parallel series, which gives the 
original German text ; and when the whole collection is in due course 
handed back to the German authorities (it is to remain in England ‘ until 
conditions in Germany become more stable ’) it will, no doubt, be checked 
for evidences of unjustifiable omission, whether of documents critical of the 
Allied, or favourable to the German, record. 

During the winter of 1937-8 the German government was content 
to allow, although not to encourage, the growth of a belief in the possibilities 
of ‘appeasement’; Germany was presented through the personality of 
Hitler as a proud, self-confident, trigger-happy community, irked by a 
consciousness of foreign hostility, but ready to respond favourably to 
reasonable treatment. ‘He (the Chancellor) had often asked himself 
during recent years whether humanity to-day was intelligent enough to 
replace the play of free forces by the method of higher reason ’ (p. 57). The 
French and British appeasement policies which were launched at this time 
held out the prospect of concessions, as in the colonial or econcmic fields, 
but only as part of a ‘general arrangement’, a formula which implied 
peaceful conduct and counter-concessions on Germany’s side. The usual 
German line was to deny warlike intentions, to evade discussion of any 
quid pro quo by claiming treaty revision as a right, and to place foreign 
critics on the defensive by abundant ccmplaints of press attacks, lack cf 
sympathy, &c. Hitler’s conversations with Halifax on 19 November 1937 
were on these lines. Halifax retorted that ‘certain countries had been 
obliged to note how Germany had acted in viclation of treaty obligations 
on grounds which might appear convincing to Germany but appeared 
unconvincing to other countries ’ (no. 31), and he seems to have held his 
own very well in the exchanges ; but the ‘ general arrangement ’ appeared 
no nearer. Eden, Halifax, Chamberlain, Nevile Henderson, Blum, and 
Delbos were involved in frequent sparring matches of this type during the 
next few months (nos. 50, 55, 70, 75, 81, 108, &c.). The appeasement 
discussions accordingly never passed beyond generalities, and one cf the 
problems of the user of these documents will be to decide with what serious- 
ness any particular German spokesman pursued the discussions. 

Many of the German ambassadors and cfficials were professional diplo- 
mats who were not entrusted with Hitler’s innermcst secrets, and who may 
have assumed that their government had no other aim than to nag or man- 
oeuvre others into one-sided concessions. Party leaders and organiza- 
tions outside the Foreign Ministry also had fingers in the pie, and Hitler’s 
great decisions gave direction rather than uniformity to the movement 
of policy. Hitler’s intentions were, however, looking to the future, the 
decisive factor, and the volume does not throw much light on the maturing 
of his plans and ideas. The Hossbach memorandum cf 10 November 1937 

1 The editors-in-chief of this volume are R. J. Sontag and E. M. Carroll (American), 


J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, James Joll and Sir James Marshall-Cornwall (British); and 
Maurice Baumont (French). 
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is the most useful for this purpose, but it has been known since the 
Nuremberg trials (the editors give us, however, a new translation). It 
was at first valued for its explicit evidence of Nazi aggression, but it 
throws light on other important points, and its contents deserve closer 
study than they have hitherto received. What shocked the military chiefs 
was not the idea of war, but of war in 1938 instead of 1943, when their own 
plans for a major war were to be completed. Hitler argued with some 
point that by then a fully rearmed Germany would be relatively weaker 
than her fully rearmed opponents, but he had to minimize the dangers of 
Anglo-French interference with the proposed attack on Czechoslovakia 
and Austria in 1938 by holding out the prospect of civil war in France or an 
Anglo-French war with Italy in the Mediterranean. If Hitler took the 
latter prospect seriously he was presumably encouraged by Eden’s coolness 
towards Italy (cf. no. 59). Ribbentrop’s memorandum of 2 January 1938 
is also important ; on the eve of his appointment as foreign minister he 
justified Hitler’s programme of early action by insisting that England 
was behind in her armaments and therefore playing for time, but that she 
would fight for her vital interests (which did not include Austria and 
Czechoslovakia), and would use any time that she could save for extending 
her alliances at Germany’s expense. ‘(They consider National Socialist 
Germany capable of anything, just as we consider the British capable of 
anything). . . every day that our political calculations are not actuated 
by the fundamental idea that England is our most dangerous enemy would 
be a gain for our enemies’ (no. 93). Dieckhoff in Washington, in spite 
of some conciliatory talks with the ‘good but timid Hull’, warned his 
government that in the event of war the United States would come in on the 
British side when the U.S. administration deemed it advisable (no. 444). 

Chapter ii (nearly half the volume) covers the story of Austro-German 
relations from the agreement of 11 July 1936 until the Anschluss in March 
1938. The assimilation of Austria, the first forward step in the new 
programme, showed that Hitler had estimated the chances of success 
correctly. There is no new light on Schuschnigg’s visit to Berchtesgaden ; 
the most interesting point that emerges is the thoroughness with which the 
attempt was made in February 1938 to stage the whole affair as a peaceful 
revolution conducted by the unaggressive Seyss-Inquart. Captain Josef 
Leopold, leader of the Austrian N.S.D.A.P., was dismissed after being 
violently abused by Hitler; all illegal Nazi activity in Austria was to 
stop ; Seyss-Inquart ‘now and then would have to lock up Nazis too’. 
Josef Biirckel’s success as Nazi organizer in the Saar before 1935 was cited 
and praised (no. 318). When Schuschnigg’s plebiscite decision on 9 March 
frustrated these plans, Hitler acted swiftly, on the principle that force, if 
employed at all, should be prompt and decisive ; Bismarck’s 1870 tactics 
were much in his mind (cf. p. 34). But it is clear that an ‘ evolutionary 
solution ’ was preferred, if only because the Anglo-French opposition was 
by no means so impotent as he had anticipated in the previous November. 
The dismissal of Leopold was accompanied by the repudiation of Kuhn, 
the head of the German-American Bund (no. 448), and some similar 
gestures. The volume also includes sections on German relations with the 
Soviet Union, the Far East, and the Holy See which add detail and colour, 
but nothing fundamentally new, to our previous knowledge. 

W. N. Mep.icort. 





Short Notices 


Proressor Arif Mansel’s Bibliography, Tirkiyenin Arkeoloji, Epigrafi 
ve Tariht Cografyast icin Bibliyografya (Ankara: Tirk Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi, 1948) contains a large number of titles of books, monographs, 
and articles, important and trivial, published up to 1939, and dealing with 
historical geography, excavation, monumental archaeology, and epigraphy 
in Anatolia. There are sections devoted to general works, maps, Istanbul, 
Thrace, and full indexes. The bulk of the volume, pages 77 to 434, consists 
of a list of titles arranged alphabetically under the names of Anatolian pro- 
vinces, regions, cities, villages, and excavated sites. Depending as it does 
on literature and catalogues available in Istanbul, this section is patchy and 
incomplete ; and as the choice of titles for listing seems to depend largely 
on the accident that they include a place-name, it follows that some much 
be-monographed centres like Ephesus and Pergamum (and excavated sites 
generally) are well represented, while other cities or areas of corresponding 
importance are barely mentioned or passed over in silence. For example 
the ‘ Hieropolis’ of Ramsay’s ‘ Trois villes phrygiennes ’ is listed under 
‘ Hierapolis ’ and the considerable literature on its famous bishop (Abel in 
1928 knew of 142 items) is represented by seventeen titles under ‘ Phrygia’. 
It would have added to the usefulness of the list to ‘ break down’ Ramsay’s 
Cities and Bishoprics for Phrygia as has been done with Lanckoronski’s 
Stédte for Pamphylia and Pisidia. In another area the accident that 
a place-name occurs in a title has conferred the honour of mention on 
places like Kinna and Sisma while neighbouring places of some importance 
like Tyriaeum and Philomelium are unnoticed. Other weaknesses might 
be pointed out, but it is a pleasanter task to congratulate the author on 
the completion of a very laborious task and Turkish archaeologists on the 
appearance of a book which will guide them through much foreign archaeo- 
logical literature available in their own country and also remind them of 
some excellent work done by their own fellow countrymen. W. M.C. 


In preparing his History of Pagham in Sussex (privately printed, 
Ditchling Press, vols. i and ii, 1949, vol. iii. 1950), Mr. Lindsay Fleming 
had the advantage not only of personal knowledge through long residence 
there, but of advice and help from other living Sussex antiquaries as well 
as access to collections made by earlier investigators. He has explored 
a wide range of sources, printed and unprinted, utilizing the assistance of 
professional record agents for those in libraries or record repositories at a 
distance. He has produced a quarry of information, on a very interesting 
subject, and has fully realized that his local theme must be treated in 
connexion with its general background. His first volume deals mainly 
with pre-Reformation history, and extensively with Pagham’s relations 
with the archbishops of Canterbury, while organized as a deanery within 
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their immediate or peculiar jurisdiction. In an appendix he prints a 
translation of the relevant parts of a custumal of the Sussex manors of the 
archbishops which the late Miss M. 8. Holgate found embodied, though 
behind more than one stage of copying, in a manuscript volume in the 
Cathedral Library at Canterbury. She recorded its existence, with a brief 
preliminary description, ‘for the use of Sussex students ’, in 1927, and in 
gratitude for this her name might have been added to the advice (p. xxxi, 
n. 1) to ‘consult S.A.C., Lxviii, pp. 269-327 ’, where her article appeared. 
Mr. Fleming now dates the document, from internal evidence, between 
1279 and 1288. His second volume surveys ‘ The Pagham Scene ’ from the 
mid-fifteenth to the twentieth century. His third is occupied by ap- 
pendices, index, maps, and plans. It is probable that, as the author hopes, 
what he has done may stimulate others to further explorations, but his own 
technique falls short of giving them full guidance in their task. From what 
publication did he take the account he quotes from ‘ an old historian ’ (p. 15) 
of Archbishop Anselm’s presence at Pagham in 1108 to consecrate a bishop- 
elect of London? The ‘ ye’ which recurs in it suggests that ‘the’ had 
been mis-read. And who was the historian? Archbishops’ Registers, 
naturally, are outstanding among sources utilized, and here departure, 
where possible, from the practice of referring the searcher to a folio in the 
original only would have been helpful. Thus Mr. Fleming summarizes 
(p. 86) Archbishop Winchelsey’s admission of a priest at Pagham to a 
chantry in that church in 1295, giving as authority a folio reference in the 
original register. Now the publication of that register by the Canterbury 
and York Society has been in progress for years, and is still not complete ; 
but why not note that this particular entry can be read in the earliest part 
(p. 33), published as long ago as 1917? Again, the great collection of 
notebooks by the late E. W. H. Dunkin, now preserved in the British 
Museum, have been of much use, but are referred to without the antiquary’s 
name, merely by a number among Add. MSS., which the searcher may or 
may not recognize as an item in this series. Under ‘Dunkin’s Sussex 
Collections ’ in the preliminary ‘ Note on Sources ’ no guidance as to their 
numeration is given. If the author, in matters such as these, had had a 
more imaginative approach to the reader’s needs, adding to bare references 
authors’ names, the titles of articles, or similar details at discretion, he 
would have enhanced the appreciation with which in any case his sub- 
stantial contribution to Sussex history will be received. H. J. 


The volume entitled Histoire économique de Voccident médiéval, by 
Henri Pirenne (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951) with a preface by 
Professor E. Coornaert, is particularly welcome because its appearance 
marks the resumption of the project of a collected edition of the great Belgian 
historian’s works which was interrupted by the war. More than a third 
of the book is occupied by a reprint of Pirenne’s well-known contributions 
to the eighth volume of Glotz’s Histoire du Moyen Age and the volume called 
La Fin du moyen 4gein Halphen and Sagnac’s series Peuples et Civilisations ; 
and students of economic history will be glad to have these notable surveys 
brought together in this handy shape. But the real importance of the 
present publication is that it collects together a number of Pirenne’s 
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most original and forceful articles, some of which appeared in bulletins or 
periodicals that are not easily accessible in this country. The famous essay 
on Les périodes de V histoire sociale du capitalisme leads the way and this is 
followed by a group of articles which mark the stages by which Pirenne 
advanced to the views of early medieval economic history that were sub- 
sequently incorporated in his Mahomet et Charlemagne, while nearly a 
third of the volume is devoted to articles which are grouped in sectiors 
concerned respectively with the economic history of medieval Belgium, with 
medieval commerce, and with medieval industry. Inevitably a collection 
of this kind involves a good deal of repetition and reiteration; and one 
needs, in reading, to note the dates at which the various essays appeared 
and to distinguish between the ones which are the fruit of original research 
and those general surveys, which, admirable as they are, involved excursions 
into fields (English history for example) where Pirenne was largely guided 
by the works of other historians—some of them now, like Cunningham, 
rather old-fashioned. On the other hand, being thus miscellaneous, the 
collection as a whole illustrates the rich diversity of the author’s genius— 
the masterly lucidity of his exposition, his power of assembling the most 
various evidence and bringing it to bear upon the matter under discussion, 
the acuteness of his interpretation when he was faced with a baffling or am- 
biguous text, the boldness and persuasive plausibility of his hypotheses, but 
also, one must confess, a hazardous readiness to employ one brilliant hypo- 
thesis as a basis on which to build yet another. Admiration and gratitude 
are the chief sentiments that are aroused by reading these essays ; but the 
bold sweep of the generalizations occasionally takes one’s breath away, and 
one extraordinary slip may serve as a warning to all économic historians 
not to let their economic theory get too rusty. In connexion with the 
Hundred Years’ War, Pirenne actually says ‘ Les guerres en effet aménent 
une raréfaction des espéces monnayées, d’ot résulte une hausse accélérée 
du prix de la vie ’.? 

Professor Coornaert’s preface is a touching account of Pirenne’s 
qualities as @ man and an historian and of his great influence as a 
teacher and an inspirer of research in others. He evidently believed in 
bold hypothesis followed by testing criticism as the best means by which 
historical knowledge can be advanced ; and he was clearly as modest as 
he was bold, and even expected that many of his hypotheses would be 
superseded. Professor Coornsert speaks of ‘sa vision, je dirais volontiers 
suraigué, du destin essentiellement temporel de toute oeuvre historique ’ ; 
and it is not perhaps unfitting that the first essay in this collection begins 
‘Je ne me propose, dans les pages suivantes, que d’exposer une hypothése ’. 
The volume is beautifully printed ; but it is a pity that some of the cross- 
references are to the pages of the periodicals in which the essays originally 
appeared and not to those of the present volume in which they are re- 
printed. R. V. L. 


1P.402. Thecharity which might lead one to wonder whether Pirenne can possibly 
have used the word raréfaction in the sense of ‘ debasement ’ seems to be excluded by the 
occurrence on the next page of the sentence: ‘ La raréfaction de la main-d’ceuvre 
agricole, due aux vides creusés par l’épidémie, provoqua une hausse soudaine des 
salaires.’ But it is reassuring to find on page 449 a reference to — and the supply 
of money which is quite untainted by error. 
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Geneva did not become part of the Swiss Confederation until 1815. 
Before that date its history is, in general, that of the see of a resident 
prince-bishop and, later, that of an independent protestant city republic, 
one whose varied interests and contacts have affected the fortunes of its 
neighbours. Much of the narrative in the older books has been made out 
of date by recent work or is detailed and specialized. All this has been 
synthesized and presented in readable narrative form by twenty-one 
writers, with Dr. P. E. Martin as editor, in Histoire de Genéve des origines 4 
1798 (Genéve: Alexandre Jullien, 1951), a large book of twenty-seven 
chapters. There are no footnotes or detailed references, but each chapter 
ends with a useful bibliography and a note on sources. There is no map or 
city plan—and parts of the narrative are incomprehensible without these— 
and the index is a perfunctory list of persons only. There is, too, some 
overlapping in the chapters and, occasionally, the same story is differently 
told. Calvin, for example, is assessed rather differently by the late 
Professor Eugéne Choisy in his chapter on La Réforme calvinienne and by 
Mons. Henri Delarue whose theme is Genevan culture in the sixteenth 
century. The sections dealing specifically with Calvin recapitulate well- 
known facts and, perhaps, could not do otherwise ; the significant con- 
tribution of Beza to the city and to Calvinism is, however, valuably 
expounded. The relations between Geneva and the rulers of Savoy were 
always close and one of the themes of this book is, rightly, the manner in 
which Savoyard domination was avoided ; and for the comprehension of 
this a genealogical table would have been of great value. Again, while 
necessarily almost every one of the bishops is mentioned, sometimes 
repeatedly, there is no list of these nor is there any sufficiently clear 
analysis or the composition and constitutional position of the chapter. 
The complicated government of the city, with the final but carefully 
limited authority in the hands of the general council of citizens (citoyens) 
is more than once described, and the many attempts to alter the essentially 
oligarchical character of the government are fully considered. Again and 
again it is made clear that the independence of Geneva rested upon the 
support that was usually available from Bern and Ziirich and upon the 
realization by the French monarchy that an independent Geneva, even if 
heretical, was better than a return of the city to the control of Savoy. After 
the sixteenth century the scheme of the volume, home affairs, foreign 
policy and ‘arts and culture’ is constant until the story of the slight 
democratization of the Genevan constitution and of the surrender to the 
French is recorded. G. R. P. 


Kénig Heinrich I (919-936), by Walter Mohr (Saarlouis : N. Fontaine, 
1950), is not a biography. The author’s object is to examine some of the 
interpretations put upon the meagre source material of the early tenth 
century during the last hundred years. His own contribution is to insist 
on the common-sense proposition that Henry I is to be explained in terms 
of his own age. The writers discussed include many ultra-nationalists 
of the German school (in particular A. Thoss and F. Liidtke). English 
readers may at first be surprised that such opinions were considered worth 
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refuting: but they will perhaps reflect that English readers have been 
spared the insidious influence of history travestied for political ends. 
Among the reputable authorities Waitz is naturally singled out, and his 
thesis that the Germay kingdom was created at Verdun and reborn in 
919 receives particular attention. It is objected that it was chance, 
and not the patriotic intentions of Henry I, which transformed that part of 
Charlemagne’s kingdom east of the Rhine into a well-defined unit re- 
cognizable as Germany. Dr. Mohr claims further that it is anachronistic 
to think in terms of a German kingdom at all in relation to Henry I, and 
he casts doubts on the authenticity of the passage in the Annals of Salzburg 
which refers to the regnum Teutonicorum (a 920). This is a highly im- 
portant point, deserving fuller treatment, since it was the discovery of 
this passage which stimulated modern work on the ‘ origins of Germany ’. 
But whether or not the kingdom he ruled was ‘ Germany ’, Henry was a 
king only in a severely restricted fashion. Here Dr. Mohr is able to refer 
to the well-known limitations on his power in South Germany, and in 
further support of his argument suggests that Henry’s military activities 
were correspondingly unambitious and concerned primarily with the defence 
of Saxony. The treatment of the subtleties by which the ultra-nationalist 
historians attempt to excuse Henry for his supposed lack of patriotism is 
satisfyingly incisive ; even the famous battle of the Unstrutt becomes an 
incident rather than a decision. Finally, the projected journey to Rome 
and the costly acquisition of the Holy Lance should perhaps be regarded 
as religious rather than political in intention. In short, Dr. Mohr 
considers it only fanciful to venerate this circumscribed ruler of so atten- 
uated a kingdom as the Father of the Nation. The moderation shown is wel- 
come and in many ways well-founded. Yet his own commendable caution 
has perhaps inclined Dr. Mohr to underestimate the importance of Henry I 
and of the fact that he was a Saxon. Although Saxony was not at this 
time so aloof from the main stream as is sometimes imagined, it was not 
closely incorporated into the East Frankish system, and had the head of the 
Liudolfinger so wished it, Saxony might at this point have withdrawn from 
association with its former conquerors ; an independent Saxony would have 
greatly reduced the expectation of life of the nascent kingdom. The 
reasons for Henry’s decision probably belong to the period before his 
accession, @ period which is not discussed. It should be borne in mind 
that the influence of his family already extended into Thuringia and 
Franconia, and that the two most powerful Franconian families, the 
Conradiner and the Babenberger, had been weakened by civil war. These 
circumstances gave Henry an interest in the Carolingian world, but he was 
not fully committed, and only the kingship made a permanent investment 
worth while ; without the ‘election’ of 919 there might have been no 
battle of the Lechfeld. The position already held by Henry in North 
Germany before his accession is a warning against underestimating his 
authority as king. Dr. Mohr omits any treatment of Franconia, which 
weakens his discussion of the relationship between Henry and the duchies. 
In this connexion it may perhaps also be suggested that the diplomatic 
evidence deserves revaluation. The scanty output of Henry’s chancery 
is often taken as a sign of weakness ; but the fact remains that his kingship 
was real enough, even in South Germany, to make his written instrument 
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a valuable and even necessary document in confirmation of quite trivial 
transactions. In conclusion, it seems that Dr. Mohr’s preoccupation with 
German work has led him to overlook the contribution made by Professor 
Dvornik towards an understanding of Henry’s relations with Bohemia. 
J.8. 











Readers who have found pleasure and profit in the study of Mrs. 
Chibnall’s excellent monograph on the English estates of the abbey of Bec } 
which was published in 1946 will now accord a special welcome to her 
volume of Select Documents of the English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (R. Hist. 
Soc. Camden Third Series, lxxiii, 1951). It may be regarded as supplying 
the preuves of her earlier book, and it also contains much that is of more 
general interest. It consists of three sections devoted respectively to 
charters, custumals, and account rolls ; and the whole has been edited with 
the successful care that may be expected from this scholar. Thus, the 
custumals here printed, relating to no less than twenty-one manors of the 
French abbey, illustrate many varieties of English manorial structure, 
whilst the six account rolls call detailed attention to the character and 
importance of demesne farming on the Bec lands during the thirteenth 
century. Perhaps, however, it is the charters printed by Mrs. Chibnall 
which will excite most interest. They include charters of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries relating to the estates administered from Ogbourne, and 
these are supplemented by thirty-nine deeds contained in a highly im- 
portant charter-roll now in the possession of the dean and chapter of 
Windsor. It is perhaps unfortunate that Mrs. Chibnall in her short 
introduction has not found time to expatiate on the very varied implications 
of these documents which will be found almost as valuable to students 
of English feudal history as to investigators of the economic life existing 
on the manors of Bec. She is, however, to be congratulated on having 
presented them in so clear and scholarly a manner. D.C. D. 











The magnificently produced S. Anselmi Opera Omnia, edited by Dom 
F. 8. Schmitt, contains in its fourth volume (Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson, 
1950) some 162 letters, covering the years from Anselm’s election as arch- 
bishop in 1093 to the end of 1103. In its arrangement, typography and 
critical apparatus it resembles its predecessors, of which an account has 
already been given (ante, lxiv, 363). Dom Schmitt has throughout 
broken up the vulgate order of the letters, which rested on no chrono- 
logical basis, and has rearranged them in order of composition, so far as 
the somewhat scanty indications of date allow. In his third volume he 
supplied a table of concordances between this and the vulgate edition ; 
this he has omitted in the present volume, either by accident or other- 
wise, and the reader has to discover for himself, at some expense of time, 
how the sequences compare. The first volume of letters, containing those 
written when Anselm wes prior and abbot of Bec, touched upon few 
historical events and could be arranged largely by topic and correspondent. 
In the present volume the historical interest is greatly increased, and points 
of dating, annotation and identification become more numerous and 


1M. Morgan, The English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Oxford, 1946). 
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important. Consequently, while the textual notes maintain their high level 
of adequacy, the limits imposed by the editor on his scope and, it may be 
added, his limitations for the task of annotation, become more apparent. 
Though the letters present few problems comparable to the desperate 
difficulties of the correspondence of John of Salisbury, it may be feared 
that readers will find the editor’s notes here of little help, if not some- 
times misleading. He shows no familiarity with even the most common 
books of reference, and makes no attempt to identify or put in modern 
form many of the places and persons mentioned. Thus in the scanty 
notes (p. 51) to the well-known letter of Anselm to the bishop of Worcester, 
we are indeed given the identification ‘ Wigorniensis (= Worchester) ’, 
but the bishop’s name is not given in its English form, and of the church 
in question we are told that it lay in the ‘ villa quae Herga vocabatur’ 
without any hint to enable us to identify this as Harrow or any reference 
to Professor Darlington’s Vita Wulfstani. Similarly, no modern form is 
given for ‘ Teodfordensis ’ (119) or ‘ Micelenie’ (133) and when what is 
in fact not a reference to Earl Waltheof occurs (144) the footnote runs : 
‘secundum Piccard agitur de comite Valdeoso’. Picard, it may be re- 
membered, produced his edition of Anselm’s works in 1612. Two points 
of dating may be noted. Letters 168-9 are, as Dom Wilmart showed, 
addressed to Gunhild, daughter of King Harold, a nun of Wilton, who had 
been seduced by Count Alan Rufus, lord of Richmond, and was now being 
solicited by Alan Niger, his brother. As Dom Schmitt points out, the date 
of the letter must fall after Anselm’s consecration (4 December 1093), 
as he writes vocatus archiepiscopus. Since Alan the Black is still alive 
and in health his death must therefore be placed at least very probably 
later than the date (1093) usually accepted. The second point is more 
involved. Letters 236-7, to archdeacon Stephen of Winchester and 
* Athelits ’, abbess of Romsey, concern the unauthorized cultus exhibited 
by the nuns at the tomb of a nameless worthy. Dom Schmitt, following 
Picard (as above), identifies the dead man with Waltheof ; he then remarks 
that Romsey is ‘ Wetoniae sita ’ and identifies Athelits of Romsey with 
Athelits, abbess of Winchester (i.e. Nunnaminster), the recipient of letter 
276 (144 note, and index). There is a great deal of confusion here : letter 
237 is unquestionably addressed to the abbess of Romsey, and 276 to the 
abbess of Winchester, while Waltheof, who was executed at Winchester 
and buried at Crowland, can have no connexion with a tomb at Romsey. 
As for the names of the ladies concerned : an Alicia was elected abbess of 
Winchester in 1084, while the books of reference give as abbess of Romsey 
from 1086 Christina, sister of Edgar Atheling—a statement which rests 
upon a series of doubtful inferences which cannot be discussed here. 
It is not impossible that there should have been two contemporary 
abbesses of the name of Adeliza; on the other hand, Athelits in the 
Romsey letter may be a sheer error, or possibly some kind of mistaken 
reading of a reference to Christina as the Atheling’s sister. The point 
shows, in any case, the need in a work of this kind for very full critical 
annotation, and as with a previous volume, so still more with this, which 
concerns English history so closely, there will be regret that Dom Schmitt 
has not seen his way to make his edition truly definitive by furnishing it 
with adequate and reliable historical notes. M. D. K. 
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The new book by Professor Sergio Mochi Onory, Fonti Canonistiche 
dell’Idea Moderna dello Stato (Pubblicazioni dell’Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore, vol. 38, Milan: Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero’, 1951), 
should prove a salutary corrective to any lingering scepticism about the 
manifest influence of the medieval canonists. Within the realm of political 
ideas the problem of medieval sovereignty epitomized in ‘ Rex in regno suo 
est imperator ’ has commanded attention for some little while. Although 
there were good reasons for assuming that the canonists had a greater 
share in the development of the idea than they had so far been credited 
with, their great role in elaborating the very idea of the Rex-Imperator 
had not yet been made the object of a full-length study. In his book 
Professor Onory examines the canonistic teachings from post-Gratian times 
down to the publication of the Gregoriana (1234) and proves how much 
canonistic theory was ahead of the civilians! Substituting for the term 
hierocratism an ‘ imperialismo religioso e spirituale ’, identical with the 
‘imperium papale ’, he shows the interrelations between theory and prac- 
tice, particularly under Innocent III, and justifiably maintains that papal 
policy directed as it was against the universalist claims of the empire, 
fostered the aspirations of the national kings, and hence stimulated the 
canonists to the elaboration of the Rex-Imperator idea. In so doing he dis- 
plays an astonishing command of the relevant modern literature, from 
Maassen to our own days ; very little has escaped him. The conspicuous 
role played by the English canonists from the (Oxonian) Summa Lipsiensis 
to John of Wales, through the intermediate stages of Richard (de Lacy ?), 
Alan, Gilbert, and the Irishman John of Phintona, &c., appears all the more 
astounding in the evolution of the idea when it is compared with the great 
contributions of the French, German, Spanish, and Hungarian canonists ; 
in particular together with Huguccio, Richard assumes a leading role. The 
result is that the canonists during this vital period had built up a theory of 
the sovereign national king with all its appurtenances. However stimu- 
lating and intensely interesting the book is, one should not pass over its 
defects. Apart from the perusal of two Huguccio MSS. and the MS. of 
the Summa Reginensis, the learned author relies entirely on secondary 
authorities : the transcriptions made by modern scholars from Schulte to 
the present day form the basis of the work. This is at once a merit and a 
demerit. The transcriptions scattered in often inaccessible periodicals are 
here brought together for the first time ; but considering that these were 
made almost exclusively for the sake of literary history, and not for the sake 
of doctrine primarily, this basis appears somewhat inadequate. If the 
author had not relied on transcriptional evidence, he would, for instance, 
have noticed that Schulte had transcribed the important Alan passage 
wrongly ; accepting this transcription, he quotes it twice in full and deduces 
some not unimportant deductions from it.2 How much more penetrating 
is the study of Huguccio based on the manuscript itself: here is a fresh 
Erdgeruch. After all, what is the use of a Repertorium der Kanonistik 


1 The civilians’ contribution is ‘vsated by F. Calasso, J glossatori e la teoria della 
sovranita, Florence, 1945. 

**Si quoad temporalia imperator sub papa non fuisset, ergo de eis sub papa re- 
spondere non teneretur, at invenitur princeps a papa depositus. . . .’(and not: ‘at 
in neutra princeps . . .’): MS. Karlsruhe, Cod. Aug. XL, fo. 13vb. 
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and its author’s subsequent researches, if the sources are not opened up ? 
Perusal of the actual sources (and the utilization of transcriptions for 
supplementary purposes only) would probably have given such great works 
as the Glossa Palatina, the Bambergensis, the Apparatus Jus Naturale, &c., 
more prominence than they received here. In point of doctrine the idea of 
‘ecclesia ’, although naturally crucial, is not adequately assessed: it is 
never quite clear in the passages adduced whether the ‘ ecclesia’ is the 
institutional or the universal Church. The twin concept auctoritas- 
potestas, also of crucial importance, is not sufficiently worked out: it is 
absolutely necessary to take into account their ideological ancestry ; and 
still less is worked out jurisdictio: what is the scope, the contents of the 
plenitudo potestatis attributed to the national king? But these critical 
remarks should by no means detract from the value of a book that does so 
much pioneering : Professor Onory’s work is a very important contribution 
to the study of political theory. That it is not as comprehensive as we 
would like it to be, is not indeed the author’s fault. Canonistics is still 
a very young science and only when more than a handful are at work and 
quarry all the untapped sources, can the claim of a comprehensive study 
be achieved. Until then we must be genuinely grateful for what has been 
given to us. The reading of this book evokes the serious reflexion on the 
lack of canonistic studies in the very country that has produced so many 
influential canonists. W. U. 


Just as the king’s administration in medieval England was complicated 


and its working somewhat restricted by the franchises of his barons, so 
the bishop’s administration of his diocese had to admit the existence of 
exemptions and immunities. In his book, Durham Jurisdictional Peculiars 
(Oxford University Press, 1950), Dr. Frank Barlow has described the exempt 
jurisdictions built up by Durham Cathedral Priory in the medieval dioceses 
of Durham, York, and St. Andrews. He derives these exemptions 
ultimately from the Germanic institution of the proprietary church. When 
the proprietor was a monastery or a bishop, many of the objections that 
were raised in the twelfth century to lay proprietorship were not pressed, 
and the exemption from diocesan jurisdiction and administration which 
such proprietorship implied could be tolerated. A bishop might succeed 
eventuallyin separating his exempt churches from the diocese in which they 
were geographically situated and attaching them to his own ; a monastery 
might secure for itself almost all the powers of the bishop within its exempt 
parishes ; but a cathedral monastery was in some ways less favourably 
placed, for it had to establish its claims against the bishop both as they 
concerned the division of the cathedral property between bishop and convent 
and as they concerned him as diocesan. Dr. Barlow has made this detailed 
study of the Durham peculiars in the belief that ‘ by using a microscope on 
a fragment a deeper knowledge of the whole (i.e. medieval ecclesiastical 
organization) can be obtained’; and it is the great merit of his book that 
throughout the intricate disputes which necessarily take up most of its 
space, their wider implications are never lost sight of. His conclusions are 
very interesting ; but, taking this for the microscopic study it professes to 
be, it is not clear that every stage of the argument has been fully set out. 
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The history of monastic exemptions seems everywhere to be involved with 
forged documents, and Durham is no exception. Forgeries, if they are to 
be accepted as evidence of the historical development they purport to 
record, have to be subjected to a very critical and detailed analysis. It is 
therefore a little disappointing to find, in the place where such a discussion 
might have been expected, a footnote referring to other works, and to read, 
on page xviii, that ‘little attempt has been made to use’ the manuscript 
material in the archives of the dean and chapter. It is quite possible 
that the study of these manuscripts would add little, on this subject, 
to what Dr. Barlow has to tell us ; but it would be good to know. Le P. 


The extraction from the plea rolls of the cases concerning a particular 
county is an eminently suitable enterprise for county records societies ; 
it provides local material of high quality and at the same time serves the 
legal historian almost equally well, Northumbrian Pleas from De Banco 
Rolls 1-19 and 20-37 (Surtees Society, vols. clviii and clxix bound together, 
1950), edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, presents cases from the first 
eight years of Edward I in the form of full English abstracts. Naturally 
the most illuminating entries are where the parties plead to an issue thus 
putting a mass of facts upon the roll; the very numerous minor entries of 
defaults, continuances and the like, might well be treated more briefly, 
although their presence is striking evidence of the tenacity needed to get 
a real action moving. There is a considerable variety of actions illus- 
trated, and a number of legal points. Thus no. 255 shows how the com- 
petitive erection of windmills could be dealt with (but for ‘ his ’ and ‘ he’ 
one must read ‘ her’ and ‘ she’); in no. 261 the worthlessness of a charter 
without seisin is seen; in no. 551 the court refused to allow a fine to be 
levied by ter ants in chief without royal licence ; no. 650 explains the ab- 
sence of Northumberland cases in Hilary 1279 by stating that the writs had 
been handed over to the justices in eyre ; master Roger of Seyton sues in 
the court of which he is chief justice for the invasion of his manors (nos. 82, 
151, 200, 238), for the arrest of his absconding bailiff (no. 554) and as 
executor (nos. 197, 237—an early example of executors suing in the common 
pleas ; cf. no. 116). This and much else of legal interest would have been 
more accessible if there had been an index of matters. ©: 3, Ei ¥. 


Seventy years ago the Eighth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission revealed something of the extent of the surviving rolls of the 
two Chester city courts, the Portmote and the Pentice? court. It is 
surprising that materials of such obvious value for social, economic, and 
municipal history have been so little used. Even the roll of pleas of the 
Crown between 1288 and 1297, calendared by the late R. Stewart-Brown, is 
part of the palatinate archives now in the Public Record Office, not of the 
city muniments. Thus Mr. A. Hopkins’s Select Rolls of the Chester City 


1 It may perhaps be observed here that the word ‘ pentice’ preserves the Middle 
English form pentis, which in other contexts has been corrupted, by popular etymology, 
to ‘ penthouse’. As Mr. Hopkins points out, the court met in a penthouse attached 
to St. Peter’s church. 
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Courts (Manchester, Chetham Society : University Press, 1950) is a piece 
of pioneer work ; and it must be said that it does not disappoint expec- 
tations. Here we have the text of five rolls of the period of Edward I and 
Edward II, printed in extenso, with an introduction based on the editor’s 
transcripts of all the extant rolls down to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The fact that one of the rolls printed here (the Pentice Roll for 
1317-18) fills over sixty pages may make one wonder whether the publi- 
cation of the bulk of the rolls will not have to take the form of a calendar ; 
but there can be no doubt that in some shape it ought to continue. There 
is no need now, thanks to the advocacy of Mr. Richardson and Professor 
Sayles, to urge that the rolls of the royal courts are one of the best sources 
for our medieval history ; but it is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated 
that civic plea rolls, when they survive in such ample measure as these, 
have something to add even to the abundance of the rolls of the king’s 
bench, the common pleas, and the eyre. Each collection deals, it is true, 
with a narrow geographical area, but for that very reason documents such 
as these Chester rolls give a wealth of information about the daily life 
of a community, its trades and vocations, its diet, its clothing and weapons, 
its links with the outside world, its crimes and its quarrels, its peculiar 
customs, and its economic organization. The ordinary student of legal 
history may find himself in a relatively unfemiliar—perhaps nowadays an 
unduly neglected—world, where almost every action is an example of 
‘procedure without writ’, for all the close resemblance which often 
exists to the wording of the appropriate common law writ. To those who 
have a special knowledge of the usages of borough courts this will be familiar 
enough in principle, but even they will find much of interest in the details 
of Chester procedure as recorded in these rolls. The single crownmote 
toll of early enough date to appear in this selection is unfortunately 
too brief to throw much light on the obscure question of the exact nature 
of the court which, by virtue of Edward I’s charter of 1300, enjoyed the 
remarkable privilege of trying the pleas of the Crown. Here it may be 
hoped that later rolls, when they come to be published, will be more 
informative. Mr. Hopkins should be congratulated on his careful editing 
of the text, and on his comprehensive introduction, which is especially 
valuable as a study of the customs of Chester in comparison with those of 
other boroughs. E. L. G. 8. 


Provengal, the language of the earliest lyrical poetry in a modern 
vernacular, of the first vernacular attempts at grammar (the Razos de trobar 
and the Donat Proensal), is also the language of the earliest specimens of 
what, a trifle indulgently perhaps, might be called literary history, namely 
the Vidas and Razos, now critically edited in most praiseworthy fashion 
by Professors Jean Boutiére and A. H. Schutz (under the collective title 
Biographies des Troubadours (Bibliothéque Méridionale, 1'¢ Serie, T. 
xxvii); Toulouse: Edouard Privat et Cie.; 1950). Strictly speaking, 
only the Vida is a biography, the Razo being in the nature of a commentary 
on @ particular poem, although it naturally contains a good deal of bio- 
graphical matter. Unfortunately, both the Vidas and the Razos mingle 
fact and fiction in a very lighthearted fashion. Written by minstrels to 
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introduce an author or explain a song, they were meant to please as well as 
to inform, and must not be taken at their face value as pieces of historical 
evidence. For example, the Razos on the songs of that important historical 
figure Bertrand de Born, by far the largest collection that has come down 
to us (over thirty pages in the present volume), are most unreliable ; 
they contain fictitious names and even draw much of their information 
from the very poems they set out to comment. Though of dubious value 
to the historian these Biographies, written as they are in pleasing Provengal 
prose, of which we have so little, were well worth re-editing, particularly 
as Chabaneau’s 1885 edition is so difficult to come by and, as the editors 
conclusively show, textually so imperfect. J. 0. 


In recent years the registers of the public notaries of southern Europe 
have proved a rich mine of information about the economic history of the 
middle ages. The practice of authenticating commercial transactions 
before notaries was peculiar to the Romance area, and thus particular 
interest attaches to the notarial registers preserved at Freiburg im Uchtland, 
since the economic hinterland of this town, situated on ‘the linguistic 
frontier of Switzerland, was at least as much Germanic as French, so that 
its records quite exceptionally embrace German conditicns. Though 
registers for parts of French-speaking Switzerland have survived (e.g. 
at Geneva, Lausanne and Sion) they are hardly comparable with the great 
Freiburg series: a single Freiburg notary, Richard von Fiillistorf, has 
some 12,000 entries in the ten volumes of his registers which cover the 
years from 1388 to 1425. Dr. Hektor Ammann has long been well acquainted 
with these Freiburg documents, and is now making available a selection of 
them—amounting to perhaps a tenth of the total—in an ingeniously 
summarized form which retains the substance and language (generally 
Latin, but on occasion German) of the originals. In the two parts 
already published of his Mittelalterliche Wirtschaft im Alltag. Quellen zur 
Geschichte von Gewerbe, Industrie und Handel des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts 
aus den Notariatsregistern von Freiburg im Uchtland (Aarau: H. R. 
Sauerlinder and Co., 1942 and 1950) are to be found recorded nearly 
3,500 financial transactions dating between 1356 and 1455. There is here 
the raw stuff for half-a-dozen studies in detail. Freiburg’s cloth industry 
is especially richly documented: its organization, the varieties, sizes, 
and prices of its products, its technical processes, including dyeing and the 
fulling activity of the Valleé de Gotteron, all find ample illustration. 
Among a large uumber of apprentice and journeymen agreements for 
many crafts is preserved one with the entertaining stipulation that the 
journeyman (a scythe smith) binds himself to abstain from gambling 
‘ludo nuncupato spilbret excepto, quo ludo ludere poterit qualibet die 
usque ad 2s. Laus. et non ultra’ (nr. 692). There is much valuable 
material for the history of comparative currency values and for the tanning 
and scythe-making industries which were specielities of Freiburg. The 
restrictive elements in medieval urban economy occasionally appear : 
nr. 1582 provides a pretty little example of a buyers’ cartel among the 
lantern makers of Berne and Freiburg to keep down the price of horn. 
But if the sale of half a gray mare on two years’ credit (nr. 2063) is 
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something of a curiosity, the collection as a whole contains a mass of inform- 
ation about the normal operations of medieval sale credit. Company and 
partnership agreements are commonly in vimple forms, but considerable 
sums were sometimes involved: in 1430 a single member of the trading 
firm of Studer and Reiff had at least 4,600 florins capital invested (nrs. 
2822-3). The range of the commercial connuxions of this middling town 
(Freiburg’s population about 1450 did not exceed 5,000) is notable. 
They extended to Avignon, Burgundy, Swabia and northern Italy ; 
wandering craftsmen found their way to Freiburg from Normardy and the 
Low Countrie.. Undoubtedly this collection justifies its editor’s claim to 
bave opened up a fundamental source for the economic history of weetern 
and central Switzerland ; it is likely, indeed, to have a far wider importance. 
Dr. Ammann plans a third part, which will complete his text, supply a 
very necessary index, and offer a full historical introduction. It is to be 
hoped that he will add a glossary of unfamiliar technical terms, to spare 
his readers frequent and often unavailing recourse to Ducangs. H.8. 0. 






All too few archives relating to the boroughs of Wales in the middle 
ages have survived. In the case of Caernarvon, the records now in the pos- 
session of thetown beginin 1684, but amongst the materials transferred from 
Caernarvon to the Public Record Office in 1054 were records of the business 
transacted at seventy-five meetings of the borough courts between 1322 and 
1326 and it was on this material that the late Professor E. A. Lewis, in his 
Mediaeval Boroughs of Snowdonia, based his account of the working of the 
borough courts. A few years ago, a stroke of good fortune brought to light 
thirty-nine parchment rolls, recording over 200 meetings of the Great Tourn, 
the Town Court, and the Courts of the Fairs and Piepowder of Caernarvon 
between 1361 and 1402. A summarized translation of them has now been 
published, with an introduction by Professor G. P. Jones, by the very active 
Caernarvonshire Historical Society as the first volume in its Record Series 
(Caernarvonshire Historical Society, Record Series no. i, Caernarvon Court 
Rolls, 1361-1402. Ed. by G. P. Jones and Hugh Owen, Caernarvon, 
1951). One may, perhaps, be allowed to regret that the editors have not 
told us more precisely where they were found ; more regrettable is the fact 
that the opportunity was not taken of publishing with the new material 
the earlier rolls used by Professor Lewis, especially as the parallel records 
for the borough of Criccieth have already been published by the late 
Professor W. Garmon Jones (Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vols. ii 
and iv). On the jurisdictional side, the material now published fills 
out the account given by Professor Lewis of the structure and functions 
of the borough courts. On the administrative side, it raises a number of 
technical questions too complex to be discussed here—for example, the 
absence of reference to the election of borough officers, the fact that there 
is only one reference to the admission of burgesses (p. 65), and the single 
reference to the office of alderman (p. 165), an official who certainly 
existed at the opening of the eighteenth century. On the commercial and 
economic side, the rolls contain a wealth of suggestive detail and Professor 
G. P. Jones has already contributed a short assessment of this evidence to 
the Caernarvonshire Society’s Transactions for 1949. Further study of the 
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material should throw considerable light on the thorny question of the 
relations of English and Welsh in one of the most important of the 
Edwardian boroughs established as part of the conquest settlement. 
These rolls show that, while borough officials and juries were generally 
English in the fourteenth century, English and Welsh were living side by 
side, sometimes inter-marrying, and generally forming a society which had 
as many things in common as it had causes of difference. The courts had 
to deal with much violence, but it occurred between English and English 
and between Welsh and Welsh as often as between Welsh and English, and 
both appear to have offended equally against the borough’s commercial 
and trading privileges. The last rolls belong to the early phase of the 
revolt of Owain Glyndwr, when he was actually threatening the town itself, 
but they in no way reflect the events or the effects of the rising. But there 
can be litule doubt that amongst its consequences was the widening of the 
breach between the two races. G. R. 


Mr. R. G. Cant’s The College of St. Salvator: its Foundation and 
Development (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1950) is a volume issued in 
connexion with the five hundredth anniversary of Bishop Kennedy’s 
foundation and tells the story both of the college and of its buildings. 
A chapter (iii) giving the inventory of furnishings with commentary thereon 
has been written by Dr. F. C. Eeles, whose discussion of the number of 
lights customary upon the medieval altar will be found of value to 
liturgiologists. Mr. Cant has printed four foundation documents of the 
college : the notarial instrument relating to the enfeoffment of the Founder 
with the lands forming the site of the college; the original charter of 
foundation (27 August 1450); the Papal Bull of Nicholas V (5 Feb. 1451) 
coniirming the original charter ; and the Bull of Pius II (13 Sept. 1458) 
confirming Kennedy’s revised charter of foundation of 4 April 1458, which 
is now the only evidence of the revision. His account of the foundation 
brings out Kennedy’s emphasis on arts and theology and the way in which 
he linked the studies of the college with the opus Dei. As the constitution 
makes clear, it was both a collegiate church and a place of study: the 
permanent element was the three graduates in theology, a bachelor, a 
licentiate and a doctor, the last of whom was to act as provost and head of 
the foundation, while below them were four priests, masters of arts and 
students of theology, and, under them, six scholars who were to be main- 
tained by the college ‘for only so long as it was necessary for them to 
complete their studies in arts’. By the terms of the charter of 1458 
the posts held by the founded masters of arts might be filled from the 
junior members, but ‘ it was only in the three highest posts . . . that any 
element of real security of tenure existed’. What the charters cannot 
reveal is the development of the collegiate services and it is here that the 
main expansion of the college took place, until, by the end of the fifteenth 
century, the chantries had multiplied and a great religious establishment 
had been created, well represented by the church itself with its magnificent 
tower, the Common School and great hall of the college. Mr. Cant, 
while reverencing Kennedy as a founder, is perhaps more critical than 
Mrs. Dunlop (in her recent book on James Kennedy) of his foresight as an 
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academic statesman. He may have relied, the author thinks, on his own 
personal authority and influence to allay the conflict which developed 
between a wealthy and self-contained institution and the Faculty of Arts, 
without anticipating the troubles that were to arise when he was dead, 
especially after 1468 when the papacy granted the petition of St. Salvator’s 
to grant its own degrees in arts and theology : a privilege which the college 
in 1470 was compelled to renounce. Whether it was wise of the founder 
to secure its exemption from the jurisdiction of the see of St. Andrews is 
also open to question. In establishing the college Kennedy was ‘ planting 
the seed of a new idea’, and leaving it to fructify. On the whole, the 
authorities of the college used their commanding position wisely and were 
content to be grouped along with the re-founded Pedagogy as one of the 
three colleges of the university. The later stages of St. Salvator’s, in 
particular, the attempted reforms of the visiting commission of 1642-9 
sent by the Covenanters and the proceedings of the commissioners of 1695, 
are dealt with by Mr. Cant with the same accuracy and care as are mani- 
fested by his treatment of the endowments, the architectural details, and 
the curriculum of the college in its earlier stages. E. F. J. 












Too often the study of religious change in sixteenth-century England 
has confined itself to the evidence supplied by liturgies and official con- 
fessions of faith. Such documents reflect chiefly government policy ; for 
estimates of the plain man’s outlook we must go to other sources—which 
unfortunately are scarce. Miss Helen C. White deserves the thanks of all 
students of the period for her analysis of one type of source in her book, 
The Tudor Books of Private Devotion (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951). Most of the publications she examines are, as she realizes, not 
strictly of private origin ; the control of printing effected a censorship even 
of devotional literature, and Tudor administrations were quick to promote 
their religious policies by sponsoring books of this kind, as is shown by the 
complicated history of the official and semi-official Primers. But, because 
it was partly dependent upon popular demand, this literature was more 
closely in touch with general devotional habits than were service books. 
Miss White begins with two discerning, if diffuse, chapters on earlier de- 
votional tradition and then discusses the character and influence of English 
versions of the Psalter. After dealing with Latin and English Primers, she 
goes on to describe scriptural centos for devotional use, ‘ guides to the 
devout life’ and general collections of prayers. The book ends with a 
detailed examination of the ways in which Reforming editors remodelled 
traditional prayers. (One chapter of especial interest studies the trans- 
formations undergone by that astonishingly tenacious late medieval 
devotion known as the ‘ Fifteen Oes’ or Passion Prayers of St. Bridget.) 
Much can be learned by this careful treatment of a mass of interrelated 
publications. The social historian will note with interest, as the Reforma- 
tion progresses, the increasing tendency to regard the individual Christian 
less as a member of a praying Church than as a man with a function in the 
commonwealth, marked by the appearance of prayers for use by those of 
different ranks or occupations. Indeed, though the author stresses the 
element of continuity throughout the period, change is noless marked. The 
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victory of protestant theology can be traced in the metamorphoses of 
familiar prayers. (An example, reflecting protestant suspicion of salvation 
by works and human complacency, seems to be unnoticed on page 222. 
In Caxton’s version (c. 1490) of the Fifteen Oes one phrase runs: ‘I 
beseche the benigne Jhesu take hede to my desire, that it maye be parfight 
in all good werkes’. In Day’s Christian Prayers of 1578 this becomes : ‘ I 
beseech thee kindle in us the desire of all good works ’.) Miss White’s 
work is well done, though occasionally she nods. Thus, on page 140 she 
has failed to recognize a well-known prayer of St. Thomas Aquinas. On 
page 213 she might have noted that the prayer for the king, printed in a 
Berthelet manual of prayers of 1545—the date is incorrectly given as 
1544—-found its way in altered form into the Elizabethan Prayer Book of 
1559—an interesting example of the influence of devotional books upon 
liturgy. T. M. P. 


A monastic chronicle covering the last years before the great Dissolu- 
tion is precious, and a general welcome will therefore be extended to 
The Register or Chronicle of Butley Priory, Suffolk, 1510-1535, edited by 
Professor A. G. Dickens (Winchester: Warren and Son, The Wykeham 
Press, 1951). Mr. J. N. L. Myres, who excavated the priory, contributes 
a foreword describing the site and buildings. Altogether this is an im- 
pressive production on which all concerned are to be congratulated. 
Butley had no marked tradition of chronicle-writing ; this last register 
survives only in a seventeenth century transcript with many gaps and, no 
doubt, a number of errors. It would be charitable but probably unsound 
to blame the transcriber for the very odd Latin in many of the entries 
(‘ad Nihilum redactum’, p. 49). Mr. Dickens, in his most admirable 
introduction, gives a clear and full picture of this religious house in the last 
years of its existence, using the Norwich visitation records and other 
material to fill in the background of disciplinary and economic conditions. 
Butley seems to have been ‘ typical ’, that is, it was of average size (some 
ten to fifteen canons) and quite prosperous, and it offered no major scandals 
yet had its little troubles among the canons. It produced no great names 
and little learning. This is reinforced by the register itself. Its general 
tone is simple to the point of naiveté, though now and again something like a 
personal opinion comes through, as when the chronicler remarks that 
the oath of supremacy was required even of the blind and halt (p. 61). 
Many of the entries naturally concern the affairs of the house itself— 
the visits of great men, economic problems, accidents to the fabric, an 
occasional small enclosure riot—and there are larger matters affecting the 
priory, as for instance the succession of loans and subsidies demanded by 
Wolsey. Interesting details are given of the difficulties and troubles 
provoked by these (pp. 49f.). Wolsey’s suppression of the neighbouring 
houses of Snape and Dodnash is noted carefully, though not necessarily 
with any sense of its significance. Tempests and epidemics receive their 
usual attention. There is a great deal of national news, often surprisingly 
accurate, and much of it pleasingly qualified by the cautious addition of 
“ut fertur’ ; the register offers interesting evidence how reports of wars and 
battles, parliaments and convocations, king’s matters and cardinal’s 
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doings, appeared in the remoter backwater of rural Suffolk. They were 
received there, and in not too garbled a fashion either, but often only the 
barest outline was known; now and again one may suspect a travelling 
broadsheet as the source, though word of mouth transmission is obvious 
in most cases. The chronicler shows much interest in his local nobility, 
the Howards and Brandons, and—as Mr. Dickens rightly points out— 
one of the most powerful impressions left by the book is of the ease and 
frequency with which these noblemen and their wives and families would 
use the priory as a hostelry, making some sort of payment in presents, or 
none at all. Especially Suffolk’s duchess, always known to contemporaries 
as the French queen since her first marriage to Louis XII, visited Butley 
several times, to hunt, or to dine in its orchard. To Mr. Dickens, these 
scenes are the most striking in the slow dissolution of monastic life : 
‘Monasticism ’, he says ‘is passing, not in heroic struggle with lay society, 
but with a foxhunt . . . and a jolly dinner party . . .’ (p. 23). But were 
such things new, or a sign of passing? The register is really very dis- 
appointing if one seeks in it symptoms of the coming end. It gets very 
scanty after 1529, but its matter does not change. Documents are still 
included, even though now they record such events as the granting of 
an annuity to Thomas Cromwell; the government’s doings find a place 
as before, though the reader realizes with a slight shock that the casual 
entry refers to the commission which compiled the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 
The beginning of the end indeed, but it does not look in the least as though 
the chronicler knew it. But whether he was ignorant or merely held his 
peace, whocansay? And yet onthe answer to that question depends to a 
large extent what we must really think of these last monks in their doomed 
houses. G. R. E. 


Professor David Williams, in A History of Modern Wales (London : 
John Murray, 1950), has taken the bold and timely step of attempting 
in one volume a survey of modern Welsh history : bold, because so much of 
the detailed background research necessary for a balanced general survey 
remains to be done, and timely, because the attempt helps to indicate the 
darker portions of the picture. The book is designed for the general reader 
as well as the student and it maintains an admirable balance between the 
facts and their significance. Its merits are its easy style and the clear 
picture which it presents of a continuous process of development. Its 
demerits are not so much the fault of the author as of the shortcomings 
of the material on which he has sometimes had to rely. The first edition 
contained a number of small errors of fact and dating, but these are being 
corrected in a second edition. In eighteen chapters, Professor Williams 
surveys the events and tendencies of the period from the accession of the 
Tudors to the eve of the second world war. Chapters i to vi cover the 
Tudor period, with all its controversial aspects—the Reformation, the 
union of England and Wales and the general effects of Tudor policyin Wales 
on the social and cultural pattern of Welsh life. His treatment of the issues 
involved is balanced and judicious and he is to be congratulated on his 
success in raising the discussion of them out of the emotional and un- 
critical atmosphere which has too often surrounded the consideration of 
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them. The seventeenth century is covered in two chapters (vii and viii). 
We are only beginning to appreciate the true character of Welsh political 
and social life in that country and Professor Williams’ treatment of the 
Welsh attitude towards the questions at issue in the Civil War needs 
revision in the light of Professor A. H. Dodd’s recent work on the political 
activities and attitudes of the Welsh gentry during the Stuart period. It 
is now hardly correct to say, of them at least, that they were not ‘ greatly 
interested in the constitutional struggle ’ (p. 97). There are four chapters 
(ix—xii) on the eighteenth century and they do substantial justice to the 
formative influences—education, religion, and the new industrialism— 
released in that period. The chapter on politics (xi) is particularly 
effective, bringing together as it does much material hitherto scattered. 
Of recent years, Professor Williams has concentrated his own attention on 
the nineteenth century, and his chapters on the period (xii—xvi) reflect 
his detailed knowledge of its complicated events and his grasp of the various 
elements—economic, religious, political, and cultural—which transformed 
the Wales of 1800 into the Wales of 1900. The twentieth century is 
covered by part of chapter xvii and chapter xviii and they indicate the 
main events and tendencies in a period which is still too close for final 
assessment. G. R. 


An important addition to the increasing historical literature on the 
Catholic party in early sixteenth-century Germany is provided by Dr. 
Walter Lipgens’ Kardinal Johannes Gropper 1503-1559 und die Anfénge 


der Katholischen Reform in Deutschland (Minster: Aschendorf, 1951. 
Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte. Heft 75). In his early 
life a lawyer of the Cologne humanist circle displaying a friendly-neutral 
attitude towards Luther, Gropper apparently underwent a subsequent 
religious crisis, on which, however, no direct evidence exists, but which left 
him in the early fifteen-thirties a convinced opponent of protestantism, a 
catholic theologian of depth and learning, and a zealous promoter of the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical revival of catholicism. His many labours and 
writings were marked by cogent and positive expositions of catholicism 
and by deliberate abstention from attacks on the private characters or the 
motives of the reformers, two features then exceptional in controversy. 
Gropper appreciated the spiritual concern felt by exponents of Justification 
by Faith alone and for a time was on intimate terms with Bucer. Never- 
theless it was due to him that the policy of Hermann von Wied was thwarted 
and that Cologne, and with Cologne probably all the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, were preserved for catholicism—a matter of far-reaching 
significance. In his preaching and in his catechisms, as also in his en- 
couragement of the first Jesuit settlement in Cologne, which attracted the 
vocation of Peter Canisius, Gropper forms a clear connecting link be- 
tween the old German piety fostered in Cologne by the Carthusians and the 
Counter-Reformation. Yet while all this, added to his personal success 
at Trent in 1552-3 and his subsequent summons to Rome as a cardinal by 
Paul IV, does not suggest any suspicion of unorthodoxy, his name was 
nevertheless closely connected with a theory of ‘Double Justification ’ 
agreed with the protestants at Ratisbon in 1541 but rejected by Rome and 
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later by Trent. Dr. Lipgens maintains that Gropper’s theology on Sin, 
Grace, Works, and Justification was always, at bottom, sound by true 
catholic standards, although his detailed exposition of the theory of Justi- 
fication put foward in his Enchiridion of 1538 was so stated as to offer an 
olive branch to protestant theology. At Ratisbon in 1541, however, he 
was carried away by the excitement of the moment to advance beyond this 
catholic ‘ Einigungstheologie’ to give temporary assent to a real ‘ Ver- 
mittlungstheorie ’—a true compromise theory of Double Justification 
from which he afterwards genuinely withdrew in his Gegenberichtung of 
1543 and still later in his acceptance of the Tridentine formularies. In 
discussing Gropper’s influence on other mediatory catholic theologians, 
Dr. Lipgens maintains that Contarini was in a true sense his pupil, but that 
Pigge, while influenced by Gropper (and not vice versa) nevertheless 
developed a brand of Double Justification on Nominalistic and Pelagian 
lines very different from the always steadily Augustinian basis of Gropper’s 
thought. The case of Seripando, already very fully dealt with in Professor 
Jedin’s biography, is interestingly discussed. Dr. Lipgens preserves a 
more open mind than some about the validity of A. V. Miiller’s alleged 
Augustinian tradition among the Augustinians, but he nevertheless 
believes that Gropper, who was certainly read in Italy, was a main in- 
fluence on Seripando’s mind. There are full lists of Gropper’s letters and 
works. H. 0. E. 










Professor R. Quazza’s Storia Politica d’Italia. Preponderanza Spag- 
nuola (1557-1700 (Milan: Francesco Vallardi, 1950, 2nd edition), is 
one of a series of volumes covering the political history of Italy from the 
earliest times to the present day. As a text-book of purely political history 
it is admirable. Its three sections deal with, respectively, the internal 
organization of the different Italian states of this period, the Counter- 
Reformation, and the foreign policy of the Italian states together with that 
of the Great Powers in Italy. Professor Quazza brings together the result 
of much recent research; his impressive bibliographies, at the end of 
each chapter, include French, German, and English works, as well as the 
standard Italian and Spanish sources and secondary authorities. The 
author’s style, if dry, is free from the wordiness which disfigures so much 
Italian histcrical writing. There are few inaccuracies or lacunae, although 
mention might have been made of the struggle between the Spanish In- 
quisition and the civil government in Sicily which dominated the political 
life of that kingdom for, at least, the first fifty years ofthe period. Perhaps 
it was inevitable that a Piedmontese historian should have followed the 
tradition of extolling the absolutism of Emmanuel Philibert, the benefits 
which his policy conferred on his country and, at least by implication, of 
regarding him as the first architect of the risorgimento. The evidence of the 
Venetian ambassadors, however, shows that Emmanuel Philibert all but 
ruined his country economically, that Piedmont remained the most back- 
ward state of northern Italy, and that the house of Savoy was detested 
by its subjects for its despotic rule. To the present reviewer's knowledge, 
this evidence has never been refuted. But, at least, Professor Quazza has 
little praise for the disastrous policies of the ambitious and incompetent 
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Charles Emmanuel I. Yet, with all its qualities, this book is little more 
than a work of reference. The reader is told little or nothing of some of the 
most important aspects of Italian history during the period of Spanish 
domination. Despite the author’s promise in his preface, economic 
questions are treated very perfunctorily in a paragraph or two at the end 
ofeach chapter. The Counter-Reformation is discussed almost exclusively 
in its political aspects. The general nature of Spanish rule in Italy and 
its effects on Italian life are hardly mentioned, and the author makes no 
attempt to fit Croce’s suggestive writings on this problem into his general 
picture. He equally ignores the profound and subtle discussions of the 
politics and political thought of the period in Professor Titone’s recent 
books. The problem in Italian history which, to the present reviewer's 
mind, is the most interesting of all, is at least touched upon by Signor 
Quazza, but is not developed : the alleged decadence of the Italian creative 
genius after the great period of the Renaissance. The author rightly 
stresses the shift to other fields of creative activity, especially that from 
painting, sculpture, and literature to music and natural science. If there 
was such a shift, rather than an absolute decline, is it too far-fetched to 
suggest that the political and social history of the period might provide 
a clue to a phenomenon of such fundamental importance in the develop- 
ment of European civilization ? H. G. K. 


By his edition of the Accounts of the Collectors of Thirds of Benefices, 
1561-1572 (Edinburgh: Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. xlii, 
1949), Dr. Gordon Donaldson increases our knowledge of the protestant 
settlement in Scotland to which he has already made an important con- 
tribution in the pages of this Review. Withthe return of Queen Mary in 
August 1561 the upholders of the old faith began to recover their position 
in spite of the queen’s proclamation of 25 August, and the clergy of the 
protestant church, far disappointed of the high expectations in the Book 
of Discipline, were compelled to be content with an arrangement made by 
the privy council in February 1562. By this the fruits of benefices were 
secured, as to two-thirds to the existing holders (some of whom were laymen) 
while the remaining third was to be collected by the Crown and used in 
part to support the protestant clergy. Knox’s pithy comment, ‘I see 
Twa partis freely gevin to the Devill, and the Third maun be divided 
betwixt God and the Devill’, is well known, but it has led to a miscon- 
ception. The Crown was not compelled to devote half of its third to the 
clergy, and there followed a bitter dispute about the division of the money. 
The Crown, in fact, instituted a fairly competent machinery, a collector- 
general with twelve ‘ deputes ’ or chamberlains each responsible for a given 
area, and it did pay the ministers something. As early as 1563 Knox said 
that the expenses of the guard and the kitchen were so onerous that the 
stipends of the ministers could not be paid; on the other hand Maitland 
alleged that if the Kirk had its way ‘ the Queen will not get at the year’s 
end to buy her a pair of new shoes’. Dr. Donaldson shows (p. xxiv) 
that the Crown got in far less than might have been supposed and that, at 


1 Ante, Ix. 349. 
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first, it kept for itself far less than it paid to the ministers. He also shows, 
however, that as the queen’s difficulties increased the ministers got less and 
less and that Knox’s prediction that the devil would secure the whole of the 
thirds seemed likely to be fulfilled. He goes on to show, moreover, that 
when, on the collapse of Mary’s affairs, the ministers were able themselves to 
collect their thirds, the clerical collectors were unable to exercise a real 
authority and the Kirk fared worse than ever. In 1571 the Kirk surrendered 
its right of collection ; and, under the guidance of Morton, whose achieve- 
ment seems to have been better than his reputation, the position of the 
reformed church improved though at the price of accepting a ‘ tulchan’ 
episcopacy. As will be obvious, the detailed accounts now published by 
Dr. Donaldson are of great importance for the economic history of Scotland. 
Now produced in their entirety, they show certain fallacies in the conclusions 
drawn from the extracts published by Bishop Keith in his History of the 
Affairs of Church and State in Scotland (1st edn. 1734, reprinted 1844-50, 
therein appendix iii). These extracts, long the only published evidence 
upon the subject, have been of great use to historians, and they have their 
value still. Dr. Donaldson, however, shows clearly that although the 
total income of the Church in the year 1562, for example, may well be 
reckoned, the amount available to the Crown (for itself and the ministers), 
was seriously reduced by deductions of various kinds. He shows, too, 
that it is almost impossible to get a constant figure for the monetary value 
of any given measure of grain; prices varied not only with localities but 
also according to the beneficial terms enjoyed by old tenants or new 
favourites. One might wish that the editor had taken his researches a little 
farther back and made some estimate of the financial position of churchmen 
prior to the Reformation; but it is doubtful whether exact figures 
could have been obtained, and, in any case, the student of Scottish history, 
both ecclesiastical and economic, must be grateful to him for providing so 
adequately so great a mass of evidence. J.D. M. 


To publish an undergraduate prize essay on so well worn a theme as 
Monmouth’s Rebellion (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Yale University 
Press, 1951) would on first consideration seem a rash decision, but Mr. 
William Richard Emerson’s re-examination of this tragic episode is worthy 
ofthe honour. Part of the essay consists of a careful and often suggestive 
description of the inception and execution of the rebellion: he points 
out, for example, the differences in character and background between 
the English and Scottish refugees in the Netherlands; the problem of 
trying to combine the schemes of the proud secretive Argyle and the 
reckless and poverty-stricken Monmouth ; the ambiguous dealings of that 
perennial plotter Wildman, and the incongruity of a band of republicans 
headed by a claimant to the throne. He shows the rebels’ disabling 
ignorance of the true state of affairs in England, and emphasizes the fatal 


1 The editor suggests (p. xxi) that the reformed church opened its mouth wide. 
It is fair to remark that at least the reformers tried to lessen the gap which existed in 
the old church between the wealthy prelates and the poor vicars who, so often, did 
the whole work of a parish (Statutes of the Scottish Church, Scottish History Society, 
1907, pp. 112, 169, for curates’ salaries). 
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delays and miscalculations which led to the disaster (and yet near victory) 
of Sedgemoor. The most original section is that dealing with William of 
Orange’s responsibility for the rebellion. Mr. Emerson rightly questions 
the bland assumption of some whig historians, that William gave correct 
conventional advice to Monmouth and then found himself powerless to 
stop this very amateur conspirator from putting into action a plan the 
opposite of what he had advised. By considering the rebellion against the 
European as well as the English background, he shows how much William 
had at stake, and argues that Monmouth’s enterprise was from every point 
of view to his advantage, since it would almost certainly give him an 
excuse to intervene in English affairs (and thus to counter French inter- 
ference) : should Monmouth lose his life, William’s and Mary’s claims to the 
throne would be simplified and strengthened. The results of research since 
Hallam and Macaulay have been to show William more as the creator of 
his opportunities and less as the instrument of fate, and it is difficult to 
believe that he could not have put an end to Monmouth’s preparations any 
time that he wanted, if he had so wanted. Though Mr. Emerson makes good 
use of the printed material available to him, conclusive proof of much of the 
interesting argument he puts forward is yet to come, and the last word 
about William’s part in the rebellion is probably to be found in unprinted 
sources in European archives naturally inaccessible to him when he wrote. 
It is to be hoped that some time he will explore this aspect more fully. 
The book is well written and carefully documented; on page 14, ‘the 
Duke of Devonshire ’, should surely read ‘ Earl of Devonshire ’, for it was 
as a result of William’s more successful sequel to Monmouth’s rebellion that 
the Cavendish family completed their ascent to the highest honours in the 
peerage. E. A. O. W. 


Charles Sergison entered the civil administration of the navy in 1671 
and was Clerk of the Acts from 1690 to 1719. His voluminous papers, now 
at Greenwich, fill important gaps in the public naval records. Most of the 
two hundred documents selected and edited by Commander R.D. Merriman 
in The Sergison Papers (London: Navy Records Society, 1950) duplicate 
material in Chancery Lane and have been usually—not exhaustively— 
collated with it. One might have wished for more dockyard items and 
less Admiralty-Navy Board correspondence, but this is clearly central to 
the editor’s purpose of illuminating ‘the salient problems of the naval 
administration of the day’. He has grouped his transcripts, occasionally 
paraphrased, under the heads familiar in Oppenheim and Tanner and 
added so intelligent a commentary, with explanations of technical terms, 
as not only to supplement their work but introduce a subject which ought 
to interest others besides naval historians. The only sides of it which get 
little or no treatment seem to be prizes and prisoners, the transport of 
military, pressing, conduct money, and the hire of merchantmen. The 
selection is broadly confined to the reign of William III, a formative period 
for the navy, Pepys notwithstanding, as for everything else. Fighting 
the French was not quite like fighting the Dutch. Parliamentary finance 
in some degree encouraged a new administrative rigidity. Above all, 
the big navy programme of 1690 strained both the capacity of the 
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dockyards, at a time of rising prices, and the reserves of seamen, who 
were increasingly turned over from ship to ship and paid by ‘ re-call ’"—a 
consequence of more intricate book-keeping which defeated the genuine 
attempt made at this time to pay seamen’s wages more punctually. It is 
interesting to find the Navy Commissioners complaining of wage arrears, 
among dockyard workers and seamen alike, on grounds of private justice 
and public interest. Their own elaborate, though hardly superfluous, 
defences against fraud themselves caused delays in payments of all kinds, 
but far less so than the uneven flow of public credit on which the entire 
system floated and which explains many ‘abuses’. A passion for good 
husbandry and method stamps every letter from the Navy Board: they 
were particularly roused by the high discounts on contractors’ tallies—if 
convertible at all—and by the lordly attitude of sea-officers, including that 
of their own Treasurer, Admiral Russell, whose biting exchanges with them 
in 1691 are printed here. The Admiralty they obeyed more than once 
under protest. While displaying a certain over-sensitive pride in their 
established office traditions and distrusting innovation, they were trustees 
of a still delicate organization whose ramifications only they could under- 
stand and which both needed and deserved partizanship. Commander 
Merriman is to be thanked for making more accessible (and intelligible) 
so much evidence of their ability and zeal, if not invariably perfect clarity, 
in an age of great civil servants. He might have improved his index, 
however, and mentioned the notes on the manuscripts by Dr. R. C. 
Anderson, their donor, in The Mariner’s Mirror, iv and v. J.S8.B. 






Professor Norman Sykes’s essay on Daniel Ernst Jablonski and the 
Church of England : A study of an essay towards Protestant union (London : 
8.P.C.K., 1950), which was originally delivered at Birmingham as the 
Albert Stumpff Memorial Lecture for 1950, is an informative and lucid 
account of the various negotiations for a union between the German 
reformed churches and the Church of England in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. Jablonski became court preacher at 
Berlin in 1693 and was, with Leibnitz, the initiator and guiding spirit of 
this movement. His studies in Oxford as a young man had convinced 
him that the Church of England, of all the reformed churches, came nearest 
to the primitive church of the third and fourth centuries; an attitude 
which, both in its insistence upon episcopacy and in its view of the English 
Prayer Book, was closely akin to the attitude of leading English high 
churchmen of the period, such as John Sharp, archbishop of York and 
chief ecclesiastical adviser to Queen Anne. The Church of England, 
therefore, was to be the basis of protestant union. Professor Sykes shows 
clearly that, on the English side, this movement was essentially a tory and 
high church one (in which whig supporters of union, such as Burnet, played 
no part), not only because of this similarity of view but also for political 
reasons. The adoption of episcopacy and the English Prayer Book by 
continental protestant churches would have been regarded in England 
as a triumph of the Anglicans over the dissenters, and was therefore 
regarded with more enthusiasm by the tory than by the whig politicians. 
The project in fact broke down on political rather than religious difficulties. 
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The English government became absorbed in the more pressing questions of 
the peace and the succession ; and the eclipse alike of tory politicians and 
high church divines after Anne’s death proved fatal. Again, the revival of 
the scheme in 1716, with the support of Princess Caroline and Wake, now 
archbishop of Canterbury, could not, in spite of these auspicious circum- 
stances, survive the political jealousy between the Prussian and Hanoverian 
royal houses, and came to nothing in the general religious apathy of the 
eighteenth century. But it is an episode in ecclesiastical history which, as 
Professor Sykes points out, is of interest and value to all concerned with 
the unity of the Christian churches at the present time. M. R. 


Dr. Clement G. Motten’s Mexican Silver and the Enlightenment (Penn- 
sylvania University Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950) runs only 
to seventy-five pages and is more in the nature of a prize essay than a 
doctoral dissertation. Its title raises expectations which are only in part 
fulfilled, for what Dr. Motten is in fact concerned with is the state of the 
Mexican mining industry in the eighteenth century, the attempts to im- 
prove it, and in particular, the work of Fausto de Elhuyar as the director- 
general of the Real Cuerpo de Minerfa. It is an interesting story, and 
Dr. Motten, who lightly traces the spread of new ideas in Spain and in 
Mexico, tells it well. He has, however, been able to do no more than glance 
at the records of the Archivo de Minerfa; he has consulted no other 
archives ; however able his performance, his material is rather thin ; 
and the reader’s appetite is whetted rather than satisfied. R. A. H. 


To the student of Anglo-Indian history the decline of Mughal rule and 
the anarchy which followed the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 is an important 
but a baffling problem. Apart from the fact that the manuscript sources 
in Persian and Marathi remain, for the most part untranslated, the in- 
consequential nature of the available data has rendered the historian’s 
task still more formidable. Dr. Percival Spear’s valuable and well-written 
study, entitled Twilight of the Mughuls (Cambridge University Press, 1951), 
will now enable one to have a clearer picture of the ‘Great Anarchy’ 
of eighteenth-century India and of the history of the puppet 
sovereigns of Delhi from Lake’s victory in 1803 to the assumption 
of control by the British Crown after the Mutiny of 1857. As 
well-documented and detailed accounts have been written of the period 
between 1707 and 1803, it cannot be said that Dr. Spear has substantially 
altered the accepted view or added much to our knowledge of the policy 
adopted by Clive and Hastings towards the Delhi emperor, or of the part 
played by Mahadaji Sindhia, the great Maratha leader. From 1803 to 
1858, however, he breaks fresh ground and we are heavily indebted to him 
for the first coherent analysis of British administration in the Delhi 
Territory and especially of the system introduced by Charles Metcalfe. 
Long residence at Delhi on the staff of St. Stephen’s College has given him 
atmosphere ; and the survival of the palace diary in the records of the 
Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India has enabled 
him to write convincingly of life at the Mughal court. The problem pre- 
sented by the salatin, that is, the royal princes, the nearer collaterals, and 
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the horde of distant relations who by the year 1848 had increased to the 
alarming figure of 2104, is sympathetically treated. Other topics discussed 
in this important collection of essays are the social life of the British at 
Delhi; the Colebrooke case ; the murder, in 1835, of William Fraser, 
the governor-general’s agent ; and the responsibility of Bahadur Shah II 
for the Delhi mutiny. In the reviewer’s opinion there is a tendency 
hroughout the volume to stress the de jure sovereignty of the Mughal 
emperor and to underestimate the more real de facto power of the English 
Company, but this is a controversial subject and the author can hardly 
be blamed for an honest defence of the attitude of the later Mughals. In 
conclusion it can be safely claimed that this is one of the most important 
books on the history of India to be published since 1940. C.C. D. 






Marriage Bonds of the Archdeaconry of Chester, Part iv, edited by P. H. 
Lawson (Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 1949), covering the 
years 1715-19, is extremely rich in demographical material. When did 
it become customary for marriages to be celebrated in the woman’s native 
parish? Of the two entries in the present volume concerning my own 
parish of Betley (Staffs) the marriage was to be celebrated elsewhere. 
In this remote corner of Staffordshire, custom and considerations of 


geographical convenience for purposes of registration transcended diocesan 
boundaries. E. H. 







Anti-clericalism, it is often said, is a product of Roman-Catholic coun- 
tries. Signor Lino Marini’s book, Pietro Giannone eil Giannonismo a Napoli 
nel Settecento (Bari : Laterza, 1950) tells the tale of a great campagne latque 
fought on Italian soil. Giannone’s [storia Civile del Regno di Napoli was 
published in Naples in 1723. It provided the main inspiration of the 
religious policy of the Neapolitan kingdom during the latter part of the 
century. Two points deserve particular attention in Signor Marini’s 
study of Giannone’s ideas and of their influence. The first is his detailed 
analysis of the ‘ Giannonian’ line of approach to the problem of state and 
church, an approach different in many ways from the doctrines prevailing 
in other parts of Europe during that period. The situation in Naples was 
particularly serious. Nominally a fief of the church since Norman days, 
the kingdom was directly exposed to the encroachments of papal authority. 
In challenging the power of Rome and in advocating a policy of seculariza- 
tion, Neapolitan theorists were less influenced by philosophical ideals 
than by an age-long tradition of legal argumentation, which had 
questioned, and endeavoured to limit, the pretensions of the clergy 
on the ground of precedent and of established right. This is the 
second point of interest in Signor Marini’s study. However important 
as a manifesto of the new age of emancipation from ecclesiastical 
tutelage that had dawned for Italy, the Istoria Civile is not an isolated 
landmark in Italian thought. It is rather the expression of the con- 
victions and aspirations of a class of men—the lawyers—who, for a 
number of circumstances, were placed in a particularly influential position 
in the South-Italian capital. Whether this class can be identified with 
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the rising bourgeoisie, as Signor Marini maintains, is a question still open 
to the student of Italian social history. They seem to have lacked that 
solid economic background that made the strength of the tiers état in 
other countries. At any rate, the lawyers appear to have been in eighteenth- 
century Naples what philosophers and political theorists were elsewhere 
in Europe, the more progressive and advanced section of the community. 
In their battle against the privileges of the church and the clergy, they 
found occasional support in the feudal aristocracy of the Kingdom—the 
‘Baroni’. But the enlightened despots were their natural allies: the 
enlightened Bourbon kings of the first generation, and still more their 
enlightened ministers, such as Tanucci, who ccmbined anti-clerical and 
anti-feudal motifs in an ambitious programme of social and political reform. 
In its unconditional reliance upon the ‘ Monarch’ lies, according to Signor 
Marini, the essence and the limitation of ‘Giannonismo’. Its days would 
come to an end with the end of the century, with the growth of democratic 
theory on one side, and, on the other, the stepping over of the court to a 
close alliance with the church. With its excessive expectations frcm 
governmental action, the ‘ intellectual class ’ recruited from the ranks of 
the lawyers proved singularly immature and inadequate to its tasks—a 
defect which can perhaps be traced also in later periods of South-Italian 
history. A. P. vE. 


Mr. G.C.B.Davies’s book on The Early Cornish Evangelicals, 1735-1760 
(London: §.P.C.K., 1951) is a valuable contribution to English ecclesias- 
tical history in two ways ; as a biography of Samuel Walker of Truro, and 
as a study of ecclesiastical conditions in Cornwall in the early eighteenth 
century. As a biography of Walker its chief interest lies in the picture 
it gives of the relations between Walker and the Wesleys. The corre- 
spondence which took place in 1755-7 on thesubject of the possible secession 
of the Methodists from the Church of England, which is here for the first 
time assembled in its entirety, demonstrates in the clearest manner the 
essential differences between the Methodists and the Anglican evangelicals. 
Walker from the first saw the lay preachers as the real stumbling-block 
to the continuance of the Methodists within the Church. To him ‘the 
essence of the Church of England, considered as such, consists in her orders 
and laws and not in her worship and doctrine’. The lay preachers were 
contrary to those ‘orders and laws’ and the evangelizing movement 
should and could be carried out within the parochial framework of the 
English establishment. Walker’s own work at Truro was, as Mr. Davies 
points out, the best demonstration that this was in fact possible. To 
Wesley, and more particularly to some of his followers, a new system was 
essential and the ‘leavening of the whole lump’ by such men as Walker, 
working within the existing framework, was too slow and uncertain a 
process. The correspondence also reveals differences in doctrine, and 
these Mr. Davies elucidates further in a useful chapter on Walker’s theology. 
To many readers, however, the main interest of this book will be in the 
picture it gives of the general conditions of the Church in Cornwall. Mr. 
Davies has made use of the Visitation Returns for the diocese of Exeter 
in 1744, 1764, and 1778, which contain a wealth of material on such 
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questions as the size and value of individual parishes, the number of 
communicants and of dissenters, the regularity or otherwise of services 
and the residence or non-residence of the parson, and thus provide a 
background for the study of such evangelical clergy as George Thomson of 
St. Gennys, John Bennet of North Tamerton and Walker himself. Mr. 
Davies does not attempt any comparison with other parts of England, but 
a comparison with the almost exactly contemporary picture of the diocese 
of York revealed in Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns in 1747, 
published by the Yorkshire Historical Society, at once suggests itself. 
It is to be hoped that others will follow Mr. Davies’s example in making 
local studies of this kind, which are a most valuable contribution towards 
a complete picture of the life and work of the eighteenth-century clergy. 


For all but the few experts to whom the last Jacobite msing was some- 
thing other than a chivalrous adventure, Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran 
provides, in Argyll in the Forty-Five (London: Faber and Faber, 1951), a 
timely corrective to ‘ popular tradition, warped by a sympathy for the 
Jacobite cause never widespread in its own time’. As one writer put it 
when the rising was still rumour rather than news, ‘ This expedition looks 
extreamly romantick’; his next words remind us that the adjective is 
used in its eighteenth-century sense—‘ and to be sure no man in his senses 
wou’d take up arms’. Sir James, drawing on the Campbell of Mamore 
MSS. in the National Library of Scotland and certain other unpublished 
materials, tells the story from the unfamiliar angle of the man in his senses. 
The central character is Major-General John Campbell of Mamore, first 
cousin and heir presumptive to the third duke of Argyll, whom he was to 
succeed in 1761; subordinate to him are his son, Colonel ‘ Jack’ (also in 
his turn to become duke), Archibald Campbell of Stonefield, sheriff-depute 
of Argyll, many Campbell lairds, and the naval and military officers who 
shared the work. The main theme is the defence of the west highlands 
against ‘the rebels’ from August 1745 (when no one knew whether 
Inveraray or Edinburgh would be more deeply involved) until ‘ certain 
intelligence’ of the prince’s departure reached the authorities late in 
September 1746. Well over 2000 men were enrolled and armed in the 
Argyll militia companies. In implementation of General Campbell’s 
strategy of consolidating and holding the west, they manned Inveraray 
and the other Argyll castles and supported the successful defence of Fort 
William ; in addition, they did useful service as a scouting screen during 
Cumberland’s advance and played a manly part at Culloden. Finally, 
they ‘ mopped up’ the west and the Outer Isles (reaching even St. Kilda 
to the consternetion of ‘ the miserable inhabitants ’), without deserving any 
of the odium attaching to Cumberland’s name for his foolish brutalities. 
Judicious selections from the many letters, mainly to or from General 
Campbell, shed new light on what might well seem an over-written subject, 
simply because the orientation is unusual ; and the author offers some com- 
ments which are new to at least one reader—the great age of most govern- 
ment generals (except Cumberland), which may account for ‘much 
tactical fumbling’; the deep but unsuspected embarrassment that would 
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have resulted from the prince’s capture ; the misery and bitter memories 
that might have been avoided had the disarming of the highlands been 
left to the loyal highlanders, who could understand without sharing their 
countrymen’s sentiments. The care with which the book has been com- 
posed and printed is such that a missing inverted comma on page 241 (the 
only flaw noted by this reviewer) stands out with astonishing prominence ; 
substance and format combine to make a most instructive, welcome and 
attractive volume, the value of which is enhanced by pleasing illustrations 
of the main persons and places concerned in the narrative. @.8. P. 


Edward Jenner, who was born a little more than two hundred years ago, 
is remembered for his discovery of vaccination, which justifies his position 
as ‘the greatest single contributor to human well-being’, but which has 
eclipsed his other merits. He was not an obscure country doctor, but a 
naturalist and physician of high merit. His writings are very considerable, 
and they are most skilfully portrayed by Mr. W. R. LeFanu, the librarian 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, who is well fitted to undertake 
such a task in A Bio-Bibliography of Edward Jenner, 1749-1823 (London : 
Harvey and Blythe, 1951). He begins by drawing attention to Jenner’s 
collaboration with John Hunter, whose pupil he was, in various biological 
investigations such as the nesting habits of the cuckoo, and the hibernation. 
of hedgehogs. One of Hunter’s letters to Jenner, in 1775, contains the oft- 
quoted remark, ‘ Why think, why not try the experiment?’ Jenner’s 
first independent publication deals with the preparation of tartar emetic, 
and his first noteworthy discovery was the ossification of the coronary 
arteries as a cause of angina pectoris. This he did not make public, as 
he feared it might worry Hunter, who was a sufferer from the disease. 
It was not until after John Hunter’s death that Jenner published, in 
June 1798, at his own expense, his famous work entitled, An Enquiry into 
the Causes and Effects of the Variolae Vaccinae, etc., a book which appeared 
in many editions and translations and which was epoch-making in every 
sense of the word. All are carefully described in the present work, and 
the many pamphlets and propaganda books and letters which followed have 
been traced and described in the most painstaking manner. Numerous 
letters have been traced and listed and Jenner’s miscellaneous writings 
in prose and verse are exactly recorded, as are the biographies and portraits. 
There is an adequate general index, as well as an index of recorded copies 
of the items of the bibliography. The book is an admirable record of the 
life and works of a great benefactor to mankind. D. G. 


Volume vii of Professor L. H. Gipson’s The British Empire before the 
American Revolution, as handsomely produced and indexed as its predeces- 
sors, and even more generously illustrated with contemporary maps and 
plans, appears as The Great War for the Empire: the Victorious Years, 1758- 
1760 (New York: Knopf, 1949). Apart from two chapters, conventional 
in substance, dealing with Pitt’s accession to power and with the war in 
Germany and descents on the French coast in 1757-8, it is devoted to 
military affairs in North America, including again some which belong to 
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1757. Consideration of operations elsewhere and of war finance is post- 
poned to alater volume. Thus circumscribed, the present volume is little 
the worse for being drawn almost entirely from transatlantic sources— 
notably the collections of the Huntington Library and the transcripts 
in the Canadian Archives. While a number of fresh details are added to 
the familiar story, some that are to be found in Parkman and elsewhere 
are omitted without being expressly questioned—often the kind of 
detail which gives Parkman’s narrative its physical immediacy and 
psychological truth. Mr. Gipson is inclined to use the language of 
the communiqué and at many points his book is really an austerely 
compressed work of reference. His gravitas is seen to best advantage 
in his summary but acute criticism of strategic and tactical decisions 
on both sides, the surveys of the resources available for each campaign, 
and an appreciation of the significance of each episode in relation to 
the whole. In much of this he is in agreement with the pioneer work 
of Dr. Pargellis, whose rehabilitation of Loudoun he endorses, though he 
is rather more tender of Pitt’s reputation. Wolfe’s enormous debt to his 
brigadiers is well brought out. The treatment of Vaudreuil’s relations 
with Montcalm, however, is too slight and fails to allow for his passionately 
Canadian outlook. While Mr. Gipson rightly stresses the predominance 
of regular troops, European battle tactics, and especially the English 
artillery, even in wilderness warfare, his standpoint is too much that of the 
high command for any systematic, still less sympathetic, explanation of 
the shortcomings in the attitudes of most of the British colonists to what 
he sees as ‘ this greatest of all crises in the life of the American people ’. 
He ignores the evidence that even Washington lacked his own vivid 
conviction of a common American cause. To this fundamental question 
the answers, of course, lie deep in the character of the colonial societies and 
their general history during the war. That is not attempted here and 
it is much to be wished that this very honest historian, whose correction of 
the lusty Bancroftian tradition carries weight with the American public, 
will later address himself afresh to the problems of provincial particularism, 
the factiousness of colonial politicians, and the profoundly civilian men- 
tality of most of their constituents. Merely to rebuke their want of vision 
or vigour is good patriotism but insufficiently comprehensive history— 
by the author’s own lofty standard. J.8. B. 






Letters from British officers in America during the War of Independence 
are rarities, as Mr Eric Robson points out in his edition of Letters from 
America, 1773-1780 : Being the Letters of a Scots Officer, Sir James Murray, 
to his Home during the War of American Independence (Manchester : 
University Press, 1951). But rarity does not determine importance. 
Unless the writer had peculiar advantages of perspicacity or position, 
much of his correspondence is likely to be a chronicle of small beer. If it 
is, the editor must decide whether to publish everything and leave the 
reader to select what is grist for his own mill, or to delete what he personally 
considers chaff. The decision is never easy. Sir James Murray did not 
have peculiar advantages. When he was new to the war, in the assault on 
Charleston in 1776, his account is fresh, vivid, and valuable. In the New 
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York campaign, a few months later, he was a small cog in a big machine ; 
his comments reveal the tactical shortcomings of the army, but he was 
obviously in no position to recognize, let alone to evaluate, strategic 
decisions and their consequences. By the following February he was 
sinking into the veteran’s rut : ‘ the only blessing which indulgent heaven 
has granted as a recompense for all the hardships of a military life, is the 
total exemption from the necessity of thinking, and he must be a fool 
indeed that wilfully devests himself of such a privilege’ (p. 42). This 
confession would be more amusing if its truth were not borne out by the 
subsequent letters. The correspondence not only runs the gamut of 
interest, from the fascinating to the trivial, but also lacks unity of subject. 
The opening letters, from Europe, having nothing to do with the American 
war; the closing letters are from the West Indies, and only one of them 
really touches on the struggle in that theatre. Mr. Robson’s decision to 
publish the entire collection is understandable: no editor can cheerfully 
delete manuscripts that come his way, and these make only a slim volume. 
Yet it may be questioned whether some of them justify the painstaking 
research that has gone into the footnotes. If the editor had used scissors 
discriminatingly upon his text, he would have been left with an article 
instead of a book. But the article would have had uniform excellence 
and value. W. B. W. 


Nationalism brought down the Habsburg Monarchy. There are a good 
many books discussing the national problem, which were written when the 
Empire still existed ; but it has not been much handled since by historians 
writing in English. Mr. Robert Kann, of Rutgers University, has now 
produced two large volumes on The Multinational Empire (London : 
Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1950). The first volume 
discusses the rise and demands of the nationalities ; the second is devoted 
to the schemes of Empire reform. Mr. Kann has done a great deal of 
reading in the secondary authorities ; but his book has no surprises and 
little originality. It is a catalogue rather than a history. The national 
idea is treated in the abstract without much discussion of its social roots ; 
significantly enough the social and economic statistics are banished to the 
notes, far away at the end of each volume. Again, though the schemes 
for reform are meticulously set out, the diagnosis (or lack of it) by the 
reformers is hardly touched on. Yet surely it is more important for the 
historian to find out what men thought was wrong than to analyse schemes, 
never operated, for putting it right. The book is full of regrets for ‘ lost 
opportunities ’, not a welcome sentiment in an historian ; in particular, 
following Redlich, it absurdly exaggerates the achievement of the 
Kromeriz (Kremsier) constitution of 1849. Altogether this is a book for 
the political scientist, not for the historian ; and especially for the political 
scientist who thinks he can get along without history. A. J. P. T. 


Volume iii of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson (Princeton University 
Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1$51) is concerned with the first 
fifteen months of Jefferson’s war-time governorship of Virginia, 1779-80. 
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It reveals him as an increasingly harassed but unexpectedly hardworking, 
able and conscientious administrator, beset by growing difficulties and 
finally anxious to lay down an office which he was conscious could not 
properly be filled. ‘The amazing depreciation of money ’—a first-rate 
male slave could fetch well over £6000 by April 1780—caused more than 
internal troubles : for example, it crippled the intended advance of that 
great Indian fighter, George Rogers Clark, towards Detroit and led to the 
withdrawal of all settlers from north-west of the Ohio besides embarrass- 
ing relations in the Mississippi valley with the Americans’ new and rather 
uneasy co-belligerent, Spain. The long-continued presence of British 
privateers in Chesapeake Bay cut all normal communications between 
Virginia and adjacent states and made supplies very difficult—for there was 
a chronic want of wagons—at a time when Charleston had been lost and 
Cornwallis, pressing northward, had defeated Gates so thoroughly at 
Camden that, as Jefferson himself wrote, nothing but the ‘ cautious 
principles of the military art’ prevented the advance of the victorious 
British towards the new state capital, Richmond. To add tothe governor’s’ 
troubles there was a widespread tory rising that summer in uncomfortable 
proximity to the Convention prisoners-of-war—whom in any case he 
was finding it difficult to feed as well as guard—and treason was becoming 
so widespread that it was actually necessary to demand oaths of loyalty 
from all members of the Virginia General Assembly. Most of Jefferson’s 
more sensible correspondents, such as Madison and Washington himself, 
gave little better news of the situation to the northward, while even the 
ineffable Philip Mazzei, now in Europe, was sometimes at a loss to under- 
stand the ‘ unaccountable insolence of Great Britain’, in the intervals of 
teaching diplomacy to Franklin and proclaiming Britain’s imminent 
collapse. Yet in spite of all discouragement Jefferson did not despair or 
lose his head : even after Camden he could still affirm the truth that naval 
was more important than military aid, and he even found time and oppor- 
tunity to win the affection of that ‘sensible, judicious and confidential 
person ’, James Monroe, by looking after his legal studies and giving him 
some quasi-military employment. Two other interesting features of this 
volume are the statement of the Chevalier d’Anmours, the first French 
consul in Virginia (1779), on the recovery of deserters from the French 
marine and on maritime rights in general ; and the controversy in Congress 
about the western lands, in which Virginia stood opposed to Maryland and 
in a less degree to New York. The first of these shows Jefferson freely 
conceding to the French as good international law much that he withheld - 
from the British a generation later; the second foreshadows the great 
ordinances of 1784 and 1787 and provides a model of statesmanship, 
dignity, restraint, and confidence in the future, all exhibited in a period of 
great national danger by the much maligned Continental Congress and the 
conflicting states alike. It is odd that this magnificently produced volume 
should contain the first editorial error noticed in this series, but the fact 
remains that the long letter on pages 508-12 was obviously sent to the 
President of Congress, Samuel Huntington, and not received from him, 
and the table of contents (p. xxvii) should also be corrected in that sense. 


A. 8. 
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In this fourth volume of his study of Lafayette (Lafayette, between the 
American and French Revolutions, 1783-1789. London: Cumberlege, for 
Chicago University Press, 1950), Professor Louis Gottschalk covers a 
crucial period in the general’s pre-revolutionary career, which has so far 
been only summarily treated in the French biographies. The author, 
whose knowledge of both the American and French sources is impressive, 
here gives a full-scale account of Lafayette’s services to the cause of 
Franco-American understanding and of his emergence as a liberal poli- 
tician during the closing years of the Ancien Régime. Those services were 
pre-eminent in the field of commercial relations. As an unofficial mediator 
between the two governments, as the friend and protector of American 
business men in France, as the confidant and protégé of Washington, and 
the coadjutor of Jefferson in Paris, Lafayette did much to make possible 
the relaxation of French tariffs on imported American whale oil, tobacco 
and naval stores. He also made strenuous efforts to convince sceptical 
European governments of the durability and stability of the American 
political structure, becoming in the process a keen advocate of a strong 
federal government. Professor Gottschalk makes it clear, on the other 
hand, that Lafayette’s evolution as a liberal, his emancipation from 
a somewhat stereotyped eighteenth-century ‘republicanism’, and his 
eventual appearance as a leader of the parti patriote were due, in no small 
measure, to the mature political guidance and advice of Jefferson. 
Lafayette’s comparative youth, his inexperience in French politics, and 
his lack of political insight involved him in an ambiguous position during 
the government crisis of 1787-8, and it was only tardily that he freed 
himself from a rather naive belief in the capacity of de Brienne and the 
disinterestedness of the parlements. Increasing estrangement from the 
court, owing in part to disappointment at not securing the command of 
the French forces in the Dutch crisis of 1787, his advocacy of negro 
emancipation, his membership of the two assemblies of Notables, his as- 
sociation with Rabaut Saint-Etienne in the cause of French protestantism, 
and his leadership in the provincial assembly of Auvergne completed 
Lafayette’s education as a Liberal noble. By 1788 he was ready to take 
his place in the mysterious ‘ Comité des Trente’, which appears to have 
conducted the Liberal campaign in the preparations for the meeting of the 
States General. Little is known about this important steering committee, 
but Professor Gottschalk brings out the interesting point that Lafayette, 
because of his contacts with the parlementaires, was still suspect to Radicals 
like Sieyés and Condorcet. On points of detail the interpretation which 
the author places upon his documents seems sometimes open to argu- 
ment. For example, on page 314, Lafayette’s demand in 1787 for a 
‘national ’ assembly is construed as a plea for an assembly which would 
not be subject to the control of the privileged orders. Was it, in fact, 
more than a plain demand for the summons of a ‘representative’ assembly, 
i.e. the States General ? A. G. 


America Faces Russia, by Professor Thomas A. Bailey (Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1950; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), is a general survey of 
American relations with Russia from the War of Independence to the 
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present day. For the purely diplomatic history Professor Bailey has drawn 
upon the archives of the Department of State, especially over the years 
1867-1916 and brings to light some hitherto little-known episodes in 
Russo-American official relations during this period. But the author’s 
main concern is with American public opinion about Russia and things 
Russian, illustrated by a wealth of reference from press and periodical 
literature. Until the eighteen eighties the Muscovite empire stood next 
only to France in the estimation of the American people as a traditional 
friend. This belief, which originated in the legend of the sympathy of 
Catherine II for the American revolutionaries, had, after 1783, some basis 
in fact, since the Russian government regarded the United States as a 
useful makeweight against Great Britain. Therefore the greatest of the 
European autocracies cultivated good relations with the rising republic 
of the west, which in turn was ready to regard with a cordial eye a fellow 
opponent of the British. The ‘ friendship ’ was never more than skin deep, 
although it survived occasional American outbursts of wrath over the 
repression of Poles and Hungarians, as well as trouble arising from the 
peculiarities of some of the envoys sent by each government to reside 
near the other. Mr. Bailey remarks that St. Petersburg, like Peking, ‘ was 
regarded as an ideal place to which the administration could banish 
political trouble-makers’. European foreign service officials regarded 
Washington as one of the least desirable posts. Pro-Russian feeling 
reached its height during the American Civil War when the Tsar Liberator, 
Alexander IT, was regarded as the one staunch friend of the Union, and was 
(wrongly) credited by the great majority of Americans with having in 
1863 sent squadrons of warships to New York and San Francisco in order 
to uphold the North against any Anglo-French intervention on behalf of the 
South. After the death of Tsar Alexander the ‘ traditional friendship ’ 
began to be replaced by mutual dislike ; the most important factor in this 
was Russian persecution of the Jews, and the consequent migration of 
great numbers of these to the United States, with inflammatory effects 
upon American public opinion. Other factors included unfavourable 
accounts by American travellers of conditions in the Russian empire, in 
particular the lurid descriptions of penal conditions in Siberia given by 
George Kennan, and, after 1898, the growth of American-Russian rivalry 
inthe Far East. Consequently the fall of the Tsardom was hailed with joy 
by the American people, but disillusion and resentment quickly followed 
the triumph of the Bolsheviks. In his chapters on relations with Soviet 
Russia Mr. Bailey is at pains to point out the striking similarities in the 
experiences and reports of recent American envoys and those of Tsarist 
days. Some parts of these concluding chapters are little more than sum- 
maries of events and most readers will probably find the story of American 
dealings with Imperial Russia of greater interest, as well as entertainment. 
F.C. J. 


In eighteenth-century India all correspondence between the East India 
Company and the country powers was written in Persian, the diplomatic 
language of the Mughal empire. For this purpose the Company employed 
officials known as Persian translators. The ninth volume of the Calendar 
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of Persian Correspondence, 1790-91 (New Delhi: National Archives of 
India, 1949) has been edited by Dr. 8. Sen with the scholarship and accuracy 
which marked the earlier volumes. Like previous editors he has provided 
us with English summaries of this correspondence. Historians in this 
country would welcome, in addition, copies of the original Persian texts. 
Until this is done the history of British rule in India will continue to be 
based on the English translations which, like all translations, contain 
pitfalls for the unwary. The letters in the present volume throw some 
light on the foreign policy of Lord Cornwallis, especially his relations with 
Nepal, Oudh, Mysore, and the Carnatic. For the steps leading up to the 
formation of the Triple Alliance of 1790 between the Company, the Nizam, 
and the Peshwa, the student would be well advised to consult in addition the 
Poona Residency Correspondence, vol. iii, edited by N. B. Ray in 1937. 
It cannot be said that the Persian Correspondence between 1790 and 1791 
contains any striking revelations tending to overthrow accepted judgements. 


C. C.D. 


In 1935 Mr. Donald Greer published in the Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs a study of The Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution. 
That work carried the sub-title, ‘a statistical interpretation’: his new 
volume in the same series on The Incidence of the Emigration during the 
French Revolution (London: Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 
1951) pursues the same method into another field. A wide investigation 
of the departmental lists of émigrés and deportees kept under a succession 
of laws between 1792 and 1799 bas enabled Mr. Greer to compile tables 
showing the social classes from which the émigrés came, the periods of 
greater and lesser emigration, the regional origin of the émigrés (correlated 
with the special causes of emigration in each area), and even, in the middle 
and lower class emigrants, the numbers belonging to each of some hundreds 
of professions and occupations. Such an analysis has never been attempted 
before, and is of the highest interest. Some qualifications must never- 
theless be borne in mind. Of the first of these Mr. Greer is fully aware, and 
warns his readers: the imperfection of the records upon which his tables 
are based. Every student of the Revolution knows that local records 
were carelessly compiled, and often included as émigrés persons who were 
nothing of the sort, but only absentees, for any one of a number of sufficient 
reasons, from execution to military service; whilst the national Liste 
générale is admittedly ‘a veritable repertoire of errors ’, and ‘ mirrors all the 
the mistakes, innocuous, tragic and grotesque, committed in the confection 
of the local panels’. Mr. Greer has done his best, by the use of other local 
records, and the help of Honoré, Gain, Dubois, Schaedelin, Bouloiseau, 
Montarlot, and others, to correct these errors, and he is satisfied that he has 
reduced the margin of error to something between 10 and 50 per cent. 
He may rightly claim that this does not seriously invalidate his statistical 
conclusions. But he is not equally aware of another qualification. His 
work on the Incidence of the Terror was criticized on the ground that he 
had overweighted the numbers of genuine victims of the political executions 
in Paris and the provincial courts with military executions, carried through 
without formal trial on the battlefield, or amidst the ruins of besieged 
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cities. His statistics were no longer true of what is generally called the 
Terror. So here too, he has brushed aside the common definition of 
émigrés, treated the ordinary notion of a predominantly upper-class 
emigration as a ‘ myth ’, and included in his statistics thousands of middle 
and lower-class refugees and ‘ displaced persons ’, especially, of course, in 
districts ravaged by foreign or civil war ; and so arrives at the conclusion 
that the mass of the emigration was not upper but lower-class, and was 
due not to the anti-royal, anti-feudal, and anti-clerical revolution of ’89-92, 
but to the war and anti-Jacobin reaction of 93-4. But this is not what 
has bitherto been understood as ‘the emigration’. To the genuine 
émigrés ‘ of hatred, of faith, of fear ’ have been added ‘ émigrés of hunger, of 
accident, of pleasure, and, humanly, émigrés without reason’. This is to 
confuse the issue as much as if one were to treat the displaced persons of 
1940-5 as on the same footing as the political refugees of the previous 
five years. One has only to study the instances of Lyon, or Toulon, or the 
Bas-Rhin to see how little light is thrown on the real manner and motives 
of emigration by including such displacements of population. Thousands 
of these people did not emigrate, but immigrate: thousands more fled 
wherever they could find shelter, and returned as soon as possible to their 
old homes. They had no wish to emigrate, neither were they deported. 
Mr. Greer would have doubled the value cf his work if he had confined 
it to the accepted definition of émigrés. J.M.T. 


The latest Navy Records Society publication is The Keith Papers, 
selected from the papers of Admiral Viscount Keith and edited by 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd, vol. ii. (London: Navy Records Society, 1950.) 
It continues the story of this industrious but little-known seaman from 
the point in 1796 reached by vol. i (published in 1927) to the treaty of 
Amiens. Keith arrived off Ireland during the same storm in December 
1796 that carried Wolfe Tone’s expedition to Bantry Bay, and took later 
an important part in dealing with the naval mutinies at the Nore and 
Plymouth. But most of the papers deal with Keith’s activities in and 
around the Mediterranean. Bruix’s menacing cruise in 1799 from Brest to 
the Mediterranean and back is freshly and thoroughly documented, along 
with the capture of Malta. During this time, Keith passed many uneasy 
moments as Nelson’s senior officer, while that remarkable genius was deeply 
involved in his own particular mixture of love and palace politics. Other 
topics covered include various conjunct expeditions, notably the Egyptian 
Expedition of 1801. The documents, chosen from an immense collection, 
show many important and unusual aspects of an admiral at work. Keith was 
not a fighter of the first order in battle, nor does he seem to have possessed 
the same personal qualities as, say, St. Vincent. His industry, however, 
was untiring, the scope of his exertions remarkable, and his success if un- 
spectacular at least consistent and complete. He was, too, a very educable 
type. His first expedition alongside General Sir Ralph Abercromby 
against Cadiz makes dismal reading, with its muddle, indecision, and failure 
tracing a too-familiar pattern ; but the landing at Aboukir five months 
later, involving the same leaders and very largely the same ships and soldiers 
and preceded by much careful rehearsal and intelligent preparation, was 
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our first completely successful combined operation against the French. 
There is a very wide range of naval subjects in the volume ; diplomatic 
tangles with the Sublime Porte or the Tunisian Bey, the shipping of the 
Elgin Marbles, letters from mutineers or captured seamen and castaways, 
accounts of deserters sheltered on American vessels, intercepted dispatches, 
prize money, and details of quarrels between Keith and his own captains 
are to be found alongside Admiralty instructions, battle reports, and formal 
correspondence. Gales, guns, stores, shipwreck, blockade, and enemy 
movements provide atmosphere. The volume has been carefully edited, 
each of the ten sections is well introduced, and the whole makes not only a 
valuable mine of material for the naval historian, but excellent general 
reading. A third volume is proposed covering Keith’s command of our 
defences against Napoleon’s invasion threats, and the closing episode 
of the long war, when the Emperor surrendered to Keith’s officers. 
T. H. McG. 


In Addington, Author of the Modern Income Tax (London: Stevens, 
1951), Dr. A. Farnsworth discusses closely the changing legal structure of 
the income tax during the early years of its history between 1799 and 1806. 
In its original shape Pitt’s income tax was a failure, for it produced little 
more than half the estimated yield and showed no signs of improving. 
This was due largely to the fact that the assessments were based on a return 
from the tax-payer of 10 per cent. of his total income from all sources, 
computed according to the rules of the Act. The defects of this procedure 
were aggravated by an amendment forced on Pitt in parliament by which 
special commissioners were appointed to assess commercial incomes, and 
all such returns were withheld from the Crown officers. In 1802 Addington 
repealed this tax, and in the following year introduced a fresh tax which 
incorporated the tradition of ‘ taxation at source ’ from the Land Tax Acts. 
The tax on landed incomes was to be paid by tenants and deducted from 
the rent ; tax on company profits was to be paid at source; and that 
on dividends on government stock was to be deducted at the Bank. 
Owing to the opposition of Pitt, this last provision was dropped, to be re- 
introduced by Petty in 1806, to the great benefit of the revenue. Incomes 
were to be assessed under five schedules as to-day. Addington’s system 
not only permitted complete secrecy as to the tax-payer’s total income, but 
provided a revenue always in excess of the estimate. His 5 per cent. 
income tax in fact produced little less than Pitt’s tax of 10 per cent. In 
this shape the income tax survived the Napoleonic wars, was revived by 
Peel, and still continues. The important distinction between Pitt’s 
principle of ‘ information at source ’ and Addington’s ‘ taxation at source’ 
is well made. In the recent and more distant past, however, many im- 
portant changes in the revenue laws had originated in the Tax Office, but 
so rigorously does Dr. Farnsworth exclude matters of administration from 
his survey that he does not discuss whether there is any evidence that this 
had happened again. Until that question is asked, the reader can hardly 
judge how far Addington was the author of the measures he so successfully 
introduced. W. R. W. 
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Professor A. M. Schlesinger’s three lectures on The American as Reformer 
(Harvard University Press ; London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950) examine 
many facets of this rough diamond, against both the inner light of the 
early protestant settlers and the darker shadows of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. But, although critical of this body’s designation, 
Professor Schlesinger’s approach to his subject is itself largely ‘ American ’ ; 
and, while admitting the ‘ cross-fertilization ’ (p. 5) of reform in the United 
States and Europe, spends more time on the neglected study of American 
influence on European reform. Although this influence is still insufficiently 
appreciated, the mere mention of Paine and physiocracy is enough to show 
that the balance lies with Europe. Indeed, Professor Schlesinger admits 
the effects of British reforms on American—particularly anti-slavery— 
in the nineteenth century. The point deserves elaboration, for the anti- 
slavery movement was the nucleus of much American reform: its cam- 
paign tactics setting the pattern for many later pressure-group devices. 
(Perhaps only a full study of the milieu of George Thompson, the British 
professional reformer, will illuminate this connexion.) Again, European 
first-generation immigrants in the nineties added much to the quasi- 
revolutionary cast of American reform. And the United States was not 
the only frontier country to affect reforms in other lands—-the ‘ Australian 
ballot ’ had repercussions in America itself. But Professor Schlesinger 
is not writing a formal history, and his lectures are true to their genre as 
mainly stimulating suggestions. He is very revealing on the pressure- 
group character of American reform, and warns against undue concen- 
tration on minor parties. To any historian of reform he offers the needed 
reminders that it often has conservative implications, and that ‘ the shock 
troops of reform are almost necessarily captained by . . . the ungenteel— 
men of explosive temperament and manners’ (p. 67). This may account 
for historians’ neglect of George Thompson. Perhaps it is also the reason 
for Professor Schlesinger’s own disregard of Jack London, whose ‘ social 
Darwinism’ makes him an important example of both Euro-American 
‘ cross-fertilization’ and of American influence on European reform. 
A useful ‘ commentary and notes’ make these lectures a valuable intro- 
duction to their subject, although it is unfortunate that time of publication 
presumably prevented the inclusion in the bibliography of Halvdan Koht’s 
The American Spirit in Europe (Philadelphia, 1949) and Allan Nevins’ The 
Emergence of Lincoln (New York, 1950) whose respective fourth and fifth 
chapters are so pertinent to the theme. Yet it is surprising that Nevins’ 
Ordeal of the Union (New York, 1947) should be omitted, for its chapter on 
the ‘ pulse of reform’ takes up many of Professor Schlesinger’s points. 
And from it may be drawn a maxim of American reform which serves 
also as a judgement on his treatment of the subject : ‘In its hasty prag- 
matism, indeed, lay its chief defect’ (p. 119). k 


The historian of migration movements needs nowadays to be a demo- 
grapher or economist, if not both. He will not increase knowledge except 
by the most searching analysis of statistics. Even then, he may still 
have much work to do, if he is to relate (let us say) the closely-measured 
fluctuations of economic activity in two countries not only to the movements 
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of population between those countries, but to the motives which induce 
individual persons to move themselves. These refinements of research and 
analysis have seldom been employed by the compilers of official reports on 
British migration policy, which are the main basis of Oversea Settlement : 
Migration from the United Kingdom to the Dominions, by G. F. Plant 
(London : Cumberlege, 1951). The book recapitulates the ideas of many 
official persons from the time of Wilmot Horton until to-day but sheds 
little new light on the history of overseas settlement. Some of the detail 
in the earlier period (for example, the name of the first governor of New 
South Wales) is not quite right ; but on the whole tha book is a reliable 
compilation from a Whitehall point of view. W. K. H. 


In writing the first comprehensive account of Quakers and Slavery in 
America (London: Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1950), Dr. 
Thomas E. Drake has had the advantage of being curator of the Quaker 
Collection at Haverford College. He has also examined manuscripts in 
many other collections, secured microfilm copies from England, and read 
the relevant literature on the anti-slavery 1:ovement on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The result is an impressive stu'y, which traces the gradual 
realization by Friends that slave trading and slavery were incompatible 
with their faith, but that ‘radical abolitionism ’ was equally repugnant 
to their creed of non-violence. Orthodox Quakers incurred the wrath of 
Garrison for their ‘ gradualism ’, they were divided on the righteousness of 
the Underground Raiiroad, they dropped support of the ‘ free-produce 
only’ plan when it stirred up bitterness, they deplored the publication 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ‘As the shadow of war crept over the land, 
paralysis gripped the Society of Friends’ (p. 193). When the Civil War 
broke out, many young Quakers, North and South, refused to serve, 
some paid for substitutes, a few volunteered. ‘Quakers prayed for Lincoln, 
as they had voted for him’ (p. 199). Like him they bore no malice towards 
the defeated South, they urged leniency on President Johnson, they did 
magnificent service in caring for Freedmen. Nevertheless, as Dr. Drake 
points out, the victory over slavery was won by others following a policy 
not approved by the Society of Friends. That policy, however, left a 
legacy of racial hatred, social dislocation, and economic distress from which 
the South has never wholly recovered. In any case, nothing can deprive 
the Quakers of the credit for initiating the anti-slavery movement, of 
securing its less spectacular successes, of putting their own house in order, 
without forcing others to do the same. And perhaps the appeal to force 
was not the best way after all. A. T. M. 


The tenth volume of the Poona Residency Correspondence, edited by 
R. Sinh (Bombay : Government Book Depot, 1951), contains a selection of 
documents relating to the tieaty of Bassein (1802) and the Anglo-Maratha 
war which followed. To understand the Maratha policy of the East 
India Company at this time it is also necessary to consult Montgomery 
Martin’s edition of The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley, vol. v (1837), pp. 1-337. The efforts of Wellesley to 
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persuade each member of the Maratha confederacy to subscribe to a separ- 
ate subsidiary alliance ended in failure, as did his early efforts to form a 
similar alliance with the Peshwa or titular head of the confederacy. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Gaikwar of Baroda, and the states of Mysore, and 
Coorg had been included in his defensive alliance system, but, owing to the 
influence of Nana Phadnavis and Sindhia, little progress took place in his 
negotiations with the Peshwa. The death of Nana Phadnavis (13 March 
1800) and dissensions in the confederacy were followed by the flight of the 
Peshwa to Bassein where, on 31 December 1802, he agreed to enter into a 
subsidiary alliance with the English Company. This eventually led to 
war with the raja of Berar and Daulat Rao Sindhia who were forced to 
accept the treaties of Deogaon (17 December 1803) and Surji Arjangaon 
(30 December 1803). The documents printed in this volume illustrate the 
efforts of Sindhia and Berar to dissuade the Peshwa from forming an 
alliance with the Company and describe the condition of affairs in Poona 
after Baji Rao II’s restoration to the peshwaship. Important notes of the 
conferences held by Arthur Wellesley with the agents of Sindhia and Berar 
are printed on pages 165-89. They have not been published in vol. v 
of the Poona Residency Correspondence, edited by Y. M. Kale (1938), nor 
in vol. i of the Nagpur Residency Records, edited by H. N. Sinha (1950). 
They will, however, be found in the Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington (1859), iv. 221-87. Perhaps the most important document 
in the volume under review (pp. 199-218) is a dispatch from John Malcolm 
to the governor-general, dated 6 February 1804, which contains an estimate 
of the strength of Daulat Rao Sindhia’s army. The student should also 
consult Dr. P. C. Gupta’s Baji Rao II and the East Company (1939), 
which, in addition to the unpublished sources in the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, is also based on important documents in the Marathi 
language. C.C. D. 






Much of the northern part of the county of Sussex fell within the great 
Forest of Andred, and a good deal of the rest of it formed the bare chalk 
Downland. In these circumstances, it is not surprising to find that the 
cases of open field arable land inclosed by Act of Parliament are few by 
contrast with those of the grass commons and wastes. It seems probable 
from Mr. W. E. Tate’s Handlist of Sussex Inclosure Acts and Awards 
(Sussex Archaeological Society’s Collections. Lewes and Chichester : 
East and West Sussex County Councils, 1950) that much of the forest land 
brought into cultivation was early inclosed and never subject to common 
rights. This study is a further addition to the great series of county 
reports on Inclosure Acts and awards upon which Mr. Tate has been 
engaged for so long and which have added so much to our knowledge of 
the progress of farming and land tenure in England. The duke of Norfolk, 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county, contributes a 
foreword to the publication, in which he makes an appeal for the deposit 
in the County Record Office of inclosure awards still in private custody. 
There are several parishes which were inclosed, some of them within the 
last hundred years, for which no copies or enrolments have been found. 
Cc. 8. 0. 
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One of the greatest benefits of British rule in India was the extirpation 
in 1818 during the governor-generalship of the marquess of Hastings of 
bands of robbers known as Pindaris to whose depredations the whole of 
Central India and the territories of the East India Company were exposed. 
The importance of the fourteenth and final volume of the Poona Resid 
Correspondence ; Daulat Rao Sindhia and North Indian Affairs, 1810-1818, 
edited by J. Sarkar (Bombay : Government Book Depot, 1951), lies in the 
detailed information it gives regarding the organization, strength, and 
activities of the Pindaris and of their connexion with the Marathas whose 
territories served as a convenient base for raiding the Company’s possessions. 
For this reason punitive operations against the Pindaris led to war with the 
Marathas. The student of Pindari affairs should also consult J. Malcolm’s 
Central India, vol. i (1823) ; Papers respecting the Pindarry and Mahratta 
Wars (1824); H. T. Prinsep’s History of the Political and Military Trans- 
actions in India during the Administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 
2 vols. (1825) ; and H. H. Wilson’s History of British India, vol. ii (1846). 
The best modern work on the establishment of British paramountcy is 
M. 8. Mehta’s Lord Hastings and the Indian States (1930) which is based on 
an exhaustive examination of the manuscript records in the Commonwealth 


Relations Office. C.C. D. 


A List of Lancashire Wills proved within the Archdeaconry of Richmond, 
edited by Dr. R. Dickinson for the Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society (1947) covers the years 1813-37. It is hoped to complete the 
series (to 1857) in a subsequent volume. The usefulness of the present 
volume is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of indexes of places and occu- 
pations. Thus we can readily discover the number and distribution of the 
several trades and professions: attornies, bankers, doctors, revenue 
officers, ship builders, and the like. Special interest attaches to the new- 
comers—there were two musicians at Preston, three ‘ veterinary surgeons ’, 
a potato merchant, a machine maker, a police surveyor (1837), and a family 
of land surveyors. Christopher Gardner had been ‘ guide on the sands ’ 
at Ulverston, Samuel Wildman of Bolton by the Sands, ‘ a cinder burner ’, 
i.e. @ pioner in the cokeing business, and Edmund Taylor of Lancaster, 
‘a fishing tackle maker’. There were two architects at Lancaster and two 
(one formerly an alderman at Kirby Kendal) at Cartmel. Demographical 
information of this kind will prove increasingly valuable. There need be 
no mystery concerning John Berry ‘master of the King’s boat at Rampside’: 
the Customs authorities had long maintained ‘revenue cruisers’ on the 
Lancashire coast. The editing has been carefully done but the Index 
Rerum would have repaid greater care and discernment, e.g. one has to look 
in half a dozen different places for all the entries concerning customs’ 
officials and ‘ army ’ and ‘ excise ’ have suffered similarly. E. H. 


Dr. J. A. Garraty’s study of Silas Wright (New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1949) is a skilful piece of work 
built out of rather unpromising materials, and it is a useful contribution 
to our knowledge of the political history of the United States during the 
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years 1824 to 1847. A follower of Van Buren, Wright became successively 
a state senator at Albany, a member of the federal house of representatives, 
comptroller in the state of New York, United States senator, and governor 
of New York. The history of his career illustrates both the course of events 
in his state and their influence as a factor in national politics. The period 
was one of peculiar complexity, when old alignments were giving place 
to new ; and only by the accumulation of local studies such as this will it 
become possible properly to understand the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
composition of parties that then occurred. Wright represented the in- 
terests and opinions of the farmers of up-state New York. Honest and 
hardworking himself, he expected honesty and hard work from others. 
But at the outset his political vision hardly extended beyond party victory 
and the disposal among party supporters of the patronage that fell to those 
in power; and even in his mature years his political creed amounted to 
little more than an instinctive avoidance of anything that would divide the 
party, an ardent patriotism, and a robust and rustic radicalism that 
led him to dislike the industrialist and the financier together with the 
corporation that was their instrument. It was an artless faith that was 
one of the principal ingredients of Jacksonian democracy, and it aroused 
the opposition both of the business men and of the protagonists in the 
struggle over the constitutional status of property inslaves. H.H. B. 






Professor Frederick Merk has made another contribution to a subject 
which is especially his own in Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, no. xxiii. London: Cumberlege, for 
Harvard University Press, 1950.) It concerns the negotiation between 
Canning and Gallatin in 1827 which finally resulted in doing no more than 
putting the question on ice. Neither side advanced its position, but delay 
was obviously to the advantage of the United States, as Canning well knew. 
He, indeed, had more than any other Englishman realized the great future 
of the United States—and was jealous and afraid of it. Most Americans 
at that time thought that the territory beyond the Rockies would become 
an independent republic. But John Quincy Adams was confident that one 
day the whole North American continent would belong to the United 
States if she did not attempt too much before her strength had grown. 
There is a similar manoeuvre between the two men as regards Cuba and in 
both cases Adams had the advantage. Professor Merk, using all the avail- 
able evidence, shows in concise and explicit language the exact position and 
also that Gallatin, conscious of the threat of an unsolved problem, was 
already seeking a compromise. Here as on other occasions he sought to 
be a peacemaker between Britain and his adopted country. The story 
is well told, but Professor Merk exaggerates, I think, both the hatred of 
John Quincy Adams for Britain and the dislike of Canning for the United 
States. In each case the emotion was mingled with an unwilling admiration 
and a recognition of certain common interests. C. K. W. 






In Les Principes inspirateurs de Michelet (Paris : Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1951), M. Oscar A. Haac has made a new contribution to the 
already large literature in which historians have pursued the justifiable 
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curiosity they have about other historians. The tendency to abandon the 
writing of history in favour of writing the history of history, if there is such 
a tendency, is not merely the substitution of the critical for the creative, 
though the study of historians, unless it is used as an introduction to con- 
tinued historical thought, can in the last resort be a form of historical 
suicide. It is, on the other hand, also a contribution to history, but to 
the history of the age in which these historians wrote and not that which 
was the subject of their writing. M. Haac has clearly seen this. His book 
on Michelet does not pretend to contribute anything to our understanding 
of the middle ages, or the French Revolution, or any other of the many 
periods on which Michelet wrote. He does not even suggest that there is a 
great deal to be learnt on the technique of historical writing from the work 
of Michelet. His book is a study of the basic ideas of a distinguished 
nineteenth-century writer, who might have expressed himself in fiction or 
philosophy, but in fact chose to express himself through the writing of 
history. After he had passed beyond his early phase of ‘la méthode de 
Walter Scott appliquée & l’histoire documentée ’, Michelet clothed himself 
in the prophetic robes of a Carlyle, substituting for the hero the people. 
He was the prophet of the continuing Revolution, and at the same time 
one of the first to inspire history with the nationalidea. Virtue is embodied 
in the patrie, which is France: the enemies of France are the encmies of 
liberty. History is the story of the progressive triumph of the people in 
their secular struggle against those barriers to virtue, the monarchy and 
the Church. Michelet knew that this was history and therefore had only 
contempt for that ‘ fatal opium ’ called the philosophy of history. Though 
he was educated under Cousin and the doctrinaires, translated Vico, and 
was perhaps more profoundly, though unconsciously, influenced by the 
German idealists than by any other philosophical school, he had no grasp 
of philosophy. He was certain that he had what was better, a knowledge 
of the truth. M. Haac has written a good book, sympathetic and pene- 
trating, even if the weaknesses of Michelet, that ‘ Bossuet démocratique ’, 
emerge from it more clearly than the strength. A.C. 






There are many books about the Commune of Paris, but very few 
concerned with its repercussions in the provinces and with Communard 
manifestations in other French towns. M. Antoine Olivesi’s study of 
La Commune 4 Marseille et ses origines (Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1950) is 
therefore extremely welcome. In four preliminary chapters he gives some 
sketch of the effect upon Marseilles of the revolutionary movement in 
France since 1830; while in the remaining five he deals respectively with 
the manifestations of 8 August and 4 September 1870, the Ligue du Midi, 
the Commune of 1 November 1870, and with the Commune of 23 March- 
4 April 1871, and its consequences. The Marseilles Commune, like that 
of Paris, was a complex affair in which working-class discontents, the 
influence of Proudhon and Bakunin, the International, and ebullient 
southern patriotism, all played a part: and although it was insignificant, 
compared with the Parisian tragedy, something, as M. Olivesi admits, 
‘almost reduced to a sterile series of intrigues between the prefecture and 
the mairie’, not the least interesting part of his book is the way in which 
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he shows it to have been also a climax of the Marseillais’ wish to preserve 
a certain independence, a final protest against centralization. M. Olivesi 
gives good character sketches of some of the leaders such as Bastelica, 
Gaston Crémieux, the American Train and others. It is to be hoped that 
he may soon be tempted to tell us something more of their troops. A 
study of working class life and thought at Marseilles between 1848 and 
1871 would be very valuable and illuminate its Commune still more. 
M. Olivesi’s book contains a useful bibliography, but it is a pity that he 
does not give page references in his footnotes. J. P. T. B. 


Newman’s University, Idea and Reality (London : Longmans, 1951), by 
Fergal McGrath, 8.J., concerns the catholic university set up in Dublin in 
obedience to the papal rescript of 9 October 1847, and opened on 3 Novem- 
ber 1854 with Newman as rec‘or. This solid and satisfying book is based 
chiefly on unpublished materials, much not hitherto used, both in the Bir- 
mingham Oratory and in other places, including the archives of the dioceses 
of Dublin and Tuam, whose prelates were important in this story, and papers 
left by Dr. Russell of Maynooth and Dr. Woodlock the second rector. Fr. 
McGrath sets this enterprise against the background of the ‘ mixed 
education ’ controversy, and shows that many of Newman’s troubles came 
from the general situation, quite apart from those difficult personal rela- 
tionships which were somewhat unduly emphasized by Ward, and perhaps 
also by Newman himself. Archbishop McHale wanted a catholic univer- 
sity, but not one virtually run by Archbishop Cullen. Cullen appears as 
one of those nervous authoritarians who have a chronic incapacity to 
delegate, whereas Newman reasonably expected wide discretion, and to 
have his letters answered. Indeed Cullen (like Mark Pattison earlier) 
learned how forbidding Newman could be. ‘ The poor archbishop is just 
gone . . . I was very stiff or very much moved, both at once, perhaps, 
during the short interview.’ The archbishop declined and delayed to 
settle such questions as how to appoint a vice-rector, or whether to give the 
laity a part in the management, as Newman (quite reasonably) wished. 
The claims of Dublin and Birmingham were in no very long run 
irreconcilable. Otherwise it seems clear from this book that Ward ex- 
aggerated the differences between the two men about whether they were 
starting a real university or only a college, for on the strictly educational 
issues Newman had his way. He was himself perhaps here unduly sensitive, 
to judge by his reactions to the words lyceum and gymnasium in the papal 
brief of 20 March 1854. Fr. McGrath has valuable comments on The Idea 
of a University. By treating it in the light of Newman’s other works, 
such as The Rise and Progress of Universities, and of his administrative 
memoranda, Fr. McGrath defends him against criticisms that he belittled 
research (a criticism to which his emphatic contrast of wniverstties and 
academies certainly lends a prima facie justification), and that he aimed 
at a country gentleman’s Oxford in Dublin, claiming for him that he had a 
balanced view of a university’s functions, in education, in research, and 
in its social relations. Finally (again correcting Ward) Fr. McGrath shows 
that Newman’s record in Ireland is not one of failure, but of considerable 
achievement, though not of complete success. This book is interesting 
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also in many incidental ways. To mention only two, there are biographical 
notes of numerous English converts, mainly Oxford men (where would the 
‘second Spring’ have been without them ?), and reports from Rome 
which give revealing glimpses of the ecclesiastical administrators at work. 
Even in that English university, whichever it is of the four existing in 
1857, that is excluded by the reference to three, on page 422, this ex- 
cellent book will establish itself as a valuable addition to its library. 


R. W. G. 


Any Englishman who looks at Dr. H. J. Smit’s edition of the third 
volume of Groen van Prinsterer’s Briefwisseling (Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatién ; The Hague, Nijhoff, 1949) will note with envy that something 
of importance is being done for the study of Dutch history in the nineteenth 
century that is not being done for the study of English history in that 
period. The correspondence of prominent political thinkers and poli- 
ticians is a source of the first importance. The student of nineteenth- 
century English history is handicapped because so few letters of that 
period have been properly edited. Letters or extracts from letters en- 
tombed in official biographies are not an adequate substitute for a scholarly 
edition of a man’s correspondence. The fact that such editions cannot 
be compiled without great labour or published without great expense may 
explain their absence, but does not make the want less serious. When 
will the English do for Gladstone what the Dutch are doing for Groen and 
doing so well? Groen’s correspondence needs a good deal of annotation 
to make it intelligible, and Dr. Smit has supplied it. The letters in this 
volume cover the period from November 1848 to August 1866, and illus- 
trate Groen’s indefatigable efforts to convert the pays légal to his views. 
It is interesting to note that Groen, who repudiated liberalism, was in 
some ways more truly liberal, by English standards at least, than his Dutch 
liberal contemporaries. In some ways only. In others he has affinities 
with Burke, who would have understood Groen’s religious and historical 
outlook, even if he could not have shared it. Nowadays even those who 
do not share it must admit that it was not a ridiculous anachronism, as 
some of his contemporary opponents thought. The present remarkable 
Dutch educational system is largely the result of Groen’s apparently 
hopeless struggle. Those who are interested in Dutch history will find 
this volume very welcome. So, too, will those who wish to study the 
political thought of the nineteenth century. m. A..%. 


An interesting and scholarly contribution to Canadian parliamentary 
history is made by Dr. Norman Ward in The Canadian House of Commons : 
Representation (Toronto: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1951), the fourth volume in the excellent Canadian Government series which 
is being published by the Toronto University Press under the editorship 
of Professor R. MacG. Dawson. Dr. Ward devotes his attention primarily 
to the period since 1867 when the Dominion of Canada was inaugurated, 
but he has something to say also of the experience of the colonies before that 
date. His main themes are redistribution of seats—a matter full of 
contention and party intrigue in the nineteenth century at least—the quali- 
fications and disqualifications of members, including disqualifications based 
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upon the holding of offices of emolument under the Crown; the payment 
of members ; the personnel of parliament ; and the conduct of elections. 
The student of British parliamentary history will be interested to discover 
that the battles fought in this country had to be fought also in Canada ; 
the result could not be taken for granted, though what was done in Britain 
often influenced what was proposed or decided in Canada. The Canadian 
house of commons, however, for all its resemblances to the British house, 
has had its distinct history and has an individuality of its own. Dr. Ward 
writes with vigour and clarity, and he enlivens his account with wit. His 
book is valuable both for the historian and for the political scientist. 
K. C. W. 


Among the many books about the Great Exhibition of 1851, Mr. C. R. 
Fay’s Palace of Industry, 1851 (Cambridge: University Press, 1951) is 
certainly the most pleasantly produced. It contains sixteen excellent 
plates, including Paxton’s first rough sketch on blotting paper of the 
palace of glass and a delightful series of drawings from the Illustrated 
London News of agriculturalists at the Exhibition and of the shilling and 
five-shilling visiting days. Mr. Fay’s own reflexions on the Exhibition 
are the product of years of reading and not merely a popular concoction for 
a fashionable centenary. They are a commentary on many forgotten 
problems of mid-Victorian social history as well as on the familiar facts of 
the Exhibition itself. The book as a whole is mainly concerned with sources, 
and Mr. Fay has culled his material from Punch and the Illustrated London 
News with a collector’s zest. He has not collected material from contem- 
porary reviews with the same care, and occasionally his judgements, such 
as that on page 43—‘the products of labour held all the limelight, the 
labourer none ’—can be qualified in the light of other evidence. Extracts 
from sources are seasoned with spicy stories and accounts of little known 
origins and consequences of the work of the men of 1851. The most 
interesting chapter is that on South Kensington after 1851, in which he 
traces the development of museums and colleges, which were financed 
from the Exhibition surplus of £186,000. Mr. Fay delights in pursuing 
his themes into the most unlikely places, and very few crannies are left 
unexplored. It would be interesting to trace the reference to the Crystal 
Palace in New York, referred to in a verse from Punch on page 101, or to 
follow in more detail the attitude of the press before the Exhibition 
opened, but in resisting the temptation to include too much, Mr. Fay has 
produced an entertaining and manageable book. His central criticism of 
Mr. Christopher Hobhouse’s viewpoint that the Exhibition was “just a 
glorious show’ is convincingly stated in chapter vi. ‘It confronted 
Englishmen, emerging from their past, with the new industrial age’ as 
well as providing a basis for the promotion of industrial education in the 
future and the application of science and art to productive industry. A. B. 


Dr. F. 8. L. Lyons’s The Irish Parliamentary Party, 1890-1910 (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1951), provides both a narrative of the party’s history 
and an anatomy of its structure. In the first half the author gives an 
admirably clear analysis of the complicated feuds between Dillon and 
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Healy, Redmond and O’Brien, based on new material, and showing the 

political issues at stake: how far the constituency organizations should 

regain the independence in choosing candidates which they had sacrificed 

to Parnell and the party leaders, and what attitude the nationalists 

should adopt towards the social reforms of the unionist government. 

Both were aspects of the same problem. Parnell could impose military 

discipline on his followers when victory could be hoped for after a brief 
campaign ; but in a struggle prolonged over a generation, so authoritarian a 
system imposed too great a strain, and failed to command willing obedience. 

In the second half of the book, Dr. Lyons analyses the personnel of the 

parliamentary party in terms of age, experience at Westminster, education, 

occupation, and local ties, showing how after the organization of the United 
Irish League the county conventions achieved more independence, and 
used it to elect more local men: the gap between the almost closed circle 
of university-educated leaders, trained by Parnell, and the younger men 
of the rank and file, was growing steadily wider. He reviews the electoral 
strength, constituency organization, and parliamentary performance of the 
party, and contributes a most interesting account of its system of payment 
of members. The work is clear, careful, thorough, and very useful, but 
it does not quite fulfil the purpose, claimed in the preface, of tracing in these 
years the seeds of subsequent disintegration. Both the narrative and the 
anatomy show the party’s state to have been much healthier in 1910 than 
at any time since Parnell fell: more local independence had slightly 
weakened its centralization, but had strengthened its hold on the electorate. 
Dr. Lyons points to signs of political dissatisfaction with the meagre 
fruits of the liberal alliance, and to the intellectual movements with which 
the leaders, hidebound by the traditions of Parnell, were out of touch ; 
but without a thorough analysis, comparable to that of the earlier years, 
these symptoms seem much less grave than their earlier equivalents. 
Moreover, Dr. Lyons limits his scope to the activities of the party in Irish 
affairs and in the general struggle for home rule. Apart from scattered 
references he does not discuss its attitude on other matters at Westminster ; 
he barely hints at the clash between Catholic loyalties on the education 
issue and the demands of home rule strategy, and he does not mention the 
Irish vote in favour of the Education Act of 1902. When he touches 
English affairs he is less convincing : he appears to believe that liberal and 
conservative M.P.s were still drawn ‘ almost entirely ’ (p. 167) from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and a handful of public schools. But these criticisms should 
not detract from the value of a work which, within the limits of its title, 
is an admirable and most useful piece of scholarship. P. M. W. 






In the first of three volumes on Antisemitism in Modern France‘entitled 
The Prologue to the Dreyfus Affair (Cambridge University Press, for 
Rutgers University Press, 1950) Dr. Robert F. Byrnes makes an important 
contribution to the history of the Third Republic. The long preliminary 
chapter in which he portrays the European and French background to 
his whole work is at times sketchy and over-simplified, but once he em- 
barks upon his main theme he provides a very valuable analysis of the 
development of French antisemitism, its vicissitudes, the characters of 
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its leaders, its geographical distribution, the nature of its appeal and the 
reasons why it was especially attractive to certain sections of society. His 
main thesis is that antisemitism in France as elsewhere was caused ‘ not 
by the Jews, or even by the presence of Jews ’, but by other ills in society. 
The Jews were merely convenient scapegoats whom large numbers of 
discontented French Monarchists, Catholics, Boulangists, and frustrated 
intellectuals gladly blamed for their own errors and misfortunes. All 
this is not new, but it is worked out with a clarity and amplitude of example 
and documentation which are extremely illuminating. Particularly re- 
vealing is the light shed upon conditions in the French journalistic and pub- 
lishing worlds, upon the close connexion of antisemitism with many forms 
of occultism, which were a part of a general reaction against eighteenth- 
century rationalism, and upon the credulity of many of the clergy, of which 
the amazing story of Leé Taxil and his Diana Vaughan was a ‘ devastating 
illustration’. If there is a weak element in the main part of the book it is 
that the survey of the Jews themselves is too summary. Dr. Byrnes 
points out how strong antisemitism could be in a region such as Brittany 
although it contained scarcely any Jews; he shows how small were the 
numbers of the Jews in relation to the total population and how poor many 
of them were before 1870; but dismisses their remarkable successes ‘ ih 
the theatre, in literature and in literary criticism, in the press, in scholar- 
ship, in law and medicine, and in Republican politics’, in a couple of 
paragraphs saying that such successes were only a secondary cause of 
antisemitism. This may be so, nevertheless, the question how much 
influence the relatively small number of successful Jews did exercise 
upon the thought and policy of the Third Republic deserves much fuller 
consideration, for antisemitism would surely have gained less hold had 
the Jews been uniform'y unsuccessful. Other smaller points also arise. 
Dr. Byrnes tells us that there were 49,439 Jews in France in 1872, 
but what is the definition of a Jew for the purpose of his statistics ? He 
tells us that over 60 per cent. of the Jews who died in Paris in the nineteenth 
century before 1870 were paupers, but what was the percentage between 
1870 and the Dreyfus Affair? There are a few minor errors, e.g. (p. 22) 
France lost the best part of three and a half departments in 1871, not one 
and a good part of another ; and (p. 24) Chambord’s mother was Duchesse 
de Berry, not d’Angouléme. J.P. T.B. 


In writing upon Generals & Politicians, Conflict between France’s High 
Command, Parliament and Government, 1914-1918 (Cambridge University 
Press, for University of California Press, 1951) Mr. Jere Clemens King has 
chosen a good subject, for, although touched upon in many other works, 
it has not been the subject of a separate study in English and its importance 
is obvious. Mr. King’s treatment of it is mainly narrative and he tells 
his story clearly and dispassionately. My main regret is that he has not 
sometimes widened its scope and examined more fully some of the issues 
which such a conflict inevitably raised. For instance, how far was the 
interference of the parliamentary commissions justified by results ? 
Mr. King contents himself with quoting a piece of Deschanel’s parliamen- 
tary eloquence in praise of their achievements, but how much was such 
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eloquence worth ? Again, a book such as Sir Frederick Maurice’s Lessons 
of Allied Co-operation suggests (e.g. on p. 34) that there was room for further 
examination of the way in which the conflict with which Mr. King deals 
was affected by the problems of allied co-ordination. How far did the 
civilians in Britain and France bolster one another up in their desire to 
obtain control of the conduct of the war? Furthermore, while Mr. King’s 
incidental judgements on individuals such as Painlevé are both fair and 
trenchant, when he comes to draw general conclusions he becomes so 
cautious that they are very general indeed. He is so critically aware, 
moreover, of the partisan character of most of his sources that it is a pity 
that he did not enrich his bibliography witb a critical analysis of the works 
on which he chiefly relies. He makes a good deal of use of Mermeix, for 
example, but how far he really considers him reliable the reader does not 
know. This is an attractively produced book and the slips, such as calling 
Freycinet Minister of War in 1870-1, are few. é. E. Xo 





The Siberian Intervention by J. A. White (London: Cumberlege, for 
Princeton University Press, 1950) deals with allied intervention in Siberia 
between 1918 and 1922. It is based on manuscripts in the Hoover Library 
at Stanford and on a mass of published material, mainly in English and 
Russian, which Mr. White has examined and analysed with great care and 
soundness of judgement. He is able to throw valuable new light on the 
Siberian phase of the civil war which followed the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia and on the clash of Great Power rivalries in the Far East, par- 
ticularly the Russian Far East, during and immediately after the first 
world war. But his rather dull and heavy style makes the book hard 
reading, especially as he does not always seem to have found the most 
effective way of marshalling bis material. He is at his best when dealing 
with the policies of Japan and the U.S.A. He shows that Japan’s inter- 
vention in Siberia was a natural extension of her pre-war and war-time 
policy towards China and that its real aim was to foster and use Russia’s 
growing weakness after the February and October revolutions as a means of 
turning Eastern Siberia into a field for territorial conquest and economic 
exploitation by herself. This led her to send large numbers of troops into 
Eastern Siberia and to place the weight of her support against the Bol- 
shevik government in Moscow, not behind Admiral Kolchak who was 
anxious to unify the anti-Bolshevik forces in Russia and thwart Japanese 
aims in Siberia, but behind local Cossack adventurers such as Semenov and 
Kalmykov who split the anti-Bolshevik forces and furthered Japanese 
aims by opposing Kolchak and playing for their own ends. United 
States policy in Siberia was mainly influenced by the needs of the war 
against Germany and by America’s growing suspicion of Japanese aims in 
the Far East. The United States government welcomed the February 
revolution in Russia and offered the provisional government moral and 
material support in order to enable it to prosecute the war against Germany 
more effectively. This impelled President Wilson to send the Root mission 
to Russia as well as two separate railway missions which were intended 
to raise the efficiency of the Russian railways, particularly of the Trans- 
Siberian railway which was Russia’s only usable railway link with her 
allies, But the October revolution and the separate peace between the 
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Bolshevik government and Germany greatly complicated allied policy and 
resulted in civil war and in allied intervention in Russia. In August 
1918 the United States joined France, Britain, and Japan in intervention 
in Siberia. Her motives were mixed. But it is clear that her main concern 
was to hold Japan in check and prevent her from turning Siberia into an 
exclusive Japanese sphere of influence. The complete failure of Kolchak’s 
offensive against the Bolshevik forces in 1919 led France, Britain, and the 
United States to withdraw from Siberia in the spring of 1920. Japan 
continued to intervene alone. But she remained under strong United 
States pressure not only in Siberia but in the Far East as a whole. The 
revival of Russian power under the Soviet regime was also a growing 
challenge to her ambitions, and in October 1922, she found it expedient to 
abandon her ‘ Siberian adventure’ with none of her aims achieved. One 
result of her change of policy was that ‘the Soviet government entered 
for the first time into full possession of the Russian Pacific coast ’. 

G. H. B. 


Volume iv (Second Series) of the Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939 (London: H.M.S.0., 1950) continues the publication of Sir 
Horace Rumbold’s reports from Berlin on German political developments 
from 21 June to 7 December 1932 (chap. i), and from 21 December 
1932 to 25 March 1933 (Chap. v). In them we follow the sombre story 
of Hitler’s rise to power and we can appreciate, as before, the good 
sense and good knowledge of the British embassy staff in Berlin, although 
they were still in two minds about Hitler. (‘A pure visionary’ on 
15 February (no. 241) ; ‘an uncommonly clever and audacious demagogue ’ 
on 22 February (no. 243).) These reports have, as the editor, Professor 
E. L. Woodward, points out, an interest of their own as material for German 
history. But there is extremely little material here for the history of 
British reactions to these developments ; the Foreign Office and Cabinet 
presumably digested the news and found it highly unpalatable, but ap- 
parently did not feel called on to comment, let alone to intervene. There 
is one glimpse of Sir John Simon listening with obvious dismay to the new 
voice of Germany, as it spoke to him through the German ambassador, 
Herr von Hoesch, on 7 March. ‘ Germany was the defeated party in the 
war which ended fifteen years ago. But another generation had grown up 
since then, and a son would never accept a situation due to the fact that 
his father had been vanquished. I begged the Ambassador not to discuss 
the European situation in terms of victor and vanquished. We, in this 
country, were not thinking in terms of these distinctions at all.’ (no. 257.) 
But France and Germany undoubtedly were, and the remainder of the 
volume deals with the disarmament discussions from July 1932 to 16 March 
1933 (chaps. ii, iii, iv, and vi), in which the British Government struggles 
to reconcile the growing self-confidence shown in the German claim to 
equality of rights with the rather dispirited French attempts to prevent any 
whittling away of German treaty obligations. A form of words was found 
in December 1932 (no. 220), and Germany undertook to return to the 
Disarmament Conference ; but the powers were as far as ever from agreeing 
to armament figures which would satisfy all parties. In the last documents, 
in the middle of March 1933, discussions are beginning as to the new British 
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‘comprehensive plan’ which would ‘keep the Conference alive’. The 
abundance of material from Berlin should not be allowed to obscure some 
acute analyses of the French situation by Lord Tyrrell, the British am- 
bassador in Paris, and we could usefully have a wider selection of such 
reports; even for an understanding of British policy towards Germany 
it is necessary to know how the British government viewed the attitude 
of other powers. W.N. M. 


Volume iii (Third Series) of the Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939 (London : H.M.S.0., 1950) deals with the period of uneasy 
stocktaking and anxious waiting which followed the Munich agreement ; 
it ends with fresh speculations and reports in January 1939 as to the 
probable direction of Hitler’s next move of aggression. While there were 
no events or crises of major importance there was no change of conduct 
on Germany’s part sufficient to suggest that appeasement had produced 
tranquillization ; the mood, indeed, seemed one of exasperation and of 
thwarted ambition, as if Munich had cheated Germany of her prey. The 
first four chapters consist of documents dealing with the meeting of the 
international commission on the execution of the Munich agreement and 
the settlement of Polish and Hungarian claims to Czechoslovak territory. 
The Germans had their way in most of the decisions, and were able to turn 
the agreement into a Diktat; at the same time the German press showed 
no interest in improving Anglo-German relations, and, taking its tone from 
Hitler’s speech of 9 October, conducted a violent anti-British campaign 
for some weeks, intensified after the British denunciation of the Jewish 
pogrom in November. The British government retained faint hopes that 
the Nazis would now relax and become normal human beings, so that 
Munich would justify itself as a satisfaction and a warning, sufficient to 
deter Hitler from a final, irrevocable step. But there was little real 
confidence in German restraint, and although Lord Halifax was willing to 
accept German predominance in Central Europe as inevitable ‘ once 
Germany recovered her normal strength ’, he believed that in consequence 
‘Great Britain and France have to uphold their predominant position in 
western Europe by the maintenance of such armed strength as would 
render any attack upon them hazardous’ (no. 285). Hitler’s obvious 
attempt to detach France from the alliance with Britain did not cause any 
real anxiety, although he succeeded in persuading Frangois-Poncet after 
conversations in October of his genuine desire for general pacification and 
anxiety to avoid a European war (p. 619). While awaiting the next 
turn in German policy it was therefore the aim of British policy to en- 
courage French rearmament and to detach Italy from the Axis. Nothing 
came, however, of the visit of Chamberlain and Halifax in January 1939 
to Rome, and almost every line in these documents strengthens the con- 
viction that the real failure of British policy is to be found, not in any 
infirmity of purpose, but in a congenital inability to speak a language that 
the Axis dictators were prepared to take seriously. ‘ Ciano affirmed with 
apparent conviction that England would not fight. He quoted from the 
Prime Minister’s speech in the House after Munich . . . and contrasted the 
sentiment thus expressed with that ruling in the totalitarian states, where 
if the call came all would spring to war with alacrity . . .’ (no. 498). 


N. M. 
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M. Robert Coulondre’s account of his embassy to Moscow (1936-8), 
which forms the first part of his volume of memoirs, De Stalin 4 Hitler 
(Paris : Hachette, 1950), is a considerable contribution to a solution of the 
chief outstanding problem of pre-1939 diplomacy, namely the intentions 
of M. Stalin. It contains no great revelations of diplomatic transactions, 
for the very good reason that there were none; but it is remarkably 
successful in recreating the strange and chilly atmosphere in which the two 
natural allies, France and Russia, drew shudderingly away from one another. 
When he proposed in 1937 that France should seek the technical help of 
the U.8.S.R. in rebuilding her air force, the French Air Ministry replied, 
‘jamais pareille humiliation’. French interest in Franco-Soviet military 
collaboration began to cool as soon as Great Britain began to rearm. He 
analyses Stalin’s internal problems, and is impressed by his hard-won, but 
repeated, successes ; his economic system, by continually producing a new 
bourgeoisie little favourable to the régime, has necessitated continual 
internal purges, but he believes that Stalin’s age and temperament make 
it unlikely that he seeks world revolution. M. Coulondre is prepared to 
justify much of the Soviet government’s pre-war policy as a desperate and 
successful attempt to prepare for an early war with Germany, but he 
leaves unanswered the question as to whether the Russian armies could in 
auy circumstances have been persuaded to march in 1938. The second part 
deals with his embassy at Berlin from November 1938 to September 1939, 
and offers some shrewd, and at times unexpected, comments on men and 
affairs, without adding materially to the evidence already presented by his 
own dispatches and telegrams in the livre jaune. He gives an explicit 
assurance on page 256 that these documents were printed without any 
modification whatsoever apart from paraphrasing to protect the cypher. 

W. N. M. 


The Road to Pearl Harbour, by Herbert Feis (London: Cumberlege, 
for Princeton University Press, 1951) is a full and painstaking account of 
American-Japanese relations in the period between the outbreak of the war 
in Europe and that of the Pacific war. It is documented on the American 
side from published and unpublished official sources, from war-memoirs, 
and from conversations with participants like Sumner Welles and Dean 
Acheson. On the Japanese side, which is naturally not quite so complete, 
it is based largely on findings of the International Military Tribunals. 
Economic issues, except as military factors, are scarcely touched on ; so 
far as the chain can be assembled from diplomatic and strategic links, 
the record put together is very adequate. Of particular interest is the 
survey of Japan’s uneasy and mistrustful relations with Germany. The 
German-Soviet Pact took Japan by surprise, and the ensuing manoeuvres 
connected with the Tripartite Pact of September 1940, about which much 
detail is given, were remarkably tortuous. When Hitler had made up 
his mind to invade Russia he gave Matsuoka, then in Berlin, no clear idea 
of his intentions, and Matsuoka on his way home signed the neutrality 
agreement at Moscow. Germany disliked this as much as Japan disliked 
the invasion of Russia, when it came, and Ribbentrop pressed in vain for 
an attack on Siberia. Subsequently Tokyo kept Berlin in the dark about 
its negotiations with Washington. Russia, incidentally, when being 
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invited in November 1940 to co-operate with the Powers of the Tripartite 
Pact, had been evasive and had refused to consider throwing China to the 
Japanese wolf. Meanwhile in Washington the grand argument turned on 
whether economic measures against Japan, especially an oil embargo, 
would act as a deterrent or as a precipitant. Grew, ambassador at Tokyo, 
moved slowly if at all from an attitude of extreme caution. Hull, as 
Secretary of State, suffered from a ‘tendency to be too aware of all the 
dangers of any decision, and thus to postpone and postpone—waiting for 
the answer to emerge out of the seas of events ’ (p. 144). Morgenthau and 
the Treasury were much stronger for action ; the senior admirals were for 
delay. Whether at the end it might have been worth while for Roosevelt 
to accept Konoye’s offer of a personal visit, just before his cabinet was 
replaced by Tojo’s, the author is inclined to doubt. A good deal of light 
is thrown on the political characters of Konoye, with the aid of his memoirs, 
Kido, with the aid of his diary, Tojo, the Emperor, and Matsuoka. Saionji 
seems to have thought Matsuoka, with his unbounded ardour for collabor- 
ation with Germany, practically out of his mind. Among many minor 
points of interest is the fact that some of the Japanese codes had been 
deciphered and regular copies of messages sent out by Tojo to its agents, for 
instance to Admiral Nomura during his Washington talks, were supplied 
through an intelligence channel known as ‘ Magic’. The complex mass of 
information in this book is lucidly arranged ; it is a pity that the style tends 
to be careless and shapeless, which makes it less readable than it ought to 
be. It is also a pity that our interest in the second War is diminished by 
our proximity to the third. There is an antediluvian flavour about these 


ten-year-old documents with their strictures on Japanese militarism and 
the bombing of civilian populations. V. G. K. 


The history of the United States Navy in the late war continues to 
make rapid progress. Professor Samuel Eliot Morison has now produced 
his sixth volume, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier, 22 July 1942-1 May 1944 
(London : Cumberlege, 1950). The colloquial style and humour, which 
at first appeared strange to British readers in such a work, have by now 
become familiar ; we have also learnt to count upon a high standard of 
readability in the narrative. This volume carries on the record in the 
south Pacific from the Guadalcanal campaign, that great island having 
been the outpost of the ‘ Bismarcks barrier’, the breaking of which by 
General MacArthur and Admiral Halsey in a long series of actions by land, 
sea, and air is now described. It does not deal with the affairs of Admiral 
Nimitz in the central ocean. An astonishing feature of the work is its 
revelation of the falsity of the impressions of naval warfare in the Pacific, 
even in the case of those who followed events closely. A prevalent view 
was that by the time at which this volume starts ascendancy at sea had 
largely passed from the Japanese to the Americans and the killing off of 
the so-called ‘ first eleven ’ of Japanese air pilots had given the American 
air forces complete command. Neither was the case, the first belief being 
even more erroneous than the second. The Japanese had the better of 
most of the earlier naval engagements here recounted ; they were better 
at night fighting than their opponents and their torpedoes at this period 
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were far superior. Many of the pilots at Rabaul, especially the naval, 
were still of high quality. It is only when the period covered draws to an 
end that the conditions which opinion had applied to earlier times really 
appear. The United States won its victories by skilful strategy—tactics 
at the time were none too brilliant—greater weight, rather superior air- 
craft, rather more dashing and much more intelligent airmen, greater 
wealth in the most modern devices such as radar. The Navy itself had 
a lot to learn, but it was learning very rapidly. Echoes of the old Service 
controversies are heard in this book, especially in the references to the 
Army Air Force, in a way that would not have been possible had it been 
in the fullest sense ‘ official’ history ; and indeed some of the criticisms 
on naval affairs could hardly have appeared in their present form had the 
Navy Department assumed direct responsibility forthem. That, however, 
is not our business, and as outsiders we may find that these high flavours 
are preferable to the insipidity too often characteristic of official history. 
C. F. 


In Histoire et Sciences Politiques (Bergen: John Grieg, for Chr. 
Michelsens Institutt for Videnskap og Andsfrihet, 1950) Mr. Sten Sparre 
Nilson considers historical causality and its accurate assessment by a 
review of recent research in ‘ electoral sociology’, mainly in France and 
the U.S.A. His study is divided into two parts. The first discusses the 
use of statistical methods of investigation as a means of analysing with 
precision the factors influencing electors : his conclusion is that, although 
nothing approaching mathematical finality can be attained, such techniques 
offer a sensible and detached way of appreciating the order of magnitude 
of various pressures. The second part of Mr. Nilson’s work is really an 
independent inquiry into the degree to which materialist theorists accept 
the need for accurate indices of the working of ‘fundamental laws’. 
This is more familiar ground and one is disappointed that he does not make 
more of the modest but solid evidence for the validity of sociological 
measurements which he has already described. Too often he seems to 
be preoccupied, like the authors whom he is discussing, with purely verbal 
distinctions. This lack of integration suggests that Mr. Nilson has been 
over-ambitious in trying to compress into one essay the substance of two 
larger books. D. H. 






Professor Benjamin Nelson’s study of The Idea of Usury (London : 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1950) is the third volume of a 
series of The History of Ideas. As such, it is a volume of impressive and 
urbane scholarship. In his celebrated essay upon the Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism, Max Weber had shown an inclination to brush aside 
a discussion of attitudes towards the prohibition of usury as somewhat 
irrelevant to his main theme, a point which not all critics were willing to 
concede. At a later date, however, as Professor Nelson, an avowed 
disciple, seems to suggest, Weber was on the point of realizing that Calvin’s 
treatment of the usury problem was, in fact, an outstanding example of 
a development away from a system of social solidarity (in which, never- 
theless, no obligations were due to those outside the group) towards that 
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individualism which forms the core of ‘ modern capitalism’. The Idea of 
Usury, with its subtitle ‘From Tribal Brotherhood to Universal Other- 
hood ’, is a very clever and well-informed development of this theme. It 
deserves a warm welcome from all those who are interested either in the 
history of the idea of usury in itself or in the wider conclusions which Pro- 
fessor Nelson draws. Yet, while it commands admiration for its learning 
and its sure handling of authorities, The Idea of Usury may disappoint in 
some respects. Like other work in similar fields, it consists of a carefully 
argued case upon one aspect of a big problem, yet conveys the impression 
that it has covered the whole problem. From the point of view of a 
history of usury, it is a little disappointing that Professor Nelson has kept 
the direct fate merely of the Deuteronomic prohibition so strictly the 
centre of attention. He has given relatively perfunctory attention, for 
example, to the development of thought upon legitimate titles to interest, 
though this was of some practical importance. There is also an occasional 
overtone which mars the author’s normally precise and objective phrase- 
ology. To say of Calvin, for example, that ‘he succeeded in legitimizing 
usury without seeming to impair the vitality either of the universalism 
or the fraternalism of the Christian ethic ’, conveys, in the words which the 
reviewer has italicized, an implication less charitable than the discussion 
justifies or than the author probably intends. H. M. R. 


In Private Property (London: Allen & Unwin, 1951) Professor Richard 
Schlatter, of Rutgers University, traces ‘the history of an idea ’—the 
idea of property as a natural right, which came to dominate political 
thought in the eighteenth century. It was a product of the school of 
natural law, and its development can be traced from Grotius and Pufendorf 
on the continent, and in different ways, from Hobbes and the Levellers in 
England, to its best-known exponent, Locke. Behind these seventeenth- 
century writers lay the disputes to which the Reformation had given rise, 
in which, in their turn, many of the ideas and arguments formulated in the 
middle ages had played their part. The schoolmen and their predecessors 
inevitably lead us back to St. Augustine and the Roman lawyers, to Aristotle 
and Plato. And at the other end of his book Professor Schlatter goes on to 
discuss the decline of the idea of natural right in the nineteenth century, 
when the ‘ classical ’ labour theory of value, which Locke had disseminated, 
was taken up by socialists, and owners of property accordingly found it 
more convenient to defend their claims by arguments based on the plea of 
utility. This book, therefore, purports to cover the continuous history 
of the idea of property, in its various forms, from ancient Greece to the 
present day. This is an ambitious project, in which Professor Schlatter 
has not achieved unqualified success. His style is clear and readable, his 
workmanship scholarly ; and all through he has gone to, and quotes from, 
original sources (albeit in English translations). His early chapters, how- 
ever, where he seems to be on rather unfamiliar ground, are much sketchier, 
and sometimes less clear, than the rest of the book, and there are some 
noticeable lacunae in them. His discussion of Aristotle, for instance, is 
confined to the criticism of Plato in Book ii and the ideal state in Book vii 
of the Politics, and he completely ignores the economic questions in Book i. 
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Again, when he comes to the middle ages we should expect a discussion of 
the feudal aspect of property, but all we find are a few indirect allusions 
to it in relation to the ideas of Wycliffe and Roman legal theories in the 
later middle ages. Professor Schlatter, in fact, confines himself to the 
antecedents of his main theme, and his first four chapters are really only 
a brief introduction to the discussion of the idea of property in the modern 
age. Even as an introduction they may be criticized as too abstract— 
too narrowly confined to the theorizings of philosophers and lawyers. It 
may also be objected to the later chapters that there is an element of 
artificiality in separating the right of property from the other natural 
rights with which it was commonly associated. In spite of these defects, 
however, the book was well worth writing. The treatment of the last 
three or four centuries (which occupy more than two-thirds of the whole) 
is acute and penetrating, and the author discusses, often from an angle 
which seems to me fresh and interesting, a number of important questions. 
He has not only made a contribution to history but also thrown useful light 
on issues which are still in dispute. For English readers it is a pity that 
so many English books are referred to in the footnotes in American 
editions. Ina book published in England it would have been worth taking 
the trouble to alter these. J. W. G. 





For various reasons Oriental history is receiving more attention 
than formerly from general readers and from historians in other fields. 
But the would-be student finds much to deter him. The spelling of 
Oriental words in Latin characters is chaotic. The same personage can 
be referred to in ways so diverse that the identity is hidden from the un- 
initiated. Dates are given according to unfamiliarsystems. Andspecialist 
writers take for granted a knowledge of broad outlines and outstanding 
men that the newcomer does not have. The Handbook of Oriental History 
produced by members of the History department of the Oriental School of 
London University and edited by Professor C. H. Philips (London : 
Royal Historical Society, 1951), is designed to help the non-specialist to 
overcome such difficulties. There are five sections dealing with the Near 
and Middle East (excluding the period prior to a.p. 600), India and Paki- 
stan, South-East Asia and the Archipelago, China, Japan. Each section 
follows the same scheme of six headings: the romanization of words ; 
names and titles ; place-names ; select glossary ; calendars and systems 
of dating ; dynasties and rulers. Those who planned the book are to be 
congratulated on packing so much information into a volume of handy 
format and modest price. The details, so far as a single reviewer can tell, 
are accurate and in accordance with the consensus of modern scholarship. 
The choice of topics and the balance of various parts are excellent. A few 
users of the Handbook may feel that their special interests have been 
inadequately dealt with, but that is probably inevitable. The most serious 
omission noticed is the Dutch use of sj for sh in Malay (p. 103), and a number 
of diacritical points have managed to drop out unobserved. While it 
cannot be claimed that any such work will render the progress of the neo- 
phyte effortless, it can safely be asserted that this Handbook makes the 
chief obstacles he encounters more easily surmountable. Even the 
specialist will sometimes find it useful as a work of reference. W. M. W. 
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In the past the student of Swiss history has had to seek his maps in 
scattered places. Some, when run to earth, have proved excellent : the 
map of Roman Switzerland in F. Stihelin’s Die Schweiz in Rémischer Zeit, 
for instance, and the map produced in 1932 by Adolf Gasser and Ernst 
Keller to illustrate the territorial development of the Confederation from 
1291 to 1797. But it is more than eighty years since the last compre- 
hensive historical atlas of Switzerland appeared. Now Hektor Ammann 
and Karl Schib have enlisted the help of many eminent collaborators to 
fill the gap with a new Historischer Atlas der Schweiz (Aarau: H. R. 
Sauerlinder and Co., 1951). Their aim has been to produce a work of 
scholarship in manageable and inexpensive form capable of being profitably 
used even by the non-expert. Weill seconded by their printers and pub- 
lishers, they have achieved considerable success in this difficult task. Many 
well-known Swiss historians (Adolf Gasser, Bruno Amiet, Paul Klaui, and 
Bruno Meyer, to name but a few), as well as the two editors, have con- 
tributed maps, and the work as a whole can justly claim to be based on 
original research. But the commentary (which is printed in French and 
Italian as well as in German) has deliberately been kept to a minimum ; an 
account of the sources used and the discoveries made is reserved for a 
separate volume. Throughout the atlas, clarity has been the great aim 
pursued. The result is an admirable tool for purposes of reference and 
teaching ; the user can be confident in its foundations of solid erudition, 
without being distracted by an excess of minute detail. Inevitably, on a 
page measuring effectively only about 11} by 8 inches, the general maps of 
Switzerland have had to be drawn on a small scale (less than 1 : 1,000,000), 
and on this scale representation of the extremely complicated territorial 
arrangements of Switzerland down to the nineteenth century tends to 
appear with a definiteness and solidity which are diagrammatic rather than 
literally accurate. But within this limitation the general maps reach a 
high standard in range and execution; perhaps particularly noteworthy 
are the five prepared by Emil Vogt to illustrate the archaeological dis- 
coveries for the prehistoric periods, Emil Usteri’s map of the possessions of 
Kyburg, Habsburg and Savoy in 1264, and the pair of maps by Karl Schib to 
show the confessional divisions within the Confederation at 1530 and 1700, 
bythe aid of which some coherence can be injected into the confusing trans- 
actions of the Swiss Reformation. Of the whole atlas of sixty-four pages 
some two-fifths are devoted to maps of the individual cantons, and here the 
more ample scales available have made possible some good work in detail. 
Most foreigners, and many Swiss, will learn much from a study of Lorenz 
Joos’ map of the Grisons in the feudal period, of Paul Klaui’s map of the 
growth of Zurich’s territory, or of Bruno Amiet’s map of the development 
of the canton of Solothurn. Only considerations of space prevent other 
contributions of similar accomplishment and interest being named. Two 
very minor matters seem to call for correction: the colour attributed to 
Leventina in the key to the second map of Ticino on page 50 does not match 
that in the text ; in the key to the map on page 52 the sign for the boun- 
daries of the Landgrafschaft Sisgau has been omitted. H. 8. 0. 
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